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DARNING A COBWEB. 

CHARACTERS': 

Florence ... ... A Teetotaler. 

Ethel A Moderate Drinker, 



Scene. 
{Sitting room : Florence seated at the table sewing,) 

Florence {talking to herself,) I wonder if Ethel will call 
this evening. She is such a nice girl, and does a deal of 
good in the neighbourhood, especially among the poor. I do 
hope she will come. {Humming:) 

* ** Win you walk into my parlour," said the spider to the fly j 
" 'Tis the pretUest litUe " ' 

{Examining her needlework,) There now I I declare if I 
haven't done this all wrong. No, no, 'tis right after all, so it 
is. I wish I could induce Ethel to sign the Pledge. I have 
a nice little trap laid for her next time she calls. She owns 
that intoxicating drink is productive of much evil, but the 
wilful little tease will maintain, in spite of all I can say to the 
contrary, that it is only mischievous when used in excessive 
quantities. So all her efforts are directed towards palliating 
the evil by advocating moderation, instead of seeking to re- 
move it entirely by total abstinence. {Listening) Hark ! here 
she comes. {Aside) Now, Miss Spider, look out ! for the fly 
is on the watch. [£nter Ethel.] F. {Humming as if she did 
not sec her:) 
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* " Will you walk into my parlour," said the spider to the fly ; 
"'Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy." ' 

Ethel, Good evening, Florence, you seem quite merry to- 
night. 

F. {Rising; they shake hands). Oh, Ethel ! I'm so pleased to 
see you. Come along and sit down and tell me all the news. 
(Tliey seat themselves). 

K Well, and how have you been all this long time? 
(Noticing Flo,^s work.) Oh ! I say, you are doing that nicely. 
It will look lovely when it is finished. 

F. Do you really think it looks nice ? I'm so glad you are 
pleased with it. How is the Association for Mitigating the 
Evils of Intemperance getting on ? 

K Well, dear, weVe hardly started yet. We have got out 
the prospectus, and the bill for our opening meeting, and I 
expect we shall do such a lot of good, a great deal more than 
the teetotalers are doing. They go too far. 

F. But, Ethel, dear, we only keep away from that which 
proves itself to be productive of evil Surely that is common 
sense ? 

E. But, Florence, the evil is not apparent when drink is 
properly used, so our society has for its objects the proper 
regulation of the whole matter, that wine and beer may be 
used by all classes in a decent and temperate manner, as other 
things are that shopkeepers sell. And to induce folks to be 
temperate and orderly in their lives, we advocate Working 
Men's Clubs, Public Drinking Fountains, Early Closing, Im- 
proved Dwellings, and lots of other good things, calculated to 
elevate the working man and keep him away from those 
temptations and influences that so often lead him to drink 
more than is good for him. 

F. In short, you believe that drunkenness is the one great 
besetting sin of the working classes, and you are willing to try 
every scheme that can be devised to save them from this 
curse, except the one simple and only true remedy, viz. — 
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Total Abstinence from that which engenders all the evil we 
deplore. Why not do without the drink altogether ? 

E. Oh dear, Oh dear ! Flo ! what an aggravating little puss 
you are, to be sure. It is really quite wicked of you to go on 
in that manner. Are not the barley and the grapes a part of 
creation ? good things that God has given us to use and not 
abuse? We have no right to try and do away with such 
things, as it has pleased God to place them in our midst. 
You know very well that Teetotalism would never have been 
heard of but for Drunkenness, Well, then, if we can only 
induce the people to live temperately and moderately with 
regard to these things, drunkenness will disappear at once. 
This is what our Society intends, and we mean to do it too. 

F. Oh Ethel, you have set yourselves a difficult task I 

E. Well, perhaps we have. But come to our inaugural 
meeting, and if you have anything to say, we shall be glad to 
hear it. 

F. I mean to come, for I heard that discussion would be 
invited, so I have written out this little incident {taking MS, 
from her pocket) to illustrate my objection to your schemes, for 

I am no speaker, but I can read it to the meeting, can't I ? 

E. Oh ! yes, of course you can. But do let me hear it now ! 

F. Very well, I'll read it " There was once a very hard- 
working and industrious fellow living in the neighbourhood of 
London, called John Tidy. His wife was a perfect model of 
industry and cleanliness. She had, it is true, certain peculiar 
notions of her own respecting household matters, but as her 
intentions were good — for she was the most well-meaning 
woman that ever lived — why, no one took any notice of her 
odd ways, not even her husband. She was for ever putting 
things straight, arranging her work, and tidying up the place. 
In fact, she was such a slave to her notions of neatness and 
good order, that if a poor little spider chanced to take posses- 
sion of ever such an out-of the-way comer, in any part of her 
house, and there spin his web, she soon found out the little 
intruder, and would exclaim, " O dear 1 oh dear ! when will 
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these tiresome spiders learn to spin their webs properly. They 
are always so full of holes, it makes the place look so ragged 
and untidy, I can't bear to see them. Bother the tiresome 
little pesls I they keep me for ever employed ;" and down the 
untiring little body would sit on a stool in the corner of the 
room, and taking out a very small needle, thread it with the 
finest silk, and proceed forthwith to carefully and neatly darn 
every hole in the spider's web. When her task was finished 
she would throw herself back in an admiring attitude, and 
exclaim, " There ! that looks something like now : once more 
the place is made neat and tidy, and how long will it keep so, 
I wonder ?'* Then up she would jump and *. 

E. Here, stop a bit, Florence, stop a bit. Is this someone 
living in Colney Hatch, that you are talking about ? 

F. Oh dear no! 

E. Well, it looks very much like it. Why didn't the silly 
creature sweep the nasty things away altogether, instead of 
losing her time in that idiotic way ? They are of no use ! 

F. How do we know they are of * no use ? ' They are a 
part of creation. God created these wonderful little creatures 
and taught them how to weave their marvellous webs. So you 
see, Ethel dear— 

E. Get along with your nonsense, do. I haven't patience to 
listen to you. I shall fancy that you are becoming as great a 
ninny as Mrs. Tidy, if you go on like that. The way to make 
the house clean and decent is to sweep all such dirty and use- 
Jess things away, not /«/Vv^ them. Who ever heard of such a 
thing as darning a cobweb ! 

F. Oh ! then you really do think that to adopt such a course 
would be a foolish waste of time ? 

E. Certainly I do I No woman in her senses would act so 
ridiculously. 

F. Then if this is true of Mrs. Tidy, what shall we say o^ 
those who would darn up the trap-holes in the Alcoholic spider's 
web, when by one strike with the broom of total abstinence it 
may be swept away altogether. 

4 
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E. Oh, Flo ! You are more artful than any spider. I feel 
like the poor fly in the web, fairly caught And how to get 
out of the meshes in which you have so unexpectedly en- 
tangled me, is a task too hopeless to even attempt. I never saw it 
ill that light before* It really seems so absurd I can hardly 
keep from laughing. 

F. I'm glad my little story has had such a good effect upon 
your mindi It gives me hope that it may be of some service 
at the meeting next week. 

E. Oh yes, that it will ! it has convinced me, and all in a 
moment, too. I can see the folly of the position so plainly now. 
Talking about adulteration, and early closing, and whom they 
shall sell it to, and how and when, and all of the rest of it, is only 
like troubling one's self to darn a spider's web, instead of sweep- 
ing it away altogether. Isn't that what you mean, Flo ? 

F. Yes, dear, that's it, exactly. 

R So I thought Oh ! won't we have some fun at the 
meeting, for I shall support your side all I can, and I'll ask all 
I know to do the same. 

Y, {To the audience,) And perhaps you, my kind friends, will 
support the side of truth and common-sense in this important 
matter also. And when you hear anyone either in public or 
private making a fuss about how, when, and where the drink 
is sold, and trying to stem the tide of intemperance by any 
other remedy than the true one — ^Total Abstinence: — try to 
show them that the evil is in the thing itself, by relating as 
much as you can remember of the story of Mrs. Tidy, [Exeunt. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF FARMER GILES. 



Whose funeral's that, did you say, sir, just gone down the lane 

by the 'Bat?' 
You're strange about here, that be certain, or you wouldn't be 

asking me that ; 
For there ain't a man, woman, nor child, sir, the country round 

for miles, 
Bat knows that to-day we're a burying the daughter of Farmer 

Giles. 
She belonged to the Band of Hope, sir, was the villagers' joy 

and pride. 
And if you've a moment to listen, I'll tell you how 'twas that 

she died. 

I s'pose you ain't heard of Bob Harris, sir ? being strange like, 

round these parts j 
He's a mason, and lives over yonder, in a cottage of Squire 

Hart's. 
Not one, sir, could match Bob Harris, he'd the knack and the 

skill of a score, 
And he beats 'em in time, too, as well, doing six days' labour in 

four. 
There's none as could turn out a job like Bob, so I've heerd 

his shopmates' boast, 
For when he handles the tools, sir, why, they works o' theirselves 

a'most 

But with all the money as Bob could earn, the wolf wouldn't 

keep from the door ; 
Maybe you can guess what it was as was alius a-keeping him 

poor. 
His wife had a life of it, poor crushed thing, no dog, sir, of 

mine should share. 
Slaving away from morning to night, with little to eat or to wear. 
Yes, sir, she's worked till she's dropped for him, and yet he 

could give her a blow ; 
If she'd a give up, as most women would, why, they'd all bin 

starved long ago. 

It must ha' bin hard, sir, takmg a blow from the hand as give 
her the ring. 

But she never spoke 'gen him — some women don't — poor half- 
starved, ill-used thing ! 
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They've had three children, two on 'em's dead — they was all 

rather weak in the build — 
Yes, two on 'em died — no, that ain't the word — I ought to ha' 

said they was killed. 
For he as'll spend his money in drink, when his children's a- 

dying for bread, 
Though doctors may call it this, that, and t'other, their deaths, 

sir, be on his head. 

The oldest, sir, is the one as is left, and she does nothing but 

sing; 
She alius seems happy, yet none knows why, for she's lost her 

sight, poor thing. 
It seems as if heaven had kept her alive, poor white-faced, 

pinched little ghost, 
That her mother, who dotes on her, might not die o' grief 

some day at her post. 
Of all the toys she's had give to her, sir, her doll sh e loved 

better than all, 
Give 'er, they say, by a servant as lives at the Squire's, sir, up at 

the Hall. 

It's the biggest and best ever knowed. When she got it she 

made such a fuss, 
For a doll such as that, sir, ain't often seen in the homes o' the 

likes of us. 
She calls it * Nell,' and I'll tell yer why — it's the name of the 

baby as died ; 
And never a night does she go to bed but she's giot that doll by 

her side. 
And it's dressed so fine — far better than her, for she alius goes 

badly dressed — 
And she talks to it, sir, like a mother a-nursing her babe at the 

breast. 

I'm 'fraid, sir, you're tired, for in telling a tale, I knows I'm a 

bit of a dunce. 
But if you can wait a bit longer, I'll get on to the end, sir, at once. 
Bob, I must tell you, come home one night, as he'd often come, 

sir, afore, 
Wanting some money, but his wife had none, so he felled her, 

sir, to the floor. 
They'd got nought, either, as he could sell, for the place, you 

can guess, had been cleared 
Of all as 'ud fetch 'em a sixpence, 'cept the doll, sir, of which 

you've heerd. 
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He looked all round for the price of a drink to quiet his aching 

head, 
And spied that doll, sir, a-peeping out from the rags they called 

their bed. 
He seized at it quick, with a yell of delight, for the drink had 

made him wild. 
Yes, stole it away from the half-starved arms of his poor little 

sleeping child. 
* A doll such as t/iat^ for folks like us. Bah ! It'll fetch me 

the price of a pot.' 
And slipping it under his tattered coat, he rushed from the 

place like a shot. 

Away down the lane he stumbled and ran, eager to get to the 

'BelV 
But he missed his footing — 'twas nearly dark — and down like a 

log he fell. 
Just about then Farmer Giles's daughter happened to pass that 

way 
(You know, sir, the dear young thing, as they're going to bury 

to-day). 
And worse luck too, was nussing the doll she most times took 

for a walk, [talk. 

And stopp'd, as she got just near to Bob, to hear all his rambling 

But Bob never see her a-standing by, so she heard him the 

story tell 
Of the stolen doll hid under his coat he was going up town to sell. 
She thought about how the poor child would feel as soon as 

she come to wake — 
And longed, sir, at once, to give up her own for that poor little 

blind thing's sake. 
He took it just then from under his coat, where he put it away 

to hide. 
And 'mired it so, in his half-drunk way, then flung it down b'his 

side. 

She seized at the chance, for creeping behind, with a *skeered' 

and frightened face. 
All cautious like, she picked up the doll and popp'd down her 

own in its place. 
And off to Bob's hovel she run, a-looking all guilty and red, 
Meaning to put it, sir, fore she woke, back 'gen in the poor 

child's bed. 

8 
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But, being a bit flurried, and the room all dark, she, poor thing, 

never saw 
That dreadful black heap — Bob's half-dead wife — ^a-huddled 

up, sir, on the floor. 

So on she went, for she knowed that room, having bin there 

often afore — 
(She was always a-going about, 'mong the homes of the sick and 

poor) — 
But my story's got such a dreadful end, one as I shudders to 

tell. 
For over that heap, sir, of sorrow and rags, poor dear kind soul, 

she fell. 
She struck her head 'gen a broken jug as Bob had knocked to 

the floor, 
And dead next morning, poor thing, she was found, her face 

all covered with gore. 
If Christ's ever found, sir, on earth, where all's so with selfishness 

* spiled,' 
It's mostly, I think, 'mong the homes of the poor in the heart 

o' some dear little child. 
For depend on it, sir, though some'U p'rhaps jeer — at what I'm 

a-saying scoff" — 
When we forget self for love of another, Jesus ain't very far off". 
They say, as Bob's never drunk since, he's so crushed like, with 

sorrow and shame : 
And I've had none either, for years, and I'm glad, sir, as you be 

the same. 
The cemefry's just over yonder, so I think, sir, I'll bid you 

good-day. 
For I wants to be one among them as'll stand by her grave, sir, 

and pray, 
That this drink as is cursing our land may be afore long swept 

away — 
But maybe you'd like to go, too, sir ? if it ain't too far out of 

yer way. 
I knows a short cut 'cross the fields — it's a precious long way 

round the lane — 
'Twill do us both good to stand by the grave of the last one the 

drink has slain, 
There to vow— if we do nothing else— more 'an ever to battle 

the drink ; 
So let us be jogging at once, and I'll take yer there, sir, in a 

' twink.' 
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12 Truth will Conquer after all 

TRUTH WILL CONQUER AFTER ALL. 

Some people own our cause is right, 
Yet in their drops still take delight ; 
They urge us forward in the fight, 
But will not join with us outright. 

They smile and wish our cause — ' God speed,' 
But there is something else we need : 
'Tis their example \ then, indeed, 
We shall be certain to succeed. 

As tiny seeds that ride the breeze 
May grow some day to flowers and trees. 
E'en so, in life, one often sees 
Tis little things that hurt or please. 

The simplest things are right or wrong. 
To which of these does drink belong ? 
Ask the widow and orphan child, 
Ask the maniac fierce and wild. 

And ask the needle's white-faced slave, 
Ask the inebriate's early grave ; 
Then ask the workhouse, ask the jail. 
You'll hear from all the same sad tale. 

Here then's a field for workers true, — 
A work of love that all can do, 
A work whereby example's light 
May lead life's erring ones aright 

Let's use the talents we possess, 
For though but small they might be less ; 
For e'en the humblest oft can bless, 
Some, all but lost one, in distress. 

Then be not deaf to duty's call, 
Because your influence is but small ; 
For truth and right, whate'er befall. 
Are sure to conquer after all. 

lO 
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GEOFFREY GRAINGER'S GUESTS. 



CHARACTERS: 

Geoffrey Grainger (Draper in a poor neighbourhood), 
Lucy Grainger (his wife), 

Mr. Coates (Tailor^ smartly dressed; with a small cane), 
Mr. Capwell (Hatter with glossy hat, which he is constantly 

brushing with large red handkerchief), 
Mr. Soleman (Shoemaker with large Jieavy walking stick), 
Mr. Metalton (Ironmonger, with bulky gingham umbrella), 
Mr. BEjyNiii (Upholsterer, wearing large oldfashioned spectacles). 



Scene. 

[Grainger's back parlour. Geoffrey looking over his stock, 
book, Lucy sewing,^ 

Geoffrey (sighing deeply). Oh, dear ! ah, me ! (Yawning 
loudly^ Oh, dear, dear I 

Lucy. Whatever is the matter with you, Geoffrey ? What 
on earth are you sighing about ? 

Geoffrey. Why, I've just been taking stock, my dear. And 
when I look at the immense stock of goods I have on hand, 
I can't help sighing. I never knew trade so bad before in all 
my life. 

Lucy. But sighing won't mend matters, will it, Geoffrey ? 

Geoffrey. No, that it won't. There is only one needle 
that can repair our national rags, and that is 

Lucy (laughingly). Now look here, Geoffrey. Though you 
are a draper, please to leave needles and mending alone. 
What can men know about such things ? 

Geoffrey (sadly). Thoughtless and trifling at the most 
serious times. That's a woman all over ! 

Lucy (playfully). Grumbling and low spirited if everything 
is not exactly right. That's a man all over ! 

Geoffrey. I'm glad to see you so light-hearted. I feel too 
sad to joke. When I look over my books and see the vast 
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quantity of goods that I have on the shelves waiting in vain 
for customers, I feel so dejected I scarcely know how to bear 
myself. We hardly sell enough to meet current expenses. 

.Lucy. Come, Geoffrey, don't despond. Trade will soon 
improve, depend upon it. And after all, I dare say we are not 
any worse off than our neighbours. Folks don't want the 
things, I guess, or they would come and buy them. 

Geoffrey. That's poor consolation and very shallow reason- 
ing, Lucy. You surely do not mean to say that all the families 
round the neighbourhood are as comfortably clad as they could 
wish to be, so come not here to buy, because there is nothing 
they need ? 

Lucy. Oh no, Geoffrey, for there are hundreds all around 
us who would gladly wear better clothes, and have many other 
conaforts too, for the matter of that, only they can't afford it 
How can they buy our goods if they haven't the money ? 

Geoffrey. Ah ! now you are touching upon just the very 
point that I want to get at. Not having the money is no proof 
that they can't afford it. But there is one thing they can't 
afford to buy, and that is Strong Drink. 

Lucy. What do you mean by saying they can't afford it ? 
They do afford it. 

Geoffrey. I mean that men who have to earn their daily 
bread, cannot afford to part with their money for that which 
does them harm instead of good. They cannot waste their 
money at the public-house, and have it to spend in home com- 
forts as well. 

Lucy. Why, Geoffrey, you talk as if you were a Teetotaler 
You haven't signed the {a knock), 

Geoffrey. Hark ! Run to the door, Lucy, I think I heard 
a knock. 

Lucy. All right, Geoffrey {opens the door). Oh ! it is our 
next-door neighbour, Mr. Coates. Come in, Mr. Coates. 

[Enter Coates.] 

Geoffrey. Come along and sit down. How's business ? 

Coates {seating himself). Shocking, shocking ! Gets worse 
and worse every da)r. Don't you find it so ? 

Geoffrey. I do indeed, and wife and I were talking about 
it when you knocked. What is j^^^r opinion about the matter ? 

Coates {flourishing his cane). Why, I think it is a great 
shame for my shop to be full of unsold goods, when there are 
80 many people going about in rags. 

Lucy. That's what ray husband says. 
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CoATES {rising). Excuse my not stopping, I only popped in 
to see if you could lend me to-day*s paper for half-an-hour. 

Geoffrey. Not going to stop ! What nonsense — sit down. 
I want to talk to you, for you have expressed my idea exactly. 

CoATES {seated again). Well, I think it is the correct one. 
There are people all about us living in discomfort and misery 
for want of those very things which are lying idle on our 
shelves. And why? Because the money that should buy 
them is squandered at the public-house. I remember when I 
was a boy 

[^Knock at the door,"] 

Geoffrey. Another visitor, Lucy. Run and see who it is. 
Lucy. Yes, Geoffrey {opens door). Well, I declare. Here 
are our two neighbours opposite. 

[Enter Capwell df;//f -Soleman.] 

Capwell. Good-evening, Mrs. Grainger. Oh! here's Mr. 
Coates, too. 

Geoffrey {rising to meet them). Good-evening, neighbours ; 
very glad to see you. {A general shaking of hands all round.) 

Soleman {thumping his .stick do7vn). I was just coming out 
when I heard Capwell's door bang. ' Where are you going ? ' 
said I. * Over to see Grainger,' said he. ' So am I,' said I, * for 
I'm so (Capwell fussily brushing his hat) " down in the 
dumps," I must go and talk over the bad times with someone/ 
* Well, then, we'll both go together,' said he. * So we will,' said I 
{flourishing his stick), ' so here we are, you see.' 

[All seat themselves.] 

Geoffrey. Curiously enough, Coates and I were conversing 
upon the present all-absorbing topic — the depression in trade — 
when you knocked. 

Capwell. It's something awful, isn't it ? 

All. Yes, yes. 

Soleman. And the worst of it is, so much of it is needless. 
The present bad state of things might to a great extent be 
remedied. There is plenty of money about, but it is unwisely 
spent. It nearly all goes to one class of shopkeepers — the 
publicans. 

All. Hear, hear — shameful — disgraceful. 

Capwell. I'll tell you what set me thinking. This evening 
when I was lighting the gas in the window, I saw Miles Carter 
go staggering past with a hat on that was a sight to see. The 
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brim was entirely gone, and the rest of his clothes were in the 
same deplorable condition. Now that man is a skilled 
mechanic, earning from forty to fifty shillings a week, and yet 
he goes about in that disgraceful state. And all the while 
there's my shop full of hats and caps, and yet hours and hours 
go by without a single customer coming in. And why ? Be- 
cause the public-houses absorb so much of the working men's 
money, they are compelled to go about in garments that would 
disgrace a pauper. {Brushes his hat angrily,) 

All. Hear, hear. 

SoLEMAN {thumping his stick on the floor). Well, now, that is 
strange. The very same thoughts passed through my mind as 
I stood at the shop door this evening. A couple of shoeless 
urchins were looking at the boots and shoes in the window. 
' I had a pair giv me, jist like them,' said the smallest boy, 
l)ointing, * but father sold 'em next day for drink.' * Why 
didn't you hide 'em ? You was a duffer,' replied his com- 
panion, who had the voice and manner of a man but the form 
of a child. * So I did, and didn't he hide me^ that's all. He 
whacked me with a strap till he made me say where I'd put 
'em. I wish boys never had no fathers.' ' I'm wuss off than 
}0U,' said the other boy, 'for I've got a drunken mother. Look 
out ! here's a peeler coming ; he'll think we want to " nick " 
something,' and off they shuffled up the street out of sight. 
Now look here, gentlemen : there's my shop full of boots and 
shoes, and lads walking the street with bare feet, and yet 
scarcely anybody coming to buy. And what is the reason ? 
Not because their parents can't earn enough money to keep 
them decent and respectable, but because they spend so much 
in drink. {Bangs down his stick in anger ^ 

All. Shame, shame. 

Geoffrey. Depend upon it, the public-house is the one 
great foe in our midst, that is at the bottom of all the mischief. 

SoLEMAN. Not the least doubt of it. 

CoATES. My father used to say the very same thing, for I 
remember when I was a boy 

\Knock at door.] 

I.UCY. Whoever can that be ? We are to have company to- 
night, and no mistake. {Opens door,) 

[Enter Metalton and Bedwin.] 

Lucy. Oh, Geoffrey, it is Mr. Metalton and Mr. Bedwin. 
Geoffrey {risi/ig). So it is. Come along and make your- 
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selves at home. WeVe got quite a meeting here to-night. liow 
are you ? How are you ? {Shake hands. ) 

Metalton. We're all right, thanks. But we had no idea of 
seeing so many neighbours here. Hope we don't intrude. 

Geoffrey. Intrude? no; what nonsense! Come alongj 
and sit down. We are just chatting over the present bad state 
of trade, so you couldn't have popped in at a better time. 

Bedwin {wiping his spectacles). That's what everybody's talk- 
ing about, and no wonder either, if other folks' experience is 
the same as mine, for I've got a shop full of furniture that no 
one seems to want. I declare to you I haven't had a single 
customer the whole day. 

CoATES. And you don't want any, Bedwin. Married couples, 
just beginning housekeeping, are more in your line than single 
customers. I remember when I was a boy 

Metalton {interrupting him^ and tapping the palm of his 
hand with his umbrella at nearly every word). And I'm nearly 
as badly off as you are, Bedwin, for my shop is well stocked 
with everything that is useful and necessary, and yet, if you 
believe me, I'm hardly selling enough to pay my way. 

Geoffrey. I can quite believe that ; it is the general cry 
everywhere. 

Metalton. I expect you are wondering why we have called, 
so I'll just explain. Bedwin, as you know, lives next door to 
me, so we often have a chat and a glass together after weVe 
shut up. Well, we were enjoying ourselves this evening as 
usual, when all at once we heard a knock at the door, and who 
should it be but Mr. Goodman the missionary, and what do 
you think he wanted ? 

Geoffrey. Can't say, I'm sure. 

Metalton {thumping the floor with his gingham). He was 
actually collecting subscriptions for a clothing club for the 
destitute poor. The *poor,' thought I, why where would 
their poverty come from, if they didn't go to the public-house ? 
So we thought we would call before he got here, and advise 
you not to give him anything. 

Coates. * Clothes for the poor T Humph I What an idea! 
And when they get them, they'll sell them for drink. I re- 
member when I was a boy 

Geoffrey (to Metalton). You didn't give him anything 
then? 

Metalton. Yes, I did ; I gave him a bit of my mind. I 
told him we were so badly off ourselves, through trade being 
80 slack, we could hardly keep things going. 
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Bedwin. I advised him to go to the publicans, for they get 
nearly all the money now-a-days. He said that was ' all rub- 
bish/ so I pulled out the Times, and called his attention to 
Mr. Hoyle's letter, which states that notwithstanding the ter- 
rible depression in trade, the money spent in drink in 1878 
was ;£t8i,67o more than in 1877. There (banging wnbrella) 
if that don't stir up the trading community to the adoption of 
some practical remedy for the present deplorable state of 
things, why nothing will. 

SoLEMAN. That's a startling fact, gentlemen. Those who 
supply articles necessary for the comfort and well-being of 
their fellows doing less business, but the publicans who sell 
that which can be done without, doing more business than 
ever. (Tapping his boots with his sticky It isn't right I It 
isn't right ! 

Capwell. No wonder publicans can afford to take a corner 
house and fit it up so grandly. It would soon reduce their 
takings if everybody kept to one glass a day, as I do. 

Geoffrey. Now, friends and neighbours, I think we have 
discussed this matter long enough. But let us not part until 
we have decided upon some really practical remedy. (Hear, 
\\tdjjfr07n all.) If I mistake not, we have not done all that 
we might towards mitigating the great evil of which we com- 
plain. At least, I think not ; but that we shall see presently. 
I have noticed one peculiarity in the remarks that have fallen 
from the-iips of my fellow-townsmen to-night, and that is a 
unanimity of feeling against the drink traffic. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, is thai feeling of a genuine and practical kind ? In 
other words, are there any amongst us who can say — There is 
not one penny of my money in the 142 millions spent last 
year in drink? Let all who are abstainers hold up their 
hands. {None.) None, not one. I can't even hold up my 
own hand. Now, gentlemen, I think you can see wherein we 
are wrong — in which direction the finger of duty is pointing. 
If the times are bady it is mainly because our own habits are 
worse. We must alter the latter, before we can reasonably 
expect any settled improvement in the former, depend upon it. 
(Takes a roll of paper from his pocket.) I have here the result 
of my own reflections upon this matter. It is a document to 
which I will just affix my own signature, and then I will lay it 
upon the table with the fervent hope that all present will follow 
my example. But let me read it to you before I sign it. 
* Tlu Shopkeepers!* Total Abstinence Society. — We, the Shop- 
keepers of Bresston, feeling that the present distressed state 
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of trade is mainly due to the drinking habits of the people — 
a conclusion forced upon us by the fact that the people are 
perishing for want of the comforts and necessaries with which 
our shops are overstocked, and which remain unsold because 
so large a portion of the people's earnings are squandered in 
drink — resolve, that for the future we will entirely abstain 
from all kinds of alcoholic drinks, and endeavour by all fair 
means to induce others to do the same, believing that it is 
the daily and ordinary use of strong drink that has given 
birth to the multitude of liquor shops that abound on every 
hand, and which we view as the one great stumbling-block in 
the way of our national and individual prosperity.' There, 
friends and neighbours, those are my conscientious convic- 
tions. I will now affix my name, and trust that all present 
will do the same. (Signs it — Hum of voices talking it over,) 

Geoffrey. Who will make No. 2 ? 

Lucy. I will, Geoffrey. We cannot expect the men folk to 
persevere in the right course unless they have the help and 
sympathy of their wives. (Hear, hear.) Will you take the 
pen after me, Mr. Coates ? 

CoATES. Well, really, Mrs. Grainger, I don't think there is 
any need for 

Geoffrey. Whafs that you're saying, Coates? You a 
tailor and yet unwilling to * follow suit.^ 

CoATES. All right, I'll sign it. It isn't much that I take, 
so I might just as well leave it alone altogether, for I remember 
when I was a boy 

Geoffrey (interrupting. Now, gentlemen, who will be the 
next ? Don't all seize the pen at once. 

Capwell (to Soleman). Now, Soleman, what do you say ? 
I will if you will. 

Soleman. Done ; I'll do it ; and won't my wife be pleased, 
for she's been a teetotaler a long time, and so has my biggest 
girl. They have wanted me to sign it many a time, but I 
could never see any harm in the little I took. Never mind, 
here goes, and like a true bom shoemaker, I'll stick to it to 
the last. 

Geoffrey (pointing the place). On the next line but one, if 
you please ; leave every o^er Ime blank : they may be wanted 
presently. (Signs.) 

Capwell. Bravo, Soleman ; and now I'll sign it I'm proud 
to have my name so near to yours. 

Soleman. But you are hardly in your place, Capwelh 
Being 9, hatter, you ought to have been at the head of the list 
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Geoffrey. Come, gentlemen, don't let the page get dry. 
Keep the ink flowmg. Now, Metalton, don't hesitate, for as 
an ironmonger you must surely see the importance of * striking 
while the iron is hot/ 

Bedwin. Screw up your courage, Metalton. It is very 
necessary for anyone in your profession to hit the right nail 
on the head. 

Metalton. Blest if I know how to decide. I'm afraid I 
shall have an awful time of it with the missis. She's so fond 
of her stout 

Bedwin {to Metalton). Our names appear side by sid« in 
the same street, so come along old chap, and let us be next 
door to each other on this paper too, for I mean to sign it. 
(Signs.) 

Metalton. I think I'll put my name down and chance it, 
but I'm afraid I shall not be able to keep it. (Signs.) 

Geoffrey. Friends and neighbours, you have acted like 
men of common sense, and I have every hope that great 
results will follow eventually. But there is one thing that we 
must try and secure if we would remain firm to our resolu- 
tion, and that is to coax our wives into adopting the same 
course. Now you can see the meaning of those blank lines 
between the names. As you are aware, I am already most 
happily situated in this respect, for the second line on this 
paper contains a name of which I am more proud to-night 
than ever before in my 'life. (Hear, hear.) Now, how are 
we to get these blank lines filled up ? I have it I Lucy, go 
and get the supper ready. We shall want supper for two, 
four, six, yes, twelve — supper for twelve. And you, Capwell, 
Bedwin, Coates, and all of you, run home and fetch your 
wives, but don't tell them the secret, mind. And while we 
are enjoying the good things that Lucy is sure to provide for 
us, we v/ill disclose the whole affair, and if the dear tiresome 
creatures — ^and they can be most provokingly tiresome some- 
times — (laughter) — if they fail to do all that these blank lines 
require of them, I shall be tempted to say that they are un- 
worthy such husbands as those whose names adorn this page 
and our street. (Cheers from all) Come, Lucy, my dear, 
look alive. 

Lucy (rising). All right, Geoffrey, I'm going. I'll soon 

have everything ready. [Exit 

Geoffrey. Now, gentlemen, oflf you go at once, and don't 

come back without your wives ; if you do, I shall go and fetch 

them myself: [Exit all but Geoffrey and Coaxes. 
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CoATES {with a flourish of his cane). Well, Grainger, this is 
a strange affair, and no mistake. 

Geoffrey. Think so ? Well, perhaps it is a bit odd when 
one comes to think of it But all the best cf the fun is yet to 
come. 

Coaxes. True, true ; you mean the supper, I suppose ? 

Geoffrey. Exactly so ! 

CoATES. Ah ! I'm afraid you will find Mrs. Coates a very 
difficult person to persuade, for I remember when I was a 
boy 

Geoffrey. My dear fellow, go and fetch her at once. 1*11 
soon set your mind at rest on that score. 

Coaxes. I'll go this very moment, and shan't I catch it for 
stopping so long. \Exit. 

Geoffrey (to audience). My dear friends, I announce with 
deep regret that we shall not be able to invite you to join our 
supper-party this evening. The times are so bad, we really 
cannot afford it, and that's the plain honest truth. This will 
disappoint you, IVe no doubt, for you will naturally be anxious 
to know the result. My dear friends, you may consider the 
whole thing as good as settled. When the matter is properly 
explained to them, they will put down their names, like the 
loving, sensible creatures women always are. Let us hope that 
this supper^i'iioxi may prove a reality. But although we cannot 
ask you to join us at the supper table, we do most earnestly 
invite you to join us at \ht pledge table. If all who have been 
asked to sign the pledge since the temperance movement 
began, had done so and kept it, only one class of tradesmen 
would ever know anything about ' bad times,' and that would 
be the makers and vendors of strong drink, for their trade is 
essentially bad. But I must not stop another minute, for 
Lucy will never get the supper ready if I don't go and help 
her. So good-night [Exit 
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GOD IS LOVE. 

A PIOUS naval officer 

Was in a storm at sea ; 
The ship Was tossing to and fro, 

The waves roared angrily. 

But fear within that Christian heart 

Found no abiding place, 
Impending danger could not mar 

That calm and happy face. 

His loving but affrighted wife 
Addressed him thus : * My dear, 

Why ! how is this, you're not afraid 
When danger is so near ?* 

He led her by the hand on deck ; 

While speaking not a word. 
He seized her roughly by the arm, 

And drew his glittering sword. 

Then at her breast he pointed it ; 

But not a doubt or fear 
Disturbed that true confiding heart ; 

The shining blade drew near. 

' Why I how is this, you show no dread 
While thus I threatening stand F 

* Because I know,' she sweetly said, 

' The sword's in your dear hand.' 

* Then know, dear wife, He, whom I trust, 

Can stay at His command 
The angry waves ; He holds them in 
The hollow of His hand. 

*'Mid all our trials and troubles here, 
We've one true Friend above ; 

So, when inclined to doubt or fear, 
Remember " God is Love !" • 
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CHARACTERS: 



Sydney Birchart ... 
Alfred Crofton ... 
Charles Westlake... 
Fred Haslar 
Bob Melton 



A Teetotaler, 
Sydney s Cousin, 
Fond of a Glass, 
His Friend. 
Waiter. 



Scene (Wednesday Evening.) 
Refreshment Room in Coffee House in town of Mossford. 

"'^nter Charles and Fred.) 

C. Well, Fred, what shall we have ? 

F. I'll have some cofifee. 

C. So will I. Waiter I (Raps with his stick) Waiter I 

(Enter Boa) 

B. Yes, sir, coming. 

C. Two cups of coffee, please, and pen and ink. 

B. Yes, sir. \Exit, 

C. Now, Fred, where's the sheet of paper ? 

F. (Taking it from his pocket,) Here it is. I say, Charles, 
old fellow, what a spree it will be. 

C. Rather. Won't Sydney be awfully wild, that's all I 
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F. You'll put it in The Herald^ of course ? 
C. Oh yes, The Mossford Herald is the paper. It has by 
far the largest circulation. 

{Enter Bob, luith coffee^ etc.) 

B. Have anything to eat, sir ? 

C. No, thanks. Here's the money. 

B. Thank you, sir. (Aside, as he departs) I wonder what 
them two gents is up to? They didn't come here for no 
cofifee. They're going to write a letter ; it's a love affair, as 
sure as my name's Bob Melton. \Exit, 

(C. writing and F. sipping his Coffee,) 

F. Don't make it too long, Charles. {Slight pause!) 

C. There ! I think that will do. (Handing paper to F.) 
Read it out loud. 

F. 'Young men in search of employment will hear of 
something to their advantage by applying between lo and 
II a.m., on Friday next, to S. B., 37, Pencilton Terrace, Moss- 
ford.' That's capital, Charley, couldn't be better. 

C. Yes, I think it will do. Drink up your coffee, Fred, and 
let's be off to the office with it at once ; it's only a few doors off. 

F. (Rising) All right, Charley, I'm ready. 

C. (Slapping F. on the back as they go out,) Fred, my boy, 
won't we have some fun over this. Ha I ha ! ha I 

F. Ah I won't there be a jolly crowd there, Friday morning ! 

{Exit F. and C laughing. 

(Enter Bob.) 

B. Oh 1 they're gone, I see. I should like to know what 
them there coves is up to. (Going off with tJie empty cups,) 

(Enter Sydney.) 

S. Waiter ! Cup of tea, loaf and butter, 

B, (Turning bach,) Yes, sir. [Exit. 

S. (Reading the Neivspaper) I wonder what the papers 
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would do for matter'to fill their columns, if the drinking system 
was abolished. Nearly all the cases at the Police Court smell 
of drink. Some are thoroughly soaked with it, and yet Chris- 
tian men and women give it to their children : allow it a place 
on the table with their food, and actually ask God to bless the 
meal Ah, well ! 

{Enter Bob with tray.) 

B. Pleasant weather, sir. 

S. Yes, very. {Fays.) 

B. Thank you, sir. . [Exit. 

S. I should like to know what fresh piece of mischief that 
frolicsome neighbour of mine is hatching. He and his boon 
companion are oflf somewhere in a great hurry, for as I turned 
the corner just now, they came rushing round in such a reck- 
less manner, I don't know how I kept my feet. 

{Enter Alfred whistling,) ' 

A. {Excitedly) Why, Sydney, is that you ? 
S. {Rising.) Well, yes, I believe so. How are you ? {Shake 
hands) 
A. Nothing could have been more fortunate. 
S. Oh, indeed ! 
A. {Seating himself,) You are just the very man I want to see. 

{Enter Boa) 

S. So glad. But you seem quite excited. ^Vhat's the 
matter ? 

A. Here, waiter, cup of coffee, please. Strong as you like 
and plenty of sugar. 

B. Yes, sir ; all right, sir. \Exit, 
A. Did you say I looked excited? Well, perhaps I am a 

little. Read that, Sydney (Jmnds paper), 

S. Why, this is an advertisement to young men out of work, 
and apply at my house, too, where they will hear of something 
to their advantage. ( With surprise^ I know nothing of this. 

A, I thought as much. 

so 
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{Enter Bob.) 

B. There you are, sir, as strong as an elephant, and exactly 
the same colour. 

A. That's the style ; and plenty of sugar. 

B. There's hardly room for the spoon to go in the cup, 
sir. 

A. Thanks ! {Pays. Exit, Bob.) Yes, it's just as I guessed. 
I felt sure you didn't know anything about it But let me tell 
you what /know of the matter. I'm advertisement clerk now 
at The Herald office, and just as I was leaving for a cup of 
coffee — only a few minutes ago — in came a couple of swells. 
One of them gave me this advertisement, and paid for one 
insertion ; seeing it bore your address, I put it in my pocket, 
intending to call and let you see it before it was inserted, when, 
as luck would have it, I find you here. Do you know the 
writing ? 

S. No, never saw it before in my life. But I think I know 
whom I have to thank for this little plot to annoy me. Did 
you notice if they had walking-sticks and blue ties ? 

A. Yes, both of them. 

S. Then it's Charley Westlake who is at the bottom of this. 
It's not the first little trick he has played me. 

A. Indeed I what can be his motive ? 

S. I'll tell you. He and I live next door to each other. 
He is very fond of the glass, and knowing my great aversion 
to such habits, tries all he can to annoy me. But I take it all 
in good part, for he is really a very nice young fellow, only the 
drink and drinking companions are spoiling him. But I 
shall get his name into my Pledge Book some day, depend 
upon it. 

A. Well, we can frustrate his little game this time, at all 
events, by leaving the advertisement out. 

S. Oh no I don't do that Let it appear. Ill have some 
fun over this, before I've done. 

A. Very well, Sydney, as you please. We are frightfully 
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busy, just now, so I must be going. I only just ran in to 
have a cup of coffee ; I must wait for my tea till I get home. 

S. All right, don't let me keep you, but call Friday evening, 
if you can find lime. 

A. Yes, I will, for I shall feel anxious to know the end of 
this odd affair. Good-bye. 

S. {Rising.) Here, half a minute. I'm going the same 
way, so we may as well go out together. Come along. 

\Exit S. and A. 

Part II. Scene (Friday er^ening.) 
Sittiftg Room. . Sydney seated at the table, writing. 

{Enter Alfred,) 

A. Good evening, Sydney. 

S. {Rising and shaking hands.) Good evening. Glad to 
see you. Come along and sit down {offers a chair,) I have 
this moment finished a letter to a teetotal friend, giving him an 
account of this morning's meeting. 

A. What meeting ! I haven't heard of any. 

S. Oh, indeed, then I have something interesting to tell you. 

A. When was it held ? 

8. It was held in this house. Come, come, how dull you 
are. You haven't forgotten that advertisement, surely ? 

A. Oh ! I see. I did not know you were referring to that. 
How did you get on ? Let's hear all about it. 

S. ru tell you. A little before ten my visitors began to 
arrive. In twos and threes and sometimes six a time. I 
opened the folding doors on the first floor and invited them in 
there, and by eleven o'clock the place was completely filled, to 
the great astonishment of my servant, who could not imagine 
what it all meant. 

A. Well enough she might be astonished. But go on ; what 
happened next ? 

S. A little after eleven I entered the room, and catching sight 
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of Charley Westlake — who, of course, had come out of curiosity 
to enjoy my dilemma — I called upon him, as the only person 
known to me in the room, to take the chair. He reluctantly 
complied, and commenced by saying that he came as others 
did, through seeing an advertisement in the paper, and was 
quite at a loss to know why a chairman was required, for he 
certainly did not view the advertisement in the light of an 
invitation to a public meeting. With these few remarks he 
begged to leave the matter for his friend and neighbour, Mr. 
Sydney Birchart, to explain, which he had no doubt he would 
do at once, to the satisfaction of all present At this I rose 
and told them I had not the remotest idea what the ad vertise- 
ment meant, having had nothing whatever to do with it I 
stated furthermore, that I appeared to have been made the 
victim of a practical joke, by someone possessing more money 
than sense. But having received an intimation of what I 
might expect in the way of visitors, I resolved to be not the 
least disconcerted, but receive them all in a kindly and welcome 
spirit, and improve the occasion by giving them a short address 
on a subject of vast importance to all, young men especially. 
I then gave them a little practical advice on how to get on in 
the world from a Temperance point of view, asking all who 
were not teetotalers to sign the pledge at once, and concluded 
my short address — which was listened to with the greatest 
attention — by expressing the hope that they had all, as stated 
in the advertisement — ' Heard something to their advantage.' 
A hearty cheer greeted me as I sat down. 

A. Well, I never ! What a jolly aftair. I wish I'd been 
there. 

S. Let me finish my story. Several young men got up, one 
after the other, and gave their experience as teetotalers, con- 
firming all that I had advanced in support of temperance 
principles. And how do you think it all ended? Why, 
twelve remained behind to sign the pledge. 

A. You don't say so ? We'll have a paragraph about this in 
to-monow*s paper. 
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S. Wait a bit. There's more to come yet. An hour ago, I 
received that letter, {Hands it to Alfred.) Just read it 

A. {Reading,) * Dear Sir, — It was I who inserted that 
advertisement in The Mossford Herald^ and I am very glad that 
I did so, for it has been the means of bringing me to the first 
Temperance Meeting I ever attended in my life, and I feel so 
deeply impressed by what I heard, I have resolved to take no 
more strong drink, as long as I live. I can no longer be so 
regardless of my own interest as to buy a stumbling-block to 
put in the way of my own feet I shall be glad if you can call 
this evening and spend an hour with me. Then I can add to 
your Pledge Book the name of your grateful and sincere friend, 
Chas. Westlake.' 

S. There, Alf, isn't that encouraging ? 

A. It is indeed, very encouraging. 

S. I am sorry to Imrry you off, but I have accepted his in- 
vitation with a promise to be there at eight ; I must ask you, 
therefore, to excuse me, as the time is up. 

A. Oh, certainly, Sydney ; we'll go out together, and I only 
wish I could make one of the party. Bring him to our monthly 
meeting to-morrow night, if you can. 

S. Oh 1 ah ! That's well thought of. You may depend upon 
seeing us there, for hell be sure to come. ( Turning to audience) 
And if there are any here, who will have an hour to spare to- 
morrow evening, we shall be very pleased to see them also. 

A. Yes, do come. But for your own sakes, not ours, for no 
one can attend a Temperance Meeting without hearing — as I 
trust all have done to-night — 

* Something to their Advantage/ 
(Exeunt.) 
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THE GREATEST GO OFTEN 
UNCROWNED. 



*Tis only the heart-breaking story once more '^ 

Of a drink-ruined family and home ; 
One sad story more of that curse to our shore, 

That has sent forth so many to roam. 

Yes, 'tis once more the old, old story of woe, 

Where the innocent suffer the most ; 
Where drink plays the part of a merciless foe. 

Till the mother drops dead at her post. 

One child, a frail girl, has survived all the strife, 

O'er whose future the angels might weep, 
For, wor&a than alone, in the " Battle of Life,** 

There's a drink-fettered father to keep. 

Her only home, now, is a hovel at best, 

Where the stars can peep in from above ; 
But she strives — who can say the effort's not blest ?— 

To replace all that's lost with her love. 

Before the day breaks with her basket she's seen. 

Bravely acting her difficult part ; 
And few who partake of her cresses so green, 

Know the anguish that's breaking her heart. 

Behold her, poor girl, in the brook with her cress,— 

Unencumbered with stockings or shoes. 

Though poor, she is tidy and clean in her dress, 

Just the picture an artist would choose. 
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Iler voice and her manners so gentle and mild, 

And so silken and sunny her hair, 
'Tis plain she was once Fortune's favourite child, 

One whose little life knew not a care. 

But yet, 'neath that girlish and delicate form. 
There's a daughter's love deathless and brave, 

That dares to encounter life's pitiless storm, 
If her father she only can save : 

A spirit her mother displayed in the past, 
For, oh ! brightly one hope ever burned : 

That he whom she loved, fondly loved to the last, 
Might, e'en yet, from his error be turned. 

Then let us remember, 'mid life's changing scenes, 
Sterling worth 'mong the poor's often found ; 

Look not in high places for true kings and queens^ 
For the greatest go often uncrowned. 

Let loving self sacrifice thrill through the heart, 
Then who cares for what fame can deny ? 

They well can afford with earth's trifles to past, 
Who've a crown waiting for them on high. 
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THE BRINY DEEP. 

Hurrah for a plunge in the briny deep ! 
Where after each other the wavelets leap, 
Where all the poor fish have to live and to sleep, 
In their home 'neath the foam of the restless deep. 

Hurrah for a plunge in the briny deep ! 

Where thousands of funny things crawl and creep, 

Where the sea-weed grows in a tangled heap, 

Off the strand 'mong the sand of the wondrous deep. 

Hurrah for a plunge in the briny deep ! 

Where Death a rich harvest doth often reap ; 

For some of our loved ones are now asleep, 

In their graves 'neaih the waves of the mighty deep. 

Hurrah for a plunge in the briny deep ! 
Over whose bosom those wild winds sweep. 
That have made so many poor orphans weep, 
For the lost who have crossed the treacherous deep. 

Hurrah for a plunge in the briny deep ! 
Whose huge busy waves many secrets keep ; 
For treasures lie hidden where none can peep, 
In the caves 'neath the waves of the foamin j deep. 

Hurrah for a plunge in the briny deep ! 
But near to the shore be careful to keep, 
Or, else, 'raong the shells and the rocks you may sleep, 
In those graves 'neath the waves of the briny deep. 
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PERCIVAL PROCTOR'S PROJECT; 

OR, 

AN EVENING CALL. 



CHARACTERS: 

Percival Proctor ... A Wiity Tnventor, 

Mortimer Branvill Temperance Secretary. 



Scene. 

Mortimer Branvill's sitting room, M. B. seated at the table 
writings and sipping cocoa, 

(Enter P. P., a smarts brisk fellow ^ with a walking stick,) 

P. Ab, Mortimer, my boy, how are you ? 

M. First rate, thanks ; you're all right, I see. 

P. Never better in all my life. 

M. You seem wonderfully improved since you wished strong 
drink good-bye. 

P. That's true. I'm growing quite young again. 

M. A visit from you in your drinking days used to be quite 
a dismal affair. There was such a careworn expression about 
you ; the very lines in your face seemed to suggest a letter for 
the hospital 

P. Change the subject, there's a good fellow ; calling up all 
these unpleasant features in the past is a queer kind of hospi- 
tality with which to greet a friend. How fortunate that I found 
you at home, for I have a little matter of importance to talk 
over with ypu. I'm so glad J 
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M. (Aside) I'm sorry^ for that talkative fellow never knows 
when to go. {Aloud) I'm just finishmg a report of our last 
meeting ; I shall be ready in a few moments. {Slight pause. 
M. wiiting^ P. standing against the mantelpiece reading a book, 
M., throwing down his pen) There ! I'm glad that's done. 

P. How is your Society getting on, Mortimer ? 

M. Oh, swimmingly I We had seven weekly meetings last 
month. 

P. Seven weekly meetings in one month ! whoever heard of 
such a thing ? There's something wrong with your almanac, 
that's quite certain. 

M. It is a fact, I assure you. We've held meetings in 
' Maravilla/ * Linoleum,* and all the villages round the dis- 
trict. 

P. Is Jones a member of your Society now ? 

M. Oh yes, rather ! He is the most thorough-going teeto- 
taler amongst us, for I've seen his name in five or six different 
places in the pledge-book at the very least. 

P. Who is the best friend to the cause in your neighbour- 
hood? 

M. Why, our bill-poster, to be sure, for he sticks up for us 
wherever he goes. 

p. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Not bad I 

(Mortimer sipping his cocoa.) 

P. Plenty of brandy in that cup of tea, I suppose ? 

M. What a rum thing to say to a teetotaler. You are too 
spirited in your remarks. I have crossed "Tea" out of my 
alphabet altogether. Cocoa is my favourite beverage ; nothing 
like plenty of good nibs, if you want to write well — they make 
a capital composing draught. 

P. Cocoa ! Bah ! I dislike it as much as the publicans do 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

M. I think Sir Wilfred's Bill is gaining groundi don't 
you? 

P. I see no earthly reason why it should not *gain ground,* 
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Do you know why it meets with so much opposition in Parlia- 
ment? 

M. Yes ; because they think it unjust to the poor man to 
stop the business of the drink-selkr^ and yet leave untouched 
the rich man's wine-cellar. 

P. No ; that's not the reason. There's a bigger stone than 
that blocking up the path. Guess again, Mortimer. 
M. I give it up. 

P. It is because the Ministerial Cabinet is full of the ptibli- 
caris tools. 

M. Well said. You deserve * a seat in the house.' {Rising 
and offering a chair) Take a chair. 

P. No, thanks; I would rather stay where I am, that I may 
remain an upright man. 

M. Don't be so unsociable. Sit down, and make yourself 
at home. 

P. I cannot stand against your entreaties, so comply. {Seats 
himself^ moves about uneasily.) This is a precious uncom- 
fortable thing to sit on, Mortimer. 
M. {Offering his own arm-chair.) Then take this one. 
P. {Accepting the offer.) Ah ! this is something like j there's 
some sense in this chair. 
M. Of course, now you are sitting in it 
P. Mortimer, I feel like a philosopher, and beg to inaugu- 
rate my accession to this throne of wit and learning by pro- 
pounding the following great problem in social science : Why 
is a drunkard likely to be taller than a teetotaler? 

M. Because a tippler will go any length to satisfy bis desire 
for drink. 
P. No, that's not the reasoa 
M. Because the very sight of drink makes him long. 
P. No j wrong again. 

M. It strikes me, Percival, that you have got hold of the 
wrong end of the pump handle; I don't believe drinking habits 
do make a man tsdl, for when I drank, I spent so much, that 
before xhe end of the week I generally found myself very short. 
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P. ( With mock severity^ It does not become a philosopher 
to jest. Listen, while I prove my position. The reason why 
drunkards are more likely to be taller than teetotalers is, be- 
cause they are so often taken home on a * stretcher.' 

M. Ha 1 ha ! ha ! Capital ! I never thought of that. Any 
one would imagine that you were very fond of music 

P. Indeed ! why ? 

M. Because you've got so many drums. 

P. Drums ! Where ? What drums? 

M. Why, conundrums. Ha ! ha ! IVe got you this time. 

P. My drums would be perfectly useless to the lovers of 
Apollo's art, because they cannot be l^eaten. 

M. Blowing your own trumpet now. Really, Percival, 
you're quite a musician. 

P. Hush ! I've been thinking a thought ; I was just turning 
the corner of a new idea, when the following question bumped 
up against me. 

M. What is it ? Another drum, I suppose. 

P. Can you tell me why teetotalers are like window-blinds ? 

M. Haven't the remotest idea. Stay! I suppose it is 
something about wearing a * sash.* 

P. No. Try again, Mortimer, try again. 

M. Now teetotalism is something like a window-blind, be- 
cause it comes between us and many pains that are bom of 
t/ie glass. But I can't see in what way teetotalers resemble 
window-blinds. 

P. You can't ! Why, it is because they go against the glass. 

M. Truly; but I think drunkards are very much like 
window-blinds, because they darken the homes of the people, 
and for that very reason they ought to be ^pulled up.* (P. in 
pulling out his handkerchief drops a paper,) Look there! 
What's that you've dropped ? 

P. {Picking it up) Well, I never I It is a sketch or two in 
reference to a new Beer Engine that I have invented {unfolding 
it), also a drawing concerning a new project that I came to 
consult you about 
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M. Ah, you said something about it when you first came. 
But what about the Beer Engine ? Oh, Percival ! only fancy 
a teetotaler inventing a beer engine ! 

P. And why not ? It is a regular teetotal affair, and no 
mistake about that; 

M. How can it be, if it is for drawing beer ? 

P. It is so constructed that the beer on its way from the 
cask to the pewter has all the alcohol extracted from it, and if 
drunk immediately tastes like ordinary beer, and yet does not 
intoxicate. 

M. You'll make your fortune, that's quite certaia And 
what is the other invention ? 

P. Something to eat ; a teetotal biscuit. 

M. We've got that now ; all grocers sell ' Water ' biscuits. 

P. That does not embrace my idea. My notion is a round 
and nicely flavoured biscuit, with the pledge on' one side and 
the temperance coat-of-arms on the other. 

M. A temperance medal made of flour and water. 

P. That's it, exactly. 

M. A decoration for the * inner man,' to be worn on the 
coat of the stomach. Ha ! ha ! ha ! The public will never 
swallow that idea. 

P. Why not ? I think it will take immensely. 

M. If it be a success, it will bring you fame as well as cash, 
for your name will be in everybody's mouth. 

P. Of course it will, because I shall have it stamped on 
every biscuit I feel sure they will sell, especially for tea meet- 
ings and temperance fetes. 

M. I'm not so sanguine. Hark I what's that ? {listening,) 
It is a knock at the front door. Percival, I'm going to ask you 
a favour. 

P. All right, my hearty; what is it 

M. The fact is, there is no one in the house but ourselves, 
except the servant, and she's gone out— (suddenly) by-the-bye, 
how did you get in ? 

P. I found the door ajar, and knowing that I'm always 
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welcome, in I popped and up I came. But what do you want 

me to do ? 

M. Just run down stairs and see who is at the door. 

P. Certainly, my dear boy, certainly. \Exit, 

M. Thank goodness, he's gone ; that was a capital idea of 

mine for getting rid of him. He beats all that ever I heard 

for talking ; and when once he gets in the place there's no 

getting him away again. But I must be off into the next room 

before be returns. \Exit, 

(Slight pause. Enter P. hurriedly^) 

P. I could not see anyone at Why, where's Mortimer ? 

How strange ! I stood at the door rather a long time, so per- 
haps he's gone to look for me, and I've missed him on the 
stairs somewhere. No matter ; I'm rather glad he's not here. 
It will be a good opportunity for me to slip off. The fact is, 
Mortimer is so fond of my company, I can never make sure of 
getting away the same day that I come. {Taking his hat and 
stick.) I'll be off while I have the chance. [Exit 

{Slight pause. Enter M., peeping cautiously.) 

M. Hurrah ! he's gone. I heard all that he said. The 
vain fellow actually thought I wanted him to stay. But I had 
better not remain. Perhaps he has left something behind and 
may come back again. I'll go for a stroll. {To the audience) 
But before I do so, let me advise you not to favour Percival 
Proctor's Project. If you see any of these Temperance Pledge 
Biscuits in the shop windows, pray do not patronise any such 
a tnedalsomt scheme. Let us do all we can to persuade folks 
to sign the pledge, but we must not countenance anything that 
looks at all like forcing the pledge down people's throats. 
Good-night [Exit. 
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LOVE'S FAR MORE THAN ' LARNING/ A 
DEAL. 

T. H. Evans. 

So you want me to read this here tract about drink ; 

Well, I'm 'bliged to you, sir, am indeed ; 
But I knows all about it already, I think. 

Though I never had much chance to read. 

I'm a labouring man, as in course, sir, you've guessed, 

And I've scarcely a book on the shelf, 
For what little I know, and it's little at best — 

Why, I've had to find out for myself. 

For all * laming ' was dear, sir, in my younger days, 
Else, you see, I'd have larnt in my youth : 

Yet I fancy, sometimes, sir, my unlettered ways 
Often helps me to get at the truth. 

I be often a match — though I'm rough in my looks — 

For these folks they call larned and wise, 
Though I never larnt much in my. life, sir, from books, 

But I've got common sense and good eyes. 

So, there's one thing I've laint, as warn't taught as a rule 

In the village where I was a lad — 
And it's bin more to me than a lifetime at school, 

And it's this, sir, that drinking is bad. 

Yes, I've larnt drink's a snare, sir, as many can't stand— 

Ah ! and all on us knows it right well — 
It be causing more trouble and sin in the land 

Than the pen of the wisest can tell. 

I have seen how- the young by the glass are misled — 

How it leads our young fellows astray ; 
And I know it be robbing the hungry of bread, 

Till they perish of want by the way. 
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Now you say this here tract tells us how drink will act ; 

And it's all true enough, I'll be bound ; 
But I've found out all that without even a tract, 

For I read what goes on all around. 

And I don't care a straw, sir, 'bout what drink contains, 

No, nor how, why, or when it be made ; 
But I do know the name of my country it stains, 

And I knows it can tempt and degrade. 

And I don't care a rush how it acts on the brain, 

Be the dose either big, sir, or small. 
For the stupids who drink what so many has slain, 

Can't have got any brains, sir, at all. 

After all there's but little for * laming ' to show, 

For so many, sir, nowdays abstain ; 
All the ins and. outs has bin proved long ago — 

Seems to me, all the facts are so plain. 

So I don't want no tracts, sir, to help me along, 
Though, mind, larning's a thing I don't scorn. 

But all they as can't see for theirselves that drink's wrong, 
They must either be blind or just bom. 

I feel out of all patience with some as I meets, 

Who look leamed and make such a case. 
Out of what, long ago, seemed to me, as you know, 

Just as plain as the nose on one's face. 

For we've had it writ down, sir, in prose and in verse-^ 
Let the larned folks say what they may — 

That this stuff they call * drink ' is the one deadly curse- 
That for ages has blocked up the way. 

So I don't need to go to a book, sir, to know 
How the heart of man drinking can blight ; 

For there's some as I've known have had theirs turned to slone, 
And they've broke their poor mothers' outright 
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There's the son of our squire— and his nurse was my wife- 

And his larning cost no end o' gold ; 
But the drink killed him off in the prime of his life, 

For they say he wern't thirty years old. 

There's our parson, just dead, and a good man he wur — 

With a son as had all he could crave ; 
Yes, but what is he now? it's the old story, sir, 

He's a-drinking hisself to the grave. 

So more * laming,' you see, ain't the want of the day. 
Nor great books, sir, with larned words filled, 

But big hearts that the teachings of Christ will obey 
Till the great law of love is fulfilled. 

Yes, we want those who'll sign for the liiiie folks* sake — 

Loving hearts that for others can feel ; 
It be not want of knowledge makes people's hearts break, 

For iov^s far more than ' larning,' a deal. 

Now I feel, sir, ' Our Father ' tells me to abstain, 

So the thing in itself must be true ; 
Then, oh ! don't let us wait for what tracts can explain. 

But abstain for the good we can do. 

Don't let's worry no more about what others think, 

Nor yet after what doctors say, run, 
When we know by abstaining at once from the drink 

There is practical good to be done. 

For you see, while we're weighing the facts of the case, 

And a-showing our laming and skill, 
There be those we might save from the jail or the grave, 

If we had but the heart and the will. 

But I'm 'bilged to yer, sir, for this tract all the same. 
Though its * larning ' on me's thrown away ; 

But the first one I find as can't make up his mind. 
Why, I'll give it to him, sir ; good-day. 
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The threshold of our happy home 

Death once again hath crossed ; 
The chain that holds us captive here, 

Another link hath lost. 

Though hard we tried our gem to save, 

'Twas all of no avail ; 
Our jewel lost its tiny hold, 

The setting was so frail. 

Love framed for him a future bright, 

Till joy our bosoms thrilled, 
But our too fondly cherished hopes 

Were not to be fulfilled. 

It more than silvers every cloud, 

And soothes our mental pain, 
To know the links thus severed here 

Will re-unite again. 

We know he's safe in Heaven's fold, 

This lightens our distress; 
Although love's garden here below 

Has one sweet flower less. 

Yes, safe beyond the withering grasp 

Of cruel doubt or fear ; 
Beyond the wine cup's luring gleam 

That wrecks so many here. 

And yet, when we recall to mind 

That form so oft caressed. 
The tears will flow, altho' we know 

Our Father's will is best 
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CHARACTERS :: 

Fanny Turner ) ^ 

^ ,, , , . J. Teetotalers. 

Charles (her brother) J 

Jane Dawson Moderate Drinker. 



Scene. 

Fanny's sitting-room. Fanny and Jane sewing, Fanny's hat 
and a small vase on the table, 

F. (holding up her work,) There ! I have gone all round that 
side ; done all that, and that, since you last spohe. You are a 
dull companion, Jane. 

J. Am I ? I've been thinking. 

F. So have I. 

J. What about, Fanny ? 

F. If you'll tell mtyour thoughts, you shall hear mine. 

J. Agreed ! 

F. Well, then, when I noticed how very silent you were, I 
thought to myself, what an awkward place this world would be 
to live in if we could hear each other think. 

J. And I was thinking about your pale face, and wondering 
what I could say to induce you to have a little beer now and 
then, like other natural folks. 

F. As beer does not contain anything needful to maintain 
health, I am not at all troubled about my looks, especially as 
I Si\?f3,ys/eel well 
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J. Oh ! Fanny, I have no patience with your foolish fancies. 
Depend upon it, an occasional glass does one good, whether 
one feels well or not I am always better after it. I feel so 
bright and fresh. 

F. You fancy so, but you are deceived. No one can gain 
an advantage by taking that which all are better without 

J. But how do you know that you are better without 'it ? As 
you are a life abstainer you cannot speak from experience. 
Are you not talking of something that you really know nothing 
about ? 

F. On the contrary, I am conceited enough to believe that I 
could teach you something. 

J. Quite possible. I am willing that jrou should try; so 
pray give me your reason for saying that you are better without 
alcoholic drjnks than with them, for one hardly expects such a 
confession from lips that have never even tasted them. 

F. This is my reason, Jane. Strong drink does not contain 
anything that our bodies need. It does not supply any natural 
want in the human system. 

J. That argument could be applied to many things that we 
use. Our lives are so artificial now-a-days, it is difficult to be 
natural in any of our habits, so why hamper yourself with 
vexatious restrictions for such a very insufficient reason. 

F. Oh, do let us talk about something else. How do you 
like my new hat ? {Holds it up.) 

J. Very much indeed. I have been silently admiring it for 
some time. 

F. I'm so glad you like it. {Rising hastily,) Oh, dear me ! 
I've never put my rose-buds in water. They'll all be spoilt 
{Takes tliemfrom her hat and puts them in the vase,) 
J. Well, but they are not real^axe they ? 
F. Oh, no j but still it does them good to keep them in 
water. 

J. Why, Fanny, how absurdly you talk. Is this another of 
your foolish fancies ? 

F. It helps to keep them 'bright and fresh.' 
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J. I never heard such nonsense in all my life. 

R Nonsense ! did you say *' nonsense ?' Have you ever 
tried the experiment yourself ? 

J. I should think not, indeed ! 

F. Then is it not rather unfair to condemn that which you 
know nothing about ? 

J. Why, Fanny, whatever are you saying ? Everyone knows 
there is nothing in water that can possibly benefit artificial 
flowers. If they were recU^ the case would be different. You'll 
be giving water and seed to a stuffed bird next 

F. Ah ! Well, of course it is always easy enough to ridicule 
a notion and call it absurd, but, as I said before, I fancy they 
look better if kept in water. 

J. I am glad you said * fancy,' for it is all imagination and 
nothing else. 

F. Surely I ought to know more about it than you, Jane, 
because I have tried it and you have not. 

J. One's own common sense is a sufficient guide in some 
things. If you once give way to * fancy,' there is no knowing 
where it may lead you. Did you ever know a man who wore 
a wig ' fancy ' that his hair was growing so long he must go 
and have it cut ? 

F. No ; I never knew anyone so wrong in the head as that, 
but I do know someone who gave herself very strange airs 
just now over something almost as absurd. 

J. Oh, Fanny, that's too bad of you. 

F. Someone who is not altogether free from 'foolish 
fancies' herself. 

J. That's quite another thing entirely. 

F. I can see but little difference. The principle is the same, 
and afler what you have said in favour of useless drinks, I 
should have thought that that little idea of mine would have 
suited you exactly. I must say, Jane dear, I cannot admire 
you for your consistency. 

{Enter Charles. Stands listening unpcrceived.) 

J. There is one damaging feature in your case that tells 
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against you, and that \^your own pah face. You can't get over 
that 

F. You make a great mistake there, Jane. Dr. Richardson 
tells us that the suffused face of the drinker owes its redness to 
the paralysing influence of the poisonous drug you consider so 
beneficial ; and that the glowing tint, upon which tipplers pride 
themselves so much, is not confined to the exterior only, but 
extends to more important parts — ^the surfaces of the brain and 
other vital organs being congested more or less, according to 
the amount of injury that has been inflicted on the blood-vessels. 

Charles (Aside,) Bravo, Fanny ! 

J. Oh, yes, that sounds all very well, but that is only one 
person's opinion. My brother told me the other day that Sir 
James Paget had just stated in public print, that, as a rule, 
those who drink moderately are mentally and physically better 
than those who abstain. Now, isn't it very strange that such 
an eminent man as Sir James Paget should say that^ if it were 
not true? 

C. (Stepping forward,) It is strange. 

F. Oh ! it's my brother, Charles. 

J. How he made me jump ! 

C. I repeat, ladies, it is strange, but I can tell you something 
stranger still. I have not tasted alcoholic drinks for twenty years. 
Truth, you know, is always allowed to be stranger than fiction. 

J. If you have no better weapon than that, I shall still keep 
by the side of Sir James. 

C That was only a bit of pleasantry, Miss Dawson. I 
happen to have in my pocket one or two facts that are 
incontrovertible. (Reads from paper-)— In the Temperance 
and General Provident Institution — a society of nearly 
fifty years' standing — the deaths expected amongst the Mode- 
rate Drinking Members, from 1866 to 1881, sixteen years, 
were 4,081, and the number that really did die were 4,044. 
Only thirty-seven less than anticipated. But in the section 
set apart for Total Abstainers, the deaths expected were 2,419. 
And how many do you suppose really died out of that 2,419 ? 
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Only 1,704 — 7 IS deaths less than they were warranted in expect- 
ing. With all respect, Miss Jane, for your friend Sir James 
Paget, I make bold to affirm that, eminent as he is, he may, 
after all, be mistaken in his opinions and wrong in his conclu« 
sions ; but these hard, matter-of-fact figures, extending over a 
period of ten years, cannot lie, even if they would. 

F. There, Jane ! How much is Sir James Paget's opinion 
worth by the side of that ? 

J. I know not what to reply. I think I had better retreat. 
Two against one is not fair. 

C. Allow me to propose a way out of the difficulty. I have 
left my office to-day earlier than usual, that I might attend an 
afternoon lecture on Temperance at the Institute. Come with 
me, and, before you leave the meeting, sign the pledge and 
prove the whole thing for yourself 1 

F. Yes, do — there's a dear ! 

J. Oh, Mr. Turner, how can I ? Why, my father and mother, 
all of us, in fact, have always drank moderately all our lives, 
so how can— 

C. I understand all that you would say, exactly. As a lec- 
turer remarked in a recent popular address : ' People inherit 
notions just as they inherit physical infirmities and diseases, 
and their notions are often quite as abnormal and inveterate as 
their physical misfortunes.' Now I want to help you out of 
this false position. Will you come and hear more about the 
matter, and then promise to give it a trial? 

J. Yes, I will 

C. I knew you would. {2b the audience) And now, dear 
friends, will all here who are not abstainers give me the same 
promise, namely, to try Total Abstinence for yourselves ; for 
the beauties of temperance are not to be discovered or realised 
by mere disputation or argument, but by abstaining. Never 
mind Dr. This, Professor That, or Sir James Any-one-else — but 
honestly try it for yourselves ; I have no fear as to the result 
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LIONS THAT NEVER ROAR. 
A Band of Hope Reading, 

The temptations of life assume a great variety of forms. 

We commonly speak of Satan, the great tempter of mankind, 
as a roaring lion, ever going about seeking whom he may 
devour. But we wish to warn you, dear young friends, against 
even another enemy, a wild beast that never roars, namely, 
strong drink. 

When a lion roars we have notice of his approach, and 
make for a place of safety at once. But the one great danger 
ever connected with that rapacious monster, drink, is its 
apparent harmlessness. Unlike the roaring lion of Southern 
Africa, it never comes to us in a way calculated to excite fear, 
but, on the contrary, appears before us in the most friendly and 
inviting form possible. 

Herein lies its chief power to mislead and ensnare. Foes 
that wear the appearance of friends are the worst kind of 
enemies that can beset our path. 

The wild beasts in King Alcohol's kingdom, fascinate and 
entice all who come within the reach of their alluring in- 
fluence. 

The king of wild beasts is the lion; the king of evil is 
drink: the king of wild beasts is a lion that roars; strong 
drink, the king of evil, is full of the sport and playfulness of 
the kitten, and tries to appear as harmless. He has not the 
honesty of the shaggy monsters that roam the forestff of far-off 
lands, for they roar out their approach before advancing upon 
their prey : they never by any deception or disguise profess to 
be the friends or companions of man. But that wild beast, 
strong drink, has a deceptive and ensnaring manner suited to 
every occasion and circumstance of life, and would have you 
believe that he is the greatest friend to health and happiness 
that man can ever know. 
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He is food to the weak, health to the sick, joy to the sorrow- 
ing, and rest to the weary, that is, if his word is worthy of 
belief, which it is not, for it would be difficult to tell from 
whence poverty, sickness, and sorrow could come, if this great 
disturber of the world's peace could be banished from our 
midst. 

We have chosen to call the two chief imps ' of alcohol, that 
is, wine and beer. Wild Beasts^ the better to warn you against 
them. Let us take each letter of which those two words are 
composed, and see if they do not utter a warning note 
respecting these two roarless lions, that roam so freely in 
among us. 

W ine B eer 

Is E xcites. 

L iquid A dds 

D eath. S trength 

To 
Sin. 

Will you try to remember that little arrangement of the two 
words ? We want you all to consider that wine and beer, and 
in fact all other kinds of intoxicating drink, are worse than 
wild beasts, that is to say, they are more dangerous, and there- 
fore to be avoided, and this is not imagination merely. They 
may well be called wild^ for they have made many become so: 
yes, wild with that unbearable despair that ends in self- 
destruction ; wild with that frenzy of passion which transforms 
the peaceable citizen into the maddened assassin ; wild with 
that frantic delirium of the brain that racks the mind with 
imaginary terrors of the most appalling kind. And they may 
well be called beasts^ for they drag down those who use them 
to a more degraded level than that of the dumb animals that 
perish, investing them with all the worst and lowest features of 
the brute creation, without any of their redeeming attributes. 

Strong Drink is the greatest deceiver the world has ever 
known. People of all ranks and all ages are deluded by it, at 
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10 The Widow'' s Lament; or, 

the wedding feast, and all other times of social festivity. If 
you can only make sure of avoiding these bad but fascinating 
companions, which you can by ever being true to your pledge, 
you will have taken the first great step towards health and 
happiness. 

The evil spirit, alcohol, in its purest and therefore most deadly 
form, wears the pure, white garb of innocent, life-giving water. 
Then beware of it, for it has not the honesty of an open 
enemy, but will come upon you at unexpected times as you 
journey through life, not like a " roaring lion," but arrayed as 
an angel of light 



THE WIDOW^S LAMENT. 

OR, 
THE WILL OF "OUR FATHER" IS BEST. 

O SLEEP, dearest, sleep ! In thyjgrave 'neath the ocean, 
The waves roar in vain o'er thy motionless breast, 

Which ne'er more can thrill with love's tender emotion. 
For Jesus hath called thee away to thy rest. 

Unknown is the spot where thou, loved one, art sleeping, 
For death found thee still at thy post, true and brave ; 

How bittet the thought — when for thee I am weeping — 
My tears oonnot fall on thy premature grave. 

The sea, thy lone tomb ; the thought pains me to madness, 
Death's laid thee away 'neath the turbulent surge ; 

The sea-bird's shrill cry for thy requiem of sadness, 
The foaming waves chanting thy funeral dirge. 
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'Twas a tiff about drink — oh, unbearable thought ! — 
That gave my heart's treasure a home on the sea ; 

Oh, thrice cursed wine cup ! how dearly I've bought 
The hatred that burns in my bosom for thee. 

How little I thought, on the day that we parted, 
The future was veiling this measureless pain — 

How little I thought (even then broken-hearted), 
That we should no more see each other again. 

Yes ! see thee no more. Overwhelming reflection I 
Art thou really 'tombed by the terrible tide ? 

Shall I no more hear that loved voice, all affection ? 
Shall I ne'er again have thee here by my side ? 

It cannot be true ! Let me keep one hope gleaming, 
To 'lumine the future's disconsolate track. 

I'll hope against hope (am I after all dreaming ?) 
The day will yet dawn that shall see thee come back. 

Oh ! help me. Lord I help me, to cease this repining, 
Oh come to the aid of my grief-shattered mind I 

I cannot yet see this dark cloud's silver lining, 
But know there's the smile of a Father behind. 

To Thee, Lord, I come, consolation to borrow ; 

Oh silence each doubt in my murmuring breast I 
I know, though unspeakably bitter my sorrow, 

In all things the will of " Our Father " is besU 
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12 The Days that are Coming are Brighter, 

THE DAYS THAT ARE COMING ARE 
BRIGHTER. 

We should never let care 

Fill the mind with despair, 
Hope will come, if with faith we but greet her ; 

Ne'er with gloom be o'ercast 

Over joys that are past, 
For the bliss that is coming is sweeter. 

In this world, care and grief 

Make our pleasures so brief, 
The mind's often sorely perplexed ; 

So the joy we would clasp 

Glides away from our grasp ; . • • 
There'll be nothing of this, in the next 

Though in happy hours flown 

Blissful moments we've known, 
We shall find all oujj. burdens grow lighter, 

If we never more cast 

Longing eyes on the past ; 
For the joys that are coming are brighter. 

Then, oh ! never let care 

Cloud the mind with despair ; 
Hope will come if we only invite her ; 

Never more be downcast 

Over happy days past. 
For the days that are coming are brighter. 

Yes, we truly can say 

There's a fast hast'ning day 
That will make many life records whiter ; 

When no more in the bowl 

Men drown body and soul. 
Then our lives here on earth will be brighter. 
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FAST ASLEEP. 



CHARACTERS. 




John Bull 


••• ••• ••* 


Mrs. Britannla. Bull 


... 


John Abstinence Bull 


... {Their Son). 


Spoyalgrain 


Maltster, 


Tacksiz 


Exciseman, 


Pewter ... 


Publican, 


POYSON - 


Brewer 



Scene. 

Sittliigroom, John in arm chair ^ reading the paper,' Pen^inky 

and paper, and cash box on the table. 

{Enter Mrs. Bull.) 

Mrs. B. {Aside, throwing up her hands). Oh dear I Oh dear ! 
he's still reading that rubbishing old paper. iVe peeped in 
seven times during the last hour, hoping for a chance to speak 
to him. I won't wait any longer ; if he's cross, he must be. 
John, John dear; I wish you would put the paper down a 
minute, IVe got something so important to say to you. {Slight 
pause. Aside) There, you see ; he don't take a bit of notice. 
I'll try again. John, what are we to do for money ? The 
times are so bad and everything is so dear, and 

John {Gruffly), Get away, and don't bother ! 

Mrs. B. {Clasping her hands). Oh dear ! whatever shall I do ? 
And such a family as we've got, too. 
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4 Fast Asleep, 

John. What matters if we have ? There's plenty of them at 
work. 

Mrs. B. They would be, if they could only get it to do. 

John {to himself). What is this ? {Reads) * Society for the 
Mitigation of Toothache amongst the Chinese.' Capital idea ! 
A most worthy object I must send them a trifle. 

Mrs. B. {Laying her Jiand on John's shoulder,) John dear, 
do let me have a little money. 

John. Get away and don't bother. 

Mrs. B. Oh dear, dear ! What shall I do ? what shall I do ? 
Something dreadful will happen some day ; I know it will ! Oh 
dear ! Oh dear ! \Exit^ wringing her hands, 

John {yawning; lays down paper). Now Britannia's gone, 
I'll have a snooze. That tiresome woman is the plague of my 
life. (Stretches out and goes to sleep.) 

{Slight pause. Enter Maltster.) 
Maltster. Good evening, Mr. Bull. Dear me ! why he's 
fast asleep ; but there, he generally is when / call -And some 
folks say that I should never get a penny from him if he were 
wide awake. He and I are such old friends, I can help myself 
to what I want, for it would be a pity to disturb him. {Seats him- 
self and writes.) There I I'll leave this receipt on the table, 
then he will understand all about it. {Reads) * Mr. J. Bull 
Dr, to Wm. Spoyalgrain : i Bushel of Barley, 4s. 6d. ; Malt- 
ing do. 2S. 3d. ; Total 6s. gd.' {Takes it from cash-box). Now 
I shall be able to put another nine-gallon cask in hand for the 
jolly old chap, which will last him a i^Tf days, then I shall be 
round again. Good -day, Mr. Bull, and may pleasant dreams 
come o'er you stealing. [Exit. 

(John starts up and seizes his cash-box), 
John {Rubbing his eyes). Where am I ? Someone said some- 
thing about stealing. I've been dreaming that I was being 
robbed. What's this? {Taking up receipt). Oh ! Oh ! so my 
old friend the maltster has been. How considerate of him not 
to wake me. Ah, well 1 that's all right. Nothing like plenty 
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of good old ale. What would an Englishman be without bis 
ale ? {Settles down into another doze,) 

{Enter Exciseman.) 

Exciseman. Hope you are quite well, Mr. Bull. Bless my 
heart if the old party aint asleep ! Fast asleep, I declare 1 He 
spends a lot of his time with his eyes shut, and so much the 
better for me. I'm sure of my money when I help myself. 
'Tis lucky I called. I met the maltster just in the nick of time. 
1*11 leave my receipt on the table, then he'll know I've been. 
{Sits do7vn and writes!) * Mr. Bull, Dr, to Thomas Tacksiz : 
Duty on 9 gal. Cask of Ale, 3s. gd.' {Takes it from cash-box). 
If he misses the money, he'll know when he sees this receipt 
that he has not been robbed. \Exit, 

John {starting up,) Robbed! who said I'd been robbed? 
Oh my head! I've had another horrid dream. What's this? 
Oh ! so the exciseman has been, has he ? That's all right I 
don't mind him. I don't mind parting with my money if I get 
something for it. It seems as if I'm not to have my forty winks 
in peace. Never mind, I won't be done. I'll have another 
try. Let me see, how many winks have I had. {leans back 
in the chair and counts on his fingers slowly). Two, four, six, 
eight — eight — {falls asleep counting. Slight pause,) Enter 
Brewer, softly and slowly. 

Brewer. I'm glad I met Tacksiz. He told me John was 
asleep, so I hurried on, and here I am just in time to help my- 
self. I should never get a penny out of him if he were really 
wide awake, according to some people's account. And now I 
come to think of it, he always is asleep when I call. How 
strange I never thought of that before. I'll just make out my 
bill and be off. {Writes) 'John Bull Dr, to Geo. Poyson: 
Brewing 9 galls, of Ale, 3s.' {Counts out cash from the box,) 
Hark ! There's someone coming. I wonder who it is. They'll 
think I'm robbing him. I hope it is not that troublesome son 
of his. If young Abstinence caught me here, I should catch 
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it, and no mistake. Ill crouch behind the table. {Goes on hts 
knees,) 

{Enter Publican ^softly.) 

Brewer {In a low whisper^ peeping). Why it's old Pewter, 
the Publican. Oh ! that is a relief. {Rising up and confronting 
the Publican with outstretched hands). Hush ! hush ! he's asleep. 

Publican {In loud whisper). Ah 1 Poyson, my boy, is that 
you ? and hiding behind the table, too ! I didn't think you 
would descend to such a trick. 

Brewer. I thought it was young Abstinence coming. 'Tis 
better to hide one's self than get a hiding from someone else. 

Publican. True, true ! I guess we are both here on the 
same errand, are we not ? I heard that the drowsy old boy 
was fast asleep, so I thought it was a good chance for getting 
my last little bill settled. 

Brewer. I am here for the very same purpose. 

Publican. Just what I expected. I always make a point of 
calling when he's asleep, and I'll tell you why. You have heard 
cf the teetotalers, haven't you ? 

Brewer. Heard of them ? Rather ! Why, one of John Bull's 
sons is at the bottom of all that trumpery nonsense, and a 
precious lot of worry he has caused us, the meddling, interfer- 
ing young Jackanapes. But go on. 

Publican. Well, I came across one of these teetotal chaps 
the other day, and what do you think he said ? 

Brewer. Some * bosh ' or other, no doubt. 

Publican. He said : * How much do you think you would 
get out of John Bull if he were not drugged into stupidity and 
torpor by your vile drink ? Why, not one penny. You can do 
as you like with him now, because he's half asleep most of his 
time. Any person who will allow sixpenny- worth of nourish- 
ing food to be made into drink, and pay 2s. to have it done, 
must be asleep or else an idiot.' 

Brewer. Well, but surely you don't pay attention to any 
such rubbish as that ? Teetotalers always talk in that way, but 
no man of sense would take any notice of what they say. 
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Publican. * Rubbish ' or not, depend upon it, it is to our 
interest to make the old chap sleep as much as we can, and to 
have as little as possible to do with him when he's awake. 

Brewer. I'm not afraid of John Bull, awake or asleep. 

Publican. Nor T, either. 'Tis that meddlesome, chattering 
son of his that worries me. He's all over the country with his 
teetotal nonsense. 

Brewer. Bother the young upstart, who cares for him ? 

Publican. Why I do, and so do you, only you won't own it. 

Brewer. I say I do not care for him, and 1*11 tell you why : 
we have got the law on our side. 

Publican. Ah ! that sounds very fine, Mr. Poyson, but there 
is less in it to boast of than appears at first sight. 

Brewer. What do you mean ? Haven't we got the Govern- 
ment at our back — the law to protect us ? 

Publican. Of course we have. But we haven't got a law to 
stop the spread of education and common sense. What does 
a gallon of beer mean ? Six pounds of good victuals turned 
into four quarts of drink. The food, which is nourishing, costs 
6d. ; the beer, which is not, costs 2s. There ! but 

Brewer. Hush ! he's moving. We had better be off at 
once. 

Publican. Let me secure my bit of money first. I've got 
the receipt all ready, so I'll just put it in his cash-box and 
take out 4s. 6d., which is my profit on the last nine gallons. 
(Takes it) 

Brewer. Come along, and let's be off. 

Publican. All right, I'm ready. Good-bye, old Drowsy- 
shut-eyes, and may you be as sound asleep next time we call 
as you are now. [Exit both^ with a subdued chuckle. 

{Slight pause. Enter Abstinence singings and noi observing his 

father.) 

Abstinence {Singing). * There's a good time coming, boys, 
there's a good time coming; there's a good time coming, boys, 
but wait a little longer.' {Sees his father.) Well, I declare, 
the British Lion fast asleep. I don't wonder at dad being 
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imposed upon — the dear old chap is always on the dose. (Sees 
hills on table,) What have we here, I wonder? Publican, 
Brewer, Maltster, Exciseman. Well, upon my word, a pretty 
penny these gentlemen make out of my easy-going old 
governor. I must be on the alert and see that he does not 
sleep quite so much. I wish he would come to some of our 
meetings. I wonder what he would think of the so«g IVe 
written for our next anniversary. I'll wake him up with one 
of the verses. (S/ngs.) 

Air— 'Why Rouse the British Lio:j.* 
{Siif^s) : King Alcohol may boast his might, 

With taunts and jeers may greet U3 ; 
But wait a bit, in open fight 

He'll have ere long to meet us : 
Though he o'er us has reigned so long, 

He won't do so much longer ; 
We'll make him feel, though gold is strong;, 
That rtg/it and trut^ are stronger. 

Chorus. — Then, rouse the British Lion ! 

Let's from his slumber shake him, 
The fault is ours, he's sleeping now, 
Let's make haste, boys, and 

{Bringing his hand down heavily on John's shoulders,) 

Wake him I 

J. B. {Starting to his feet). You impudent young scoundrel, 
how dare you frighten your poor father in that manner. 

Abstinence {Laughing). Don't be cross, dad. You may 
well call yourself 'poor father,' for that word will very soon 
describe your condition to the very letter. Just look at all 
these bills ! 

J. B. Well, I see them. What's the matter? 

Abstinence. Why, you have paid i8s. to have 4s. 6d. worth 
of food spoiled. 

J. B. ( Walking about excitedly with both hands in his 
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pockets). Now, don^t go on like that. I never cared much for 
figures. I don^t want to have my mind bothered with that. 

Abstinence. But, father, is it not time that you did give a 
little attention to it ? 

J. B. Oh dear ! Oh dear ! here's another lecture. That boy 
is getting worse than his mother. {Keeps walking,) 

Abstinence. Are you aware, father, that 53lbs. of solid food, 
costing 4s. 6d., are destroyed in making nine gallons of beer, 
and when the brewer has completed his destructive work, you 
have only 4jlbs. of solid matter left, mixed with poison and 
dirty water, for which you pay i8s. ? 

J. B. {Stopping in front of his son,) You are a very well- 
meaning young fellow, Abby, there's no doubt about that, but 
don't you think you often talk a great deal of nonsense? 
Beer is liquid bread, my son, so no one expects it to contain 
as much solid matter as the bread sold by the baker. {Con^ 
iinues his walk,) 

Abstinence. But look at the price you pay for it. You 
have Qolbs. of liquid bread in your 9-gallon cask, and pay i8s. 
for it. 

J. B. Well, and why shouldn't I? 

Abstinence. Because 8olbs. out of the Qolbs. are water, 
which you can get for nothing, and slbs. out of the lolbs. 
remaining, are rank poison — that is the spirit, you know, and 
the remainder is a dirty, gummy sediment, not fit for anyone 
to eat, and only i8s. all the lot. Cheap, isn't it ? 

J. B. {Aloud to himself). That boy's getting too knowing for 
me. It puzzles me how he finds it all out. 

Abstinence. Look here, dad ; I'm going to give a lecture 
this evening in which, by the help of diagrams, I intend to 
explain the whole matter. Will you come ? 

J. B. {Stopping suddenly). Yes, that I will. 

Abstinence. Then go and get ready at once, for we've no 
time to lose, and with your permission Til take these four bills 
with me and read them to the meeting. 

J. B. Do, my son, but don't mention my name on any 
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account. I'll just go and have a brush up, then I shall be 
ready. \Exit 

Abstinence (To Audience), I'm afraid that my respected 
father, John Bull, is not the only believer in * liquid bread ' 
here this evening. If there are any present, who still believe 
in the * Malt Liquor Delusion,* I hope to have their names 
in my Pledge Book to-night. But if they still have faith in 
'liquid bread,' after what has been put before them this 
evening, I shall come to the conclusion that during the 
whole of the performance they have been 
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IN SPITE OF ALL OUR TEACHING. 

** In 1878, with all the terrible depression that prevailed in trade, the 
money spent on drink was ;^i8i,670 more than in 1877.*' — Hoyle, 

There's want and woe enough about 

To set all wise men thinking. 
One half of which would cease, no doubt. 

If folks would leave off drinking. 

And yet how few this plan pursue — 

Their heart's beyond our reaching ; 
And so this curse grows worse and worse. 

In spite of all our teaching. 

We find, as through the world we go, 

Mankind are slow at learning ; 
Concerning things they most should know 

They prove the least discerning. 

Say what we may, they won't give way, 
They're proof against our preaching, 

And so this curse grows worse and worse, 
In spite of all our teaching. 
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WeVe men amongst us, not a few, 

Whom drinking habits fetter, 
WhoVe birth, and education, too, 

That ought to teach them better. 

But custom 'reigns instead of brains' — 

Their mind's beyond our reaching, 
And so this curse grows worse and worse, 

In spite of all our teaching. 

There's some, we find, to truth so blind, 
Strong drink's their greatest pleasure ; 

With heart and soul they seek the bowl. 
As misers do their treasure. 

Like blocks of wood for years they've stood 

Unmoved by all our preaching. 
And so this curse grows worse and worse, 

In spite of all our teaching. 

I'm not a scholar, friends, 'tis true, 

To wit make no pretension. 
And yet to just a fact or two 

I'vo sought to call attention. 

Some homely rhymes, to suit the times, 

Is all at which I'm aiming, 
With kindly darts would strike the hearts 

Of those whom I am blaming. 

But prayers and tears — when Fashion jeers- 
Few hearts succeed in reaching. 

And so this curse grows worse and worse. 
In spite of all our teaching. 
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MY LIFE HAS BEEN A CHEQUERED ONE. 

My life has been a chequered one. Of pain, remorse and 

care, 
I think I may with justice say that I have had my share ; 
IVe no one but myself to thank, so cannot well complain, 
For Drink occasioned every prank that fills me now with pain. 

If self-indulgence launch her boat on life's alluring stream, 
And Fortune's smiles each sense beguiles, who can of danger 
dream.? 

'Twas thus with me, when, lo ! a storm, my cruise of pleasure 

checked, 
For Bacchus drugged the helmsman, so, of course, my barque 

was wrecked. 

Those things which we have battled for, and with our manhood 
bought. 

Too often prove they're scarcely worth a single moment's 

thought; 
This world is full of hollowness, few things are what they seem, 
And life, at best, must be confessed — ^a short delusive dream 

Though human hearts are mostly frail, inclined to sin, and 
weak, 

Yet true endeavours seldom fail to win the prize we seek ; 

But if we cannot gain a place of honour and renown, 

Each one can be a sober man — a king without a crown. 

He who will, may live a slave, and hug his chains with glee, 
Bat let us join with those that brave e'en death for liberty ; 
Each time we drink, another link is added to our chain ; 
Oh let us then be sober men, or never more complain. 
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CHARACTERS. 

Harry Norton Teetotal Carpenter. 

Joseph Blake .•• Stonemasoiu 



SCENE. 
Room in Harry Norton^s house, H. N. %vith bottle and ragy 
and wearing an apron^ polishing small box like a desk, and 
whistling, 

H. N. Spirit has a useful place in the world, after all. 
It is quite a valuable member of society in the polish bottle 
of the artisan, but unfortunately it is too often in another 
sort of bottle, helping to polish off some bright, good-hearted 
fellow long before his time. This is a lovely bit of wood. It 
begins to look as bright as the top of a puddle. 

{Efder Joseph Blake with a jug!) 

J. B. Ah, Harry I how are you ? So glad Tve found you 
at home. 

H. N. I'm all right, Joe. I*m just touching up that old 
dressing-case which you left for me to polish. 

J. B. So I see. You are making it look first-class. I say, 
Harry, lend me a shilling, there's a good fellow. 

H. N. Certainly, mate. But I say, though, what are you 

going to get in that jug? It is a deal too small to hold a 

shilling's worth of water, isn't it ? 
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J. B. Water ? Bah 1 I'm off to the ' Coal Scuttle ' just 
round the corner, to get a pint of fourpenny for my supper, 
and I know the time when Harry Norton could be seen doing 
the same thing. 

H. N. Yes, but I don't use my jugs for such a foolish 
purpose now, and I'm surprised that a chap with your common 
sense don't follow my example. 

J. B. Not I, Harry ! I never was a drunkard, but I do 
like a social glass with a friend now and then. One might as 
well be out of the world as live as you do. 

H. N. Well, and so I am out of the world, at least that 
particular one in which you live. 

J. B. What do you mean by that ? 

H. N. I mean that the abstainer does not live in the. same 
world of danger and temptation as the moderate drinker. 
There are neither public-houses nor tobacco shops in the 
world that I now inhabit, for I never enter either on any pre- 
tence whatever. 

J. B. Humph ! That's not much to boast of, after all 

H. N. Perhaps not. But it implies more than appears at 
first sight, for in body, mind and pocket I run less risk ; and 
since I became a teetotaler, I have reformed my eating habits 
also, and the result is I can do more work with less effort, and 
without feeling tired and * out of sorts ' every now and then, 
as 1 did before. 

J. B. You can't have much pleasure in your life, Harry, 
after all. I quite enjoy my drop of beer every day. 

H. N. There you make a great mistake. I enjoy my life 
at all hours and all times. I have not to wait for special 
times and occasions before I can be happy. All real pleasures 
come from within, and not from the possession of something 
outside of us. I live less in the outside world now, and more 
in the one beneath my waistcoat. Ah ! and there is plenty of 
sunshine there, too. 

J. B, And there is plenty of sunshine beneath mine, if I 
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can only have a half-pint shower of ' fourpenny ale/ just to 
lay the dust. 

H. N. That kind of sunshine don't last, Joe. Lay the dust 
with water, if you want the flowers to grow, for the shower you 
speak of does not make anything grow except weedf. 

J. B. You are prejudiced, Harry, that's about it. 

H. N. Nay ! I merely state the truth. Drinking habits 
have mown down the chief flower in many an indoor garden, 
and after stealing the roses from the wife's cheeks, fringed 
her pallid face with widow's weeds. 

J. B. What nonsense ! That's a case that very seldom 
happens. A fellow can still have a few flowers to brighten 
his path through life, even if he does take a glass now and 
then. 

H. N. Yes, but there will be an awful lot of camomiles 
amongst them. 

J. B. Don't be so hitter in your remarks. Prejudice again I 
I'm out of all patience with you. 

H. N. {Rubbing the box briskly). You know as well as I 
do, that what I say is true. 

J. B. ( With ill temper). Now look here, Harry ! if you keep 
on in this manner, there will be a jolly shine between us before 
long. 

H. N. (Pleasantly). I hope so, Joe (polishing as hard as 
Ju can) for I've given this tiresome old bit of obstinacy a few 
good hard rubs this evening. 

J. B. Yes, there's no mistake about that. 

H. N. Ah f and it's necessary, too, when I've got a case in 
hand like yours. 

J. B. Are you addressing yourself to my understanding, or 
rather my head, or only talking to that box ? 

H. N. Whichever you like, Joe. It doesn't much matter. 
One may as well talk to one bit of wood as another. 

J. B. Thank you for the compliment 

H. N. That was never intended for a compliment; it is 

more— it is the truth. But I'll say no more on that head. 
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{Good huniouredly,) But come, I say, don't look so surly; if 
I've given offence, pocket the affront and this at the same, 
time {gives him a shilling)^ for I think you asked me to lend 
you a shilling, didn t you ? 

J. B. Thanks, Harry, thanks. I'm not the least offended, 
but you do hit rather hard sometimes. 

H. N. You see I'm on strike against the drink, so all. tipplers 
who come near me must expect to be struck hard. 

J. B. Ah ! and there's the clock striking too, so I must be 
off— my wife will think I'm lost Good-night. [Exit. 

H. N. {Seated reflectively ^ his hands thrust into his pockets). 
I don't feel quite comfortable over that shilling. If it is not 
right to lend one's self to the drinking ways of the world, it 
cannot be right to lend one's money either. 

{Enter J. B. hurriedly j without the jug,) 

J. B. {Excitedly), Look here, Harry, you'v« given me a bad 
shilling. 

H. N. Nonsense 1 you're joking ! 

J. B. Well, look at it yourself. 

H. N. {Taking it). Well, I declare if I haven't given you 
that queer looking shilling which I found this morning in the 
street. It does look bad and no mistake — in fact, it is such a 
right down * duffer,' I thought it was no good before I picked 
it up. 

J. B. Well, that's strange, too. I should have considered it 
beneath my notice. 

H. N. So it was. 

J. B. {In a spirit of banter). And yet you picked it up 1 
Really, Harry, I'm surprised at you. Never thought you 
would have stooped to such a transaction 1 If you saw it was 
not a good shilling, why, on earthy didn't you let it remain 
where it was ? 

H. N. Because there was a policeman going by, and I didn't 

ant to be taken up iox passing bad money. 
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J. B. Ha ! ha ! ha ! You never coined a better excuse than 
that. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

H. N. Ah well ! I suppose I must give you another one. 
But Where's the jug? Did you come back without it? 4 

J. B. I was obliged to. 

H. N. {Earnestly), Now, Joe, listen to me a moment. If 
ever you go back for that jug, you are not the sensible fellow I 
take you to be. You offered the publican bad money, and he 
would not accept it : then why accept his bad drink, and give 
him good money in return ? 

J. B. Well, it does seem a foolish thing to do, when you 
come to think of it. 

H. N. I should say it did, indeed. The vile stuff that 
Boniface sells is of no more use to his body, than bad money 
is to his purse. Never mind the jug — let him keep it. Don't 
be juggled out of your cash by any such transparent folly as 
giving good money for bad drink, 

J. B. I never saw it in that light before, I can see now 
that I am my own enemy just for the sake of being the pub- 
lican's friend. 

H. N. That's it, exactly ; for your money is worth some- 
thing to him, but that which he gives you in exchange is not 
worth anything to you — does you no good whatever. Nay, it 
is worse than useless, for it inflicts positive harm. 

J. B. I don't know how it is, but I seem all at once to see 
through the whole thing. Give me back that bad shilling, 
Harry, and the first good one that I earn, you shall have in 
exchange, for it will save me pounds. 

H. N. {Handing it back.) There you are, Joe, and it is 
the first time I ever knew a bad shilling to serve an honest 
purpose. 

J. B. Thank you, Harry. Ill keep that coin in memory 
of the time when I had no better sense than to give good 
money for bad drink. No wonder the times are bad, and the 
working-classes poor. I never was a drunkard, Harry, but 
I've fooled away such a lot of time and money in drink, my 
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home is not what it might have been — in fact, my wife has often 
wished herself out of the world. 

H. N. Then help her to attain her wish. There is a world 
of aches and pains, domestic discomfort, pecuniary troubles, 
and ill health, born of tippling : come out of it, and for the 
future live in that serene and comfortable world, where the 
flowers of health and joy ever bloom, and where the sun ot 
prosperity ever shines. 

J. B. (Jumping up quickly), Harry, I'll never taste another 
drop. But, look here, I say, whatever will my wife think ? I 
mustn't stop another minute* Good-night I 

H. N. Good-bye, Joe, good-bye. \Exii Joe. 

(To the Audience^ 
Perhaps there are some here to-night, who have anxious ones 
waiting for them at home, so / will not detain you, whatever 
others may do. But do not go until you have cast in your 
lot with those amongst us who are * out of the world,* — who 
have no longer anything to do with that vast sea of trouble, 
vice, disease, and poverty, ever flowing from the drinking 
customs of society. Leave all your jugs, bottles and glasses 
behind, and come out of that world which drink has peopled 
with so many temptations and terrors, and led by the Angel 
Temperance, pass into that bright and happy region of earth- 
life where drink-made grief can never come. 

(Exit.) 
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AN UNSAFE THING TO DO. 
Adapted from an American Sketch, 

When people say Drink's something good 

They cannot do without, 
The subject they've misunderstood, 

There's not the slightest doubt 

Or else they're saying but in jest 
That which they know's untrue— 

An unsafe thing to do, at best, 
As I will prove to you. 

Two rival agents met one day, — 

'Twas fire-proof safes they sold, 
And boastingly they talked away, 

And fibs unnumbered told. 

They chanced upon a merchant rich. 

Who fain a safe would buy ; 
So straightway sought to settle which 

Could tell the biggest lie. 

* Our safes,' said- one, *are matched by none} 

We once a cat did take, 
And locked her up secure in one 

Of our superior make. 

*Then round the safe we wood did lay. 

All soaked with oil and tar ; 
For half a week it blazed away, 

As seen both near and far. 
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* But how our safe the flames o'er-ruled 

To tell you 1*11 contrive : 
The fire went out, the safe was cooled, 
The cat jumped out alive. 

Triumphantly that clever youth 

His rival then did eye ; 
He looked like one who loved the truth 

Too much to tell a lie. 

But he who lied to beat his foe, 
Till he could lie no more, 

Found out that foe, as I will show, 
Had bigger lies in store. 

* We tried the self-same thing to do,' 

The rival agent said, 

* But when the door wide open flew, 

We found the cat was dead,' 

* Our safe could no such failure know,* 

The other quickly said ; 

* Our cat came out alive^ you know, 

But your poor thing was dcad^ 

' Stay ! not so fast,' the other cried, 
* You take away my breath ; 

I've yet to tell you how it died, — 
^Ty^zs/rozeUf sir, to death,' 



The merchant proved, as p'raps you've guessed, 

A match for Yankee greed, 
So said, ' The first I like the best— 

An ice safe I don't need.' 
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I'he other agent crowed at that— 

* Be off, your safe's no good ! 
You've killed your chance as well as cat, 

But mine caps all; knew 'twould.' 

• Nay, yours won't do !' the merchant cried, 

And blandly shook his head, 

• 'Tis fahe-Aoods, and not ca/^s, that hide 

The heads of what you've said.' 

Their rage was something to behold, 

They both in fury fled : 
Each fancied he a safe had sold. 

But they got * sold ' instead. 

The moral's plain — all falsehood shun, 

For what I've told to you 
Proves telling lies — e'en though in fun— 

An unsafe thing to do. 

Of all the fibs, both great and small, 

I don't know one that's worse 
Than saying Drink is good^ when all 

Well know it's such a curse. 
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BETTER THAN LOCAL OPTION. 

Strong drink has been for ages — though man's unfailing 

curse — 
By poets, wits, and sages, immortalized in verse. 
Then shame on men of learning, the godly, great, and wise, 
That they're not more discerning j what ails their useless eyes ? 

Had science done her duty, and godliness her best — 
Had fashion, rank, and beauty condemned it with the rest — 
No man would dare, so great a crime, as that, law now defends ; — 
The changing to a liquid curse, the food that Heaven sends. 

Great efforts count for little, the ills of life to check, 
While, like a ponderous mill-stone, this traffic's round our neck. 
We see throughout the nation, despite the good weVe planned, 
The traffic brings temptation that many can't withstand. 

The greatness of a nation is not in boasted wealth. 

But men, who 'mid temptation, keep pure in mind and health. 

In penury and sorrow Di ink's victims pass away; 

Then wait not till to-monrow, but begin the work to-day. 

Yes, close the mouth 'gainst drinking, the act would quickly 

tell; 
Before a week, I'm thinking, the shops would close as well 
'Tis easy of adoption, by e'en the merest dunce ; 
'Twould outvie Local Option — remove the curse at once. 

Then come each son and daughter and swell our gladsome 

throng : — 
Let gleaming silv'ry water be the burden of our song. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER; 

OR, 

THE LAWYER'S DREAM. 



oi^ia 



CHARACTERS : 



T. Brown A Lawyer. 

Jackson Walgrave...///V Friend, Director of a Coffee Tavern 

\Company. 
Mysterious Stranger King AlcohoL 



SCEN?. 



(Lawyer Brown's Office. Brown seated at the table, con- 
sulting some lejal authority.) 

B. (Rubbing his spectacles, as he leans back in his chain) This 
case that I have in hand seems to be an intricate affair. But 
I never found any difficulty yet that I could not overcome. 
{Putting on his spcctcules) Now let me see once more. 
{Studies it quietly for a few moments, then turns over a leaf) 
What is this? {Finds a slip of paper between the leaves^ A mem.' 
that I have to attend a meeting of the * Coflfee Tavern Co. 
To-night, too. {Leans back in his chair) That's a movement 
that is spreading, and will do more actual good than many 
suppose. Arguments are all very well with the cultured few, 
but the masses of the people want something practical. They 
oeed some light and pleasant-looking place, where they can get 
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rest and refreshment, or in other words, the advantages the 
Public-house is intended to supply, without any of its disad- 
vantages. Many men gradually become confirmed drunkards 
by visiting the Public-house in quest of that rest and refresh- 
ment more or less needful to those who are away from home at 
all hours and in all weathers. {Returning to his book) Let 
me see, where did I leave oflf? Oh ! I see. {Reading aloud, 
slowly.) * In all civil actions of this class, if the defendant 
has' {yawning) Yes, exactly so! *If the defendant 
has in any way compromised himself with the ' — (yawning 
again) Oh, bother that musty old book {shuts it up\ it is 
enough to send any one to sleep. {Leans hack in his chair^ legs 
crossed^ elbows on the arms of the chair, and hands clasped, in 
which position he must remain and talk in a subdued yet clear 
voice, as if half asleep) Tom Brown, I don't think you are cut 
out for the law. That's the opinion of the court. {Slight 
pause) Tom Brown does not answer to his name, your 
worship. Verdict for the plaintiflf! Dear me, I feel very 
sleepy. Never mind. It is after office hours. No one likely 
to pop in, unless it is a private friend. {Slight pause. Several 
raps at the door. Repeated louder) 

B. Come in. {Platform gas to be lowered) 

{Enter Mysterious Stranger in black) 

M. S. Good evening ! Lawyer Brown, I presume. 

B. Exactly so, and at your service. 

M. S. {Peering cautiously round) Are we alone ? If we arc, 
I should like to have a little private conversation with yoii. 

B. Exactly so. Take a seat and proceed at once, for we are 
quite alone. 

M. S. {Seated) I have called to consult you about a matter 

of the deepest interest to myself. My name is {starting up 

and listening). What noise is that ? Are you sure that we are 
alone ? 

B. Quite sure, my dear sir, and anything that you may desire 
to communicate will reach no ear but mine, I can assure you. 
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M. S. I am well known to you by repute, although we have 
never before met. I may as well inform you at once that my 
name is 'Bacchus,' or as the temperance folks call me, * King 
Alcohol' 

B. ( With slight start). Nonsense ! surely not. 

M. S. It is a fact. 

B. You don't look a bit like what I had expected 

M. S. My object is to avoid attracting attention, hence this 
disguise. I want your advice. 

B. Exactly so. Proceed. 

M. S. My position is so frequently assailed, I begin to tremble 
for the result, so have called to consult you upon; the matter. 
If I do not get protection or assistance of some kind, I shall 
very soon be completely ruined. 

B. Exactly so ; but I should imagine that you have been so 
accustomed to the aggressive efforts of your opponents that you 
can surely afford to view anything they may say with the most 
perfect indifference. 

M. S. Truly ! I am not easily daunted or frightened ; and 
so long as the teetotalers confined themselves to talking^ I had 
nothing to apprehend ; but they are doing now as well as talk- 
ing, so I think it is high time that I acted on the defensive. 

B. Exactly so ! But may I ask to what you refer when you 
say they are ^ doing V 

M. S. The movement of the * Coffee Tavern Co. ;' and they 
are moving, too, with a vengeance, the whole of which is falling 
upon my head. 

B. Exactly so t 

M. S. Yes ; there is something in this new scheme that aims 
such a direct blow at the system which I have so long and so 
successfully employed, I tremble for the consequences. 

B. Exactly so! 

M. S. I did not care a jot so long as they confined themselves 
to persuading people to sign the pledge, because, with plenty of 
attractive and legalized drink-shops at every corner, I knew I 
wuld always be a match for them. The teetotalers are quite 
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welcome to all whom they can induce to remain firm by such 
means as that, 

B. Exactly so I But really, I do not see in what way I can 
serve you. 

M. S. That's just the point I wish to discuss, for something 
must be done. 

B. Exactly sol 

M. S. My great stronghold is ' Temptation I' That is my 
chief weapon, and if it is once destroyed (the point is broken 
already) my power over the people will be a thing of the past. 

B. Exactly so 1 Still, I must say— - 

M. S. Hear me out. The Public-house appeals to certain 
feelings in a working man's nature that are in themselves only 
natural, and in this fact lies the one great secret of its attractive- 
ness. 

B. Exactly so I 

M. S. After a day's toil working men need change, rest and 
relaxation ; a pleasant game, or social chat — something, you 
know, to engage their minds, and help them to forget all that 
is hard and unpleasant in their lot 

B. Yes, yes. Exactly so 1 

M. S. To read the paper and talk over the events of the day 
in a warm and well-lighted place, where they can throw off all 
restraint, and feel thoroughly at home, offers just the attraction 
to their social nature which the sons of toil need to make life 
a bit pleasant day by day, and if the teetotalers are going to 
supply all this in a place where Strong Drink cannot be ob- 
tained, why, you can see at a glance in what a vital part the 
blow will strike me. This is a brief outline of my tottering 
condition, and I have sought you out for advice and assis- 
tance, and I think you will say that I have come not a whit 
too soon. 

B. Exactly so ! But what do you suggest that I should do? 

M. S. * Do r Why, set all the members and shareholders 
quarrelling amongst themselves. Get some well-known tem- 
perance man to denounce the whole thing as a mistake, a 
visionary scheme never likely to succeed. 
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B. Exactly so f Not a bad idea. 

M. S. With these suggestions I leave the matter in your 
hands. Just think it over. I'll call again at this hour to-morrow, 
when I hope that your experience and knowledge of human 
nature will enable you to devise some plan to completely 
overthrow this new danger, which is gradually assuming such 
threatening, such gigantic, proportions. 

B. I will give the matter the most serious consideration, you 
may rest assured. 

M. S. Many thanks ! Adieu, for I have much in hand of 
great importance ; besides, I feel very uncomfortable in these 
clothes, and long to don once more that classical garb of which 
the poets love to sing. Good night ! {Pausing near the door 
and looking back at B. In loud whisper,) I don't think much 
of old * Exactly so,' he seems half asleep. No matter. I have 
done my best and must away. [Exit the M. S. 

B. Good night (Slight pause, stretches his arms and legs 
and yawns. Knock at door, B. moves uneasily, and snores. 
Knocking continued louder than before. More snoring. Gas 
turned up, Door gently opened, Enter J ackso'^ Walgrave.) 

J. W. {To himself). Surely my old friend is not asleep. {Very 
loud) Ahem I ahem! Is this Brown and Co. 's. Solicitors? 
(B. sits up with a start.) Can I see the sleeping partner ? 

B. {Rising and offering his hand). Good evening, Walgrave, 
my boy, glad to see you. 

J. W. Never thought I should catch j^^// napping. {Sniffing 
and looking rou?id,) Dear me, how strong the place smells of 
spirits. Been having a quiet glass all to yourself, and it has 
overcome you, I suppose ? 

B. Not a glass merely, but the evil spirit himself. 

J. W. What mean you ? 

B. Bacchus himself has been here. I mean that I dreamt 
I saw him just now, as I sat dozing in the chair. 

J. W. Indeed I 

B. Yes ; I saw him as plainly as I see you now. But come 
along and sit down, then 111 tell you all about it 
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J. W. ' Sit down/ did you say ? Why, my dear fellow, our 
Coffee Tavern meeting begins in half-an-hour, and we've more 
than a mile to walk, so we must start at once. You can tell 
me all about your dream as we go along. 

B. {Rising), Very well, I'm ready. {Goes to the corner for 
his hat and stick,) But I say, Walgrave, who is to mind the 
office while we are gone ? Oh ! I know {to the audience)^ per- 
haps, ladies and gentlemen, you will 

J. W. {Intertupting). What nonsense ! It is after office 
hours ! No one is likely to call unless your old friend Bacchus 
should happen to pop back again. 

B. Which is not at all unlikely. {To audience) So, if he should 
call, I hope, dear friends, you will kindly say that I have gone 
to knock another nail into his coffin ; and in case there should 
be any here who would like to assist in making that gigantic 
box, allow me to say, that one of the best nails you can use is 
the Coffee Tavern. But there is only one hammer, after all, 
that can drive it home, and that is the pen with which you have 
signed the pledge. [Exeunt 



THE TWO FINGER-POSTS. 

A MODEL BAND OF HOPE LESSON. 

My dear Young FRiEND3,--The tendency of drink, and 
everything belonging to it, is bad, so I wish you all to learn at 
once, and for ever, that it is right to abstain and 7ifrong to 
drink; and the better to impress it upon your minds, spell 
those two words — right and wrong — letter by letter on the 
fingers of each hand. Up with your right hand ; now then — 

RIGHT; 
now the left hand— 

WRONG. 
What is it that is wrong ? Why, spell it on your fingers after me 
—DRINK. 

What is right ? Why—W A T E R. 

There are the two paths before you in life— one to the left 
and the othef to the right; which will you choose — yc^z/Vr, 
which is right, or drink, which is wrong f Surely you will not 
turn to the left ; for what do we find on the finger-post that 
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points in that direction ? Why, that drink leads those whom 
it deludes in a downward path that tends to— 

D isease, 

R uin, 

I dleness, 

N eglect, 

K navery. 
But look at the finger-post on your right — whither does that 
lead ? Why, to— 

W isdom, 

A ctivity, 

T hrift, 

E njoyment, 

R ectitude. 
The friends that you will meet by the way, if you keep in the 
path that is rights are — 

R eligion, 

I ndustry, 

G ood-health, 

H onesty, 

Truth. 
But take the drink-stained turning to the left, the road that 
is wrong, and who are they who will often be your companions 
then ?— 

Want, 

R emorse, 

O utrage, 

N egligence, 

G uilt 
Will you risk the possibility of having any such undesirable 
companions as these ? Surely not ! 

Now, lads ! I want your teetotalism to be as much a matter 
of certainty as the fact that twelve pence make one shilling. 
Teetotalers may be divided into two classes — those who 
abstain for the love of acting out that which they believe to be 
true ; and those who fear the evil that drink may bring upon 
them. With the former it is a matter of right, with the latter, 
a question of expediency. Don't be frightened at that long 
word ; it is a deal shorter than it appears to be. Once more 
let that little " spelling-bee " hop from finger to finger, and see 
if we cannot spell it with five letters— X P D N C. There 
you are, you see ! It is not such a long word after all Learn 
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from this, that the difficulty lying in the way of any particular 
course will most likely disappear if you manfully face it. Boys, 
abstain as a matter of principle ! Be amongst those who love 
truth for its own sake, and not for any advantage to be gained 
thereby. A boy who will bravely follow a certain course on 
principle, without a thought of gain, can be trusted under all 
circumstances. Make your temperance principles as much a 
part of yourself as your own name — even as sweetness is to 
honey or whiteness to the snow. And shall I tell you why I 
wish you to assume so unflinching an attitude towards this 
great evil? Because it is just as unbending towards yoiL ^ 

It is a foe that knows no relenting moment, no kindly 
impulse. It sleeps neither night nor day ; but regardless of 
rank, sex, or age, wields its deadly weapon with a never-tiring and 
unsparing hand. Do you not remember the working models 
at the Cr}^stal Palace ? Dancing figures, wind-mills, miniature 
artisans, and various other mechanical devices, each one with a 
card fixed near the small opening, containing " Put in a penny 
and the model will play." We may apply this to that most 
wonderful of all mechanisms — the human body. Put in the 
drink, and the model — I mean the body — ^will play some of 
the most fantastic tricks possible. Put in the drink, and a 
whole legion of destructive imps are let loose amongst the 
delicate machinery, and to work they go at once : some at 
your brain, some at your heart, some at your lungs, and so on, 
until the whole body is more or less damaged. 

Put a penny in the Palace model, and nothing can stop the 
figures from moving as their maker intended. In like manner, 
if you are unwise enough to put strong drink into that model 
palace of wonder and beauty, your own marvellous body, you 
set in motion a host of the most destructive little fiends that 
ever marred the beautiful works of God. 

Boys I Surely you will never touch strong drink after such a 
model argument as that. May He incline your hearts to that 
whjch is right ; then, however humble your lot may be, you 
villi have your reward, and see, as you go through life, many a 
trial and many a tempting snare pass by the brave and manly 
youth who always keeps this truth at his fingers* ends, that 
Drink is Wrongs and Water^ Ri^Jit i 
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ONE WHOM YOU'LL EVER FIND FAITHFUL 
AND TRUE. 

Oh list, all ye little ones journeying here, 
A message of love let us whisper to you ; 

Where'er through this life of temptation you steer, 
There's one whom you'll ever find faithful and true. 

She left the home-joys of her mansion above. 
The sad-hearted victims of drink to reclaim ; 

Truth is her cause, and her mission is love, 
And * Angel of Temperance,' dear children, her name. 

She's lovingly calling you now to her side. 
Her proffered protection 'tis folly to slight ; 

You'll need her through life as a friend and a guide. 
If you would keep steadfast in all that is right. 

She'll. shield you from danger, preserve strength and youth, 
And aid in maintaining true vigour of mind ; 

She'll woo you from error's dark path to the truth, 
Where pleasures abound that leave no sting behind. 

Behold her approaching yon gay happy band. 
In crystalline garments so spotlessly white; 

A goblet of crystal she holds in her hand, 

O'erbrimming ^ith water pure, sparkling, and bright. 

And those who partake of that nectar of health. 
Will find life enriched with a measureless joy — 

Riches more princely than mere worldly wealth, 
True riches no power can mar or destroy. 

Then haste to her side that your heart may rejoice. 
She'll help you to keep in the path that is true ; 

Ne'er turn a deaf ear to her soft pleading voice, 
She loves none so fondly, dear children, as you. 

A nestling place she'll give each one in her heart, 

Who'll stand by that spotless white flag she's unfurled ; 
Then ne'er from her side or wise counsel depart. 
And you're safe from that snare thaf s the curse of the 
world. 
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THE NIGHT OF INTEMPERANCE IS PASSING 
AWAY. 

The night of intemperance is passing away, 

And we now see approaching a glorious day, 

That will fill all the liquor lords* hearts with dismay, 

But gladden the rest of the world. 
A day when each man will be fearless and bold, 

And never more barter his soul 
Or that of his brother, for silver and gold. 

In exchange for the maddening bowl. 

The world is now watching the temperance star, 
A gem of our earth-life, no power can mar, 
It gleams to invite those whoVe wandered afar, 

'Tis the hope of a drink-ridden world. 
And men long enslaved by life's bitterest foe. 

Welcome its brightness with joy ; 
While those who grow fat on humanity's woe, 

Try vainly its light to destroy. 

Alas ! for the thousands who're drinking away 
Their manhood to-day, to the utter dismay 
Of those whom they slowly and cruelly slay. 

Though when sober, they cherish and love. 
The bad are made worse by this withering curse. 

And well-disposed men become knaves ; 
Wherever 'tis found, human sorrows abound, 

Its victims fill premature graves. 

It snares the unwary, as all too well know, 

Disguised as a friend, it behaves like a foe ; 

There is naught gained by drinking but ill-health and woe; 

Let it never more lead us astray. 
Oh be not deceived by its treacherous wiles, 

Be not by its brightness allured : 
Be warned by the anguish, the heart-breaking trials, 
Its victims have ever endured 
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WHICH PATH WILL YOU CHOOSE? 



'i^i^i^^i^^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ 



CHAR.\CTERS. 



Horace Weston A Moderate Drinker. 

Frank Marlow A Teetotaler. 



Scene. 

Sitting Room in Horace's House. Horace seated at the table 

reading a newspaper. 

Horace. Confound these doctors, here they are at it again 
(Reading) : * On Friday last, an inquest was held at the Plat 
Iron Inn, Mellstead, on the body of John Day, who died in a 
fit of delirium tremens. Deceased had been a teetotaler for 
more than two years, but about three months ago he was taken 
ill, and against his will was induced by his medical attendant to 
take stimulants. His old appetite for drink became again aroused 
beyond the power of control, till it resulted in his death, in the 
awful manner just stated.' It is something dreadful what these 
doctors will have to answer for. I've no patience with them, 
and they would not have mzxiy patients either, if everyone lived 
as I do. I don't believe in teetotalism, not I ! But I do know 
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how to leave off when IVe had enough, and if everyone did 
that^ it is a precious little work the doctors would have to do. 

{Enter Frank.) 

Frank. How are you, Horace? 

H. Quite well, thanks. (They shake hands y then seat tJiem- 
selves,) I haven't seen you for a long time. 

F. No ; I never seem to run against you now. 

H. I'm glad to hear it. I can remember the time when you 
could not go a dozen yards without running against somebody. 

F. Ah I my boy ; but you see I've signed the pledge since then. 

B. Nonsense, Frank ! 

F. Oh, no ! it is not nonsense, but a very serious matter 
with me. 

H. It is all fudge! You are joking. It is only some of 
your chaff: I remember you of old. 

F. I tell yoii I never was more serious in all my life. Can't 
you believe me ? 

H. Very well, then, I won't call it * chaff' if it goes against 
the grain. 

F. Chaff always goes against tJie grain, doesn't it ? 

H. Speaking of grain reminds me of the false and incon- 
sistent position in which you stan«l as a teetotaler. What was 
the grain sent for, if not to make into that cheering and 
popular aid to health and good-fellowship — a tankard of foam- 
ing ale ? 

F. That is a very old argument, Horace, and it is in such 
a battered state of dilapidation from the crushing replies so 
frequently hurled at it, people are getting ashamed to drag it 
forward. 

H. It will puzzle 5^ou to answer it, but let us discuss the 
matter over a bottle of lemonade. {lie places one on the table 
with tzao glasses,) You drink water, if you like, but give me a 
glass of good old ale — there's more stay in that 

F. Yes, you're right there, for it often makes those who drink 
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it stay out all night. T say, Horace, this is very fine leinonade. 
Where did you buy it? 

H. From the Italian who keeps the cafe at the corner, 

F, Oh ! indeed ; I know. IVe often had a chat with him, 
for he is really a very sensible fellow, which is more than can 
be said of some Englishmen, one in particular whom I could 
name. 

H. He wouldn't be a teetotaler, I suppose I I should like 
to hear something about him. 

F. Very well, just give me your attention for a few moments 
and your desire shall be gratified. The hero of my tale was a 
retired tradesman of eccentric habits, living in a nice little 
villa, which he had just built in a pleasant district a few miles 
from London. One day, when out for a walk, he strolled into 
a new neighbourhood, where the houses and roads were all in 
course of formation. Now it so happened that he had not yet 
laid out his garden, his house being only just finished. So he 
went over to a new road the men were making, and eyed it 
very closely, that he might get an idea for the construction of 
his own path. He found, upon inspection, that the foundation 
consisted chiefly of broken crockery ware. This was some- 
thing new to him. He never dreamt that the products of the 
china shop were ever put to such a novel use. Elated with joy 
at the discovery he had made, off he went to the nearest shop 
and ordered several hundreds of plates, basins, cups, saucers, 
jugs, and other kinds of crockery, for he had plenty of money, 
and had them all sent to his house. Then he set to work, 
broke them all up, and laid them down in the garden path. 
Then he got 

H. Here, I say, Frank, wait a bit 1 What madma i is this 
you are telling me about ? 

F. ' Mad r Horace ? I never said anything about him 
being mad, 

H. No ; you did not say that he was mad, but it looks 

very much like it, for no man in his senses would act like 

that 
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F. Why not ? 

H. What ! go and buy plates and cups and jugs by the 
hundred, only to break them up and lay them in the garden to 
mend the path ! It is perfectly outrageous to misapply the 
result of man's industry in that wasteful manner. 

F. Well, but not if 

H. It admits of no excuse ; in fact, it amounts to a sin to 
wilfully destroy things that are specially intended for some 
good and useful purpose. 

F. Well, but isn't a garden path something ^^^^ and useful? 

H. Nonsense ! The whole thing is wrong and absurd to a 
degree. The man must have been a lunatic. 

F. Then you really do think such an act indicates more 
folly than wisdom ? 

H. Most assuredly I The fellow wias out of his mind. 

F. Then if that was an act of folly, what shall we say of 
those who wilfully destroy the lovely grapes and nutritious 
grain God has sent us for food — yes, wilfully destroy them for 
the purpose of making — what ? Nothing so useful as a garden 
path, but a blighting, maddening, cursed thing, called alcoholic 
drink. If it is a sin to needlessly destroy good crockery, is it 
not a still more grave offence to take the good food * our 
Father ' sends and turn it into a fiery poison ? 

H. Now look here, Frank, do you want to make me as wild 
and zealous a teetotaler as you are yourself? Why, you have 
almost taken my breath away ! 

F. I have only placed before you, in as clear a light as 
possible, the inconsistency of your position. If one man is 
mad, surely the other is. One is walking in a path made by 
the wilful destruction of works of utility and art, that were 
certainly designed for some higher purpose than to be trodden 
under foot : the other is walking in a road in which good food 
is trampled down by the manufacturer of strong drink, and 
not merely wasted^ but actually converted into a most deadly 
poison. Yes! there are the two madmen; say, which path 
will YOU choose ? 
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H. Neither ! I love good sound common sense : I love that 
which is sensible and just, and you have put the matter before 
me in such a striking light, that making and drinking alcoholic 
liquors appear to be neither honest nor sensible, so I'll have 
nothing more to do with so wicked and wasteful a system. 

F. Nobly and honestly said, like a true Briton ; and there 
are very few who bear the proud name of Englishmen who 
would not arrive at the same conclusion, if the subject could 
be put before them in all its glaring inconsistency. 

H. (7(7 the Audience), What is your decision, dear friends, 
ye who are still walking in the only path that leads to drunken- 
ness, the path of moderation? — a path that is strewn, not 
with broken crockery, but broken hearts, shattered prospectSj 
crushed hopes, and ruined lives. 

F. Angels are waiting your reply — a drink-cursed country 
is waiting your reply. For God's sake, for humanity's sake, 
for your own sake, let your answer stand recorded in the 
Temperance Pledge Book before you leave to-night 
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THE DUMB MESSENGER. 
A Reading for the Chairman of a Band of Hope Meeting. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is my painful duty to inform 
you that one of our fellow-workers in the good cause will be 
unable to address you this evening as expected, having met 
with an accident, but I am pleased to say that, rather than 
disappoint, he will address you in a manner quite unexpected. 
He will be here by proxy. His representative is very much 
smaller than himself, and what is worse than all, quite dumb. 
But as I understand the method by which our voiceless friend 
expresses himself, I will interpret to you all that he has to say. 
I know what he means by merely looking at him. He is 
resting very quietly on the chair behind me, so I will at once 
introduce him. (Taking the letter from the chair and holding 
it up,) Here he is : and if you will give me your attention for 
a few minutes I will endeavour to make you understand all 
our little dumb messenger would say if he could only speak. 

" Dear Friends, — I promised last month that I would give 
you a short Band of Hope address at our next meeting, and I 
will not disappoint you. 

" An accident while crossing the street confines me to my 
bed, so, as I cannot come in my clothes, I have come, you see, 
in an envelope. And if my ideas seem to halt, and my 
thoughts seem weak, or imperfectly expressed, kindly bear iu 
mind the disadvantages under which I labour : for not being 
well enough even to lean before you on a crutch and give 
them verbal utterance, I have been obliged to send them 
hobbling to you on the only little wooden leg at my disposal 
— ^my pen. 

"Please accept this apology on the ground that 'a lame 
excuse is better than none.' 
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"But my dear friends, although for a time my body is 
crippled, in spirit, you see, I am as well as ever. This fact 
contains just the very idea that I wish particularly to impress 
upon your minds. My father said to me last year — and they 
were almost the last words he spoke, for Jesus was waiting for 
him when he said it — * Never allow yourself to be beaten in 
the cause of truth.' Those words' made me write this letter. 
1 felt so sad when I found myself unable to rise from my bed, 
and was just giving up all hope of being with you, when 
father's words came rushing into my mind to the complete 
upsetment of all my perplexity and doubt ; so here I am, you 
see, with you in spirit, for although you cannot hear the words 
of my tongue, I have made my pen raise its little black voice 
on behalf of our great cause, and by the aid of another, it is 
now being heard in your midst. 

" It is a long time since I wrote that last line. IVe been 
thinking and resting : thinking of something that Willie Taylor 
said not long ago. Willie used to be one of us, but he has 
left now. And this is what he said — ' Every one is saying, 
" What a fine meeting we had last night,' — but what is the 
use of it ? It didn't do a bit of good for all the public-houses 
were open the next morning just the same as ever.' Now I 
know many very good sort of folks who have left off being as 
young Willie is, years ago, and yet they do not look at the 
matter from any higher point of view than this little boy did, 
tall as they are. But shall we let any apparent want of 
success daunt us? No! Boys! ah, and girls, too: Do you 
know what discouragements ought to teach us ? Not to turn 
back or grow desponding, but to double our efforts. Dis- 
couragements are good for one thing : they separate the heroes 
from the cowards. Perhaps you think *Hero' is too big a 
word to come from the inky lips of so small a pen as mine. 
But father used to say, they were the greatest heroes who were 
faithful in little things. This b one of the most difficult parts 
for even the bravest to play, because it involves an amount of 
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never-sleeping watchfulness that only a few have sufficient 
moral stamina to maintain. 

" I have often wished myself a man that I might do some- 
thing great. I feel so tempted, at times, to overlook that 
which I can and ought to do now, because it looks so trifling 
and unimportant. I like to sit and dream of what I would do 
if old enough. Now I know all this is wrong. We must be 
content to perform the little things that lie in our path day by 
day, however insignificant they may appear, rather than idly 
wait for some grand occasion that may never come. Ours is 
the time of little buds and tiny leaves, and it may seem but 
trifling work to put them forth, but the blossom and fruit of 
byand-bye can never come without them. Then let us not 
wait to do some great and mighty deed, but do well now, the 
little ones that fit our present hands. Mother Nature has 
given us only one Niagara, but to sum up all the little rippling 
brooks that she has scattered through the world, is a task that 
would leave the multiplication table without a leg to stand on. 

*^ If we trace the history of anything that we can name, we 
shall find that it has grown from littles. How are the drinking 
customs of society kept up ? What has made them the power 
they are to-day? Everybody drinking a little. It is the 
universal little all through society, that creates the worst 
difficulty with which we have to contend. And it is only by 
the same line of conduct that our great foe can be mastered, 
that is, by each one faithfully and untiringly doing the little 
duty, however small, that belongs to his position in life. 
Then, boys, don't stand silently by, because you are not little 
J. B. Goughs, for although you cannot come down upon the 
strongholds of Bacchus in a perfect torrent, like that Niagara 
of eloquence I have just named, you can be little babbling 
brooks. 

" And now, in conclusion, let me give you one very strong 
reason why those who take strong drink should abstain : 
because intoxicating liquors cannot be made without the 
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destruction of good food. The brewers and distillers come 
between us and the bountiful gifts of God, and make immense 
fortunes by turning good food into had drink. Even a mere 
schoolboy can see that that can't be right. 

" I have only one more word to say, and that is Good-night ! 
No, stay ! I have forgotten the promise with which I started, 
fur I said I would give you a short Band of Hope address, and 
£0 I will, and as you love the cause of Temperance, mind that 
you never forget it. Now, then, out with your memories. 
Are you ready ? Here it is then : 

Onward Reciter Office^ 

Manchester, 
You can't have a shorter Band of Hope address than that. 
Once more, Good-night !" — {Onward Reciter). 



THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 

Air—' The Slave Shij^: 
In her lone cottage a woman sat weeping — 

Her little child sobbing and crying for bread- 
Despair like a phantom was o'er her mind creeping. 
For alas ! from that dwelling all joy had long fled. 
That room, oh ! so dark, 

And so wretched and cold, 
Death entered, her child 
In his arms to enfold. 
Then dry up your tears, for your little one's safe, 

It is selfish his loss to bemoan ; 
Yes, safe, for with Heaven's bright angels, 

To Heaven's bright angels he's gone, 
Where hunger and sorrow's unknown. 
Softly, fondly, bear him away, 
Onward, upward, to Heaven away. 
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Smilingly, stood the landlord, 

With his conscience lulled to rest, 
Not a thought of love or duty 

Throbbed within his uron breast ; 
"Are all well served, behind there?" 

" Yes, sir," the waiter cried ; 
" Go round once more for/ orders,' 

Keep all with * drink ' supplied." 

" God, oh ! God of Heaven, help me !" 

Cried a voice of anguish near ; 
" Come, oh 1 come away, dear William, 

Stay, oh ! stay, no longer here : 
Our child, once strong and healthy, 

His sad death lies at your door ; 
You have starved him, you have killed him, 

For our boy is now no more. 
Yes, he is dead, our child is dead," 

The mother cried ; " Come, I implore ;*' 
Down, her brutal husband struck her. 

Senseless on the tap-room floor. 

Old England, dear England, no longer endure 

A snare so entrancing thy sons to allure. 

But aid us by joining the abstinence band, 

To drive this great evil away from the land. 

By signing the pledge you're assisting to save 

Some thousands, perchance, from a premature grave ; 

And all those whom youVe rescued, nay, children unborn, 

Will shed o'er your mem'ry a tear when you're gone. 
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CHARACTERS : 

John Carmness, Grocer—a Jocular Teetotal Quaker, who does evorytljin* 
by rule, even speaks iu " measured tones," aud is iu fact calmness 
itself. 

Pompous Blustbr, au impoluous moderate driuker— so full of fire, the very 
meation of water " puts him out." 

Mil. Kashbocks, one who can collect other people's debts better than h'a 
owu thoughts. 

Samuel, a rising son of the Quaker's, who never goes to the " R'siug Suu.'* 



Scene— John's Shop Parlour. 
Jon:T. (after business hours ^ making' out a list of his had dehlx.) 
John Carmness, thou ai*|} too lenient with thy customera. 
(lurnvig the leaves of his lediter.) Here's another, £5 2s. Id. 
I am sadly afraid, John, thou wilt never see any of that. 
(slowly cipph isising each word on the palm of one hand with the 
forefinger of the other.) If there is one class of people that I 
dislike more than another, it is those who do not pay their 
"^vay, — I mean their grocer. (Holding a long list at arm's length.) 
There ! I think I have got to the end of it at last. And now, 
Kashbocks. I am waiting to hear thee knock. (Pacing the room 
alowly.) The extravagance of living induced by drinking 
habits is the pen that has written nearly all those heavy 
amounts in my ledger, and the drink itself is the ink. Hark ! 
(stops) it is now striking eight. In five minutes Kashbocks 
will bo here, for I never knew him to be late in my life. He is 
always to his time to a tick, a most commendable virtue in one 
who deals so much with those who go on tick. (Slowly empha* 
' sisivg^ Sec, as before.) If there is one thing that I value moro 
than another, it is punctuality. Kashbocks' father collected 
my accounts up to the time of his death, and he was as punctual 
and business-like as his son ; and the only time I ever pub out 
the present Mr. K., (he is not present now, but will be presently) 
was when I spoke of his father as the late Mr. Kashbocks. Sir, 
said he, in every business engagement thi'oughout his life, my 
father was never late : be not so unjust, therefore, as to call 
him late now he is dead, (-4 knock). There is Kashbocks; 
come in. 

JEnter Kashbocks. 

K. Good evening, Mr. Carmness. 
C. Good evening ; put dowu thy hat and lake a scat. 
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K. What fioii; of a list have yon this quarter, Mr. Cai*mness P 
Eather long, as usual, I suppose ; rather long P 

C. I fear thou wilt find it is longer than the last. (Hands 
the list to K.) There it is, friend, all ready for thee. 

K. {^eating himself,) Ah ! just what I expected. It is a long 
list. When will people learn to live within their means ? If 
I remember rightly it is the Poet Bulwer, no Bui— BuU^- 
Bomething, dear me, whatever is his name P 

C. Perhaps then art thinking of Cozrper P 

K. Yes, yes, that's it. It was Cowper who has said — (a pause 
^-his hand on his head). Dear me, my memory is like the times, 
getting worse and worse. 

C. Indeed ! I never see the Times, the Daily News is my 
favourite paper. How dost thou find business ? 

K. I cann,t manage to find it. Trade is dreadfully bad. 
1^0 money moving anywhere. 

0. Families are moving instead. One left our street last 
week, and they would not have left even that if they could 
have taken it with them. Cleared out every single thing in 
the middle of the night. 

K. In the middle of the night, eh P They didn't pay much 
respect to the respectability of the neighbourhood, then, 

C. No, and they did not pay their rent, either. 

K. I hope they do not owe you anything, friend Carmness ? 

C. Oh no! I happen to know a little about thcm.^ Fast 
living means running into debt. 

IC. Well, there is something fast about running, isn*t there P 

C. I knew the husband to be a rake, so I would not trust 
him. 

K. I wonder at that, too, for it is contrary to the rules of 
husbandry for a rake to hoe anything, 

C. Thy remark, friend, contains more fun than fact. I feel 
certain it is the drink that prevents so many from paying 
their way. I have not a single IVctotaler on my list o£ doubt- 
ful debts. I feel very much struck with that fact. 

K. I'm sorry for it. It is not pleasant to be struck, especi- 
ally when the blow falls upon one's own pocket. 

0. I have the drink to thank for every blow that descends 
upon mine. 

K. Drink is the chief cause of man's mental, physical, and 
pecuniajy difficulties \ and the great Lord Byron has taid — 
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C. {intermpiing) Yes, I know he Laa, but when I tell people 
these self-evident truths, when I take a man by the button of 
his coat — I always do take a man by the button when I have 
anything important to say, it makes him feel that I have some 
sort of a hold upon him — when I tell folks what a foe strong 
drink is, they do not seem to care a button for the informa- 
tion ; in fact some behave quite rudely, resenting my remarks 
as a piece of impertinent interference. 

K. I have met with the same treatment. I caution young 
men against the dangerous drinking customs of society, but 
instead of thanks, I actually get blown up. If you remember, 
one of our most eminent authors has given to the world the 
following stanza— (a /jfiM^c) — Humph! it has gone. 

C. Friend, thou oughtest to get something for that memory 
of thine. 

K. It would bo precious little, then, for it isn't worth any- 
one's money. 

C. Thou dost not understand. Thou oughtest to take some- 
thing to refresh it. 

K. Oh ! I see. My memory after all does not trouble me 
half so much as some of the moderate drinkers I meet, who, 
as I just remarked, seem quite out of temper with me when I 
tell tbem the truth, and yet I cannot help it, that gin is not 
as wholesome as water. I did not frame the laws of nature, 
nor create alcohol, or the human constitution, but I know one 
to be a foe to the other. 

C. Just so, just so. 

K. I merely state facts^ for the benefit of others, and thereby 
incur the displeasure of those whom I seek to serve. The 
least they could do would be to thank me. But they don't: 
they blow me up instead, and call me a cold-hearted, unsoci- 
able fellow, not fit to live. 

C. I have had to employ the same arguments : in fact I am 
expecting one of these hot-tempered and unreasonable mod- 
erate drinkers here this evening to return an umbrella that he 
borrowed. 

K. Then I'll be off at once, that you may have him ail to 
yourself, for I don't like such company. 

C. Thank thee, friend, and I wish thee success with thy 
long list. 

K. I'll do my best, you may rely upon that. (They shake 
hands.) Success crowns those who try, for as the poet says, 
(pausCf) Dear me, how annoying ! I've got it at the tip of my 
tongue, too. Never mind, good night. (Dcinviivg.) 
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C. Then let me see thy tongne, and I'll read it for myself. 
{Exit K.) Too late ! Ho has gone. Did not hear me, I 
Euppose. (Seats himself and takes vp the paper.) If there is one 

thing that I dislike more than another, it is What is this P 

Here is another long list of " Drink's doings." {Reads.) Wife 
Beating— Desperate Assault— The Cruelty of a Dninken Fa- 
ther — [a hasty AnocA)— and all these dreadful things generally 
happen through drink. They are striking arguments {several 
hiocks louder than hefore) and ought to be printed in ink of the 
brightest vermilion. It would insure them being read^ if 
nothing else. 

Enter Bltjsteb. 

I would not give .a rap for — 

Bluster {xtriding forward in haste) 1 have given a good many 
raps, but no one took any notice, so in I came. 

0. {rising and extending his hand.) Fiiend Bluster, I declare. 
Good evening. I was so absorbed in thought over the paper, 
I never heard thee knock. Pray be seated. 

B. {puitiny amhrella in comer,) Hero is your umbrella, Mr. 
Carmness, returned with many thanks, (jseuts himself.) 

0. Thou art very welcome. 

B. What is there in to-day'a paper to interest you so much P 
{takes it vp.) . 

0. It contains one whole column of the doings of drink. 

B. {throwing asi^e the paper with disgust.) Bah! the old 
subject. I guessed it was something about that, I wonder 
tcetotalism has not been killed and buried years ago. 

0. Why, friend Bluster ? 

B. Because there are so many riding it to death. It is 
impossible for a teetotaller to go through life without wilfully 
bumping up against CTcry one who happens to have wine or 
beer in his glass instead of water, bo he ever so sober. 

C. The evils resulting from the ufeo of strong drink are ever 
thrusting themselves forward to mar our prosperity and 
comfort. 

B. {crossly.) It is all rubbish. I've no patience with any 
Buch a meddlesome, interfering lot. 

0. All who enjoy the blessings flowing from total abstinence 
are in duty bound to try their best to induce others to live 
under the same wise and beneficent rule. Dost thou not think 
BO, friend Bluster P 

B. (wtM temper). Beneficent fiddlesticks ! Teetotallers aro 
little better than a public nuigance. There is no occasion or 
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crent in life free from their inti*UBive interference. Let the 
matter be either private or public, political, social, or scien- 
tific, there is snre to be a teetotaller there " doing his duty," 
as he calls it, that is, finding fault with everything and every- 
body in creation, except those who are like himself. 

C. Gently, gently, my good friend. We do not find fault, 
we merely state facts* 

B. (with irritation.) " State facts !" It's all bosh ! Every- 
body knows that drunkenness is an evil, but that is no reason 
why men who were never drunk in their lives, should bo 
annoyed by the swann of teetotal fanatics that crop up in 
every direction. 

C. And does not drink crop up in every direction ? The facts 
of the case arc so indisputable, no unprejudiced — 

B. (interruptivg.) I know all that you would say, yet still 
consider that the wholesale way in which Teetotallers seek to 
interfere with the old established usages aud time-honoured 
customs of the greatest nation in the world, is nothing more 
nor less than a piece of unbeai-able, unwarrantable imper- 
tinence. 

C. But, my dear friend, consider how — 

B. (mvagely.) I tcoiCt consider. What right has any one to 
tell me that the few glasses of wine I take daily are poisoning 
wc, or that my example is helping to fill the ranks of tho 
drunkards, when I'vo never been drunk in my life ? {paces the 
room excitedly ) 

C. My dear friend, if thou would'st only give me the cjanco 
I should like to say that we do no more than state facta, for 
the sole reason that we desire to warn, help and save others. 
Bnt at the same time we are not in any way responsible for the 
fact, that the facts are fads, 

B. {less severe.) Yes, there is something in that I adr.Ib. 

C. It is not owr fault that alcohol is one of the most power- 
ful poisons in nature. We cannot help it that strong drink is 
not, and never can be, the wholesome article so many imagine 
that it is. Sir William Gull, Sir Henry Thompson, and Dr. 
Kichardson, all condemn what you call moderate diinking, iu 
the most decisive manner. 

B. {with surprise.) Nonsense I You do not mean to say that 
men so eminent as Gull and Thompson consider the respect- 
able, careful and moderate use of strong drink injurious to 
health? 

C. Yes, fiiend, I do say so* Sir William Gull stated before 
the Committee of the House of Lords: *'It is one of the 
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commonest things in EngliBli society, that people are injured 
by drink without being drunkards. It goes on so quietly that 
it is oven very difl5cult to obsei've. There is a great deal of 
injury done to health by the habitual use of wines in their 
various kinds, and alcohol in its various shapes, even in bo- 
called moderate quantities. It leads to the degeneration of 
tissues ; it spoils the health, and it spoils the intellect." And 
Sir Henry Thompson, in a letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, states : " I have long had the conviction that there is 
no greater cause of evil, moral and physical, in this country 
than the use of alcoholic beverages. I do not mean by this, 
that extreme indulgence which produces drunkenness. The 
habitual use of fermented liquors to an extent far short of 
what is necessary to produce that condition, and such as is 
quite common in all ranks of society, injures the body and 
diminishes the mental power to an extent which I think few 
people are aware of.** And in the face of such unimpeachable 
testimony it is madnees for those who drink to still continue 
the practice. 

B. {mildly) Well, then, perhaps therd is some truth in what 
Temperance Eeformers say, after all. 

C. There is, friend Blaster ; there is, as thou wouldst soon 
discover, hadst thou but a desire to know the truth, instead of 
being angry with us for telling thee that which it seems thou 
art unwilling to know. If thou art grieved and vexed to know 
that the grain Heaven sends would bo more beneficial to man 
if used as food, than it is when made into a fiery drink, thou 
must find fault with God and His laws, and not with those 
who have had no hand or voice in the matter. 

B. (vor/Zy) for the good old days of the past, when there 
were no Temperance meetings, no teetotal papers and tracts 
to make people uncomfortable. We used to get on very well 
then. It is after all " much ado about nothing." 

C. The world cannot stand still. Bluster ; not even to oblige 
thee. This is a progressive age, an age of enlightenment and 
research. That which no one thought of questioning last 
century may be utterly condemned this. And those who spend 
their whole lives in studying the laws of nature, the properties 
of food and drink, thus helping the people to live happier and 
better lives, are the world's real benefactors. 

B. Yes, yes, that must be true. 

0. Let us then show our gi'atitude to them by putting in 
practice that which they advise, and assist the great work to 
which they have devoted their lives, by seeking to spread 
abroad a knowledge of the great and priceless truths it ha« 
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cosfc them so much to discover and apply to human needs. 
It is not becoming for us to be angry with these servants of 
the Most High, because the truths they teach do not please 
that ignorant condition of the mind which belongs to a past age. 

B. But how can we be sure that the occasional use of wine 
and beer is contrary to what you term the laws of nature ? 

C. Hast thou BO soon forgotten Gull and Thompson P Hast 
thou forgotten that the first step in making strong drink is to 
destroy the food of the people f 

B. Ah ! That is a fact, and one of vast importance, too. 

0. When we transform food that can do good into drink 
that can do nothing but harm, it is evident that we are working 
ill direct opposition to the will of " our Father." It is a direct 
interference with the arrangements that He has made for our 
well-being. 

Enter Samuel. 
Oh ! here is my son Samuel. (S. draws bach.) Come along 
Samuel, it is only friend Bluster. I am quite proud of my 
only son, Bluster, who I need not tell thee has never known 
tho taste of drink in all his life. 

B. Good evening. Master Samuel; I am very pleased to 
make your acquaintance. (Aside.) 1 fear I have said more 
than I mean ; it will be two to one now, they'll be making a 
teetotaller of mo if I don't be o£E pretty soon. 

C. Now, Samuel, hast thou anything of interest to tell ua 
concerning the meeting thou hast just attended? for friend 
Bluster is rather interested in the subject. (Turning to Bluster, 
emphasising as before.) If there is one thing that pleases nae 
more than another, it is listening to my son Samuel after ho 
has been to a Temperance meeting. Now Samuel. 

S. "VVe had a very full meeting, and a veiy anecdotal speaker. 
There was one thing especially that took my fancy so much I 
took it down, and will just run it over from my short-hand 
notes. " There was once a very eccentric lawyer in a large 
country town not 50 miles from London, who was constantly 
being fined for assault. He was very quiet and inoffensive at 
ordinaiy times, but if anything occurred to ruffle his temper, 
he was apt to show his displeasure in a very striking manner. 
But the chief disturber of his serenity was the postman." 

0. Very strange. What could the postman do to offend him P 

S. Ko thing, really, for he always left the letters regularly 
and correctly. 

C. Then of what had he to complain P 

S. ril tell you. " Whenever he got a letter that contained 
anything he did not like, he used to run out after the postman 
ana knock him down." 

C. How singular } that old lawyer mast have been mad. 
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S. The Magisfcrate i^ever thongbt bo, for he fined him eyeiy 
time he was brought before the conrt. 

B. And serve hmi right, too. The poor postman conld not 
in reason be held responsible for what his letters contained. 
He had no business with their contents. 

0. Of course not. His sole duty consisted in delirering them 
to the right parties. 

S. Just so ! And that dutj he faithfully performed to the 
letter, and got knocked down for his pains. 

0. Well, and was not that pains enough ? 

S. I. guess not, for he always went to the court for further 
damages, 

B. I should like to have been the magistrate. I would not 
have fined him a second time. He should have gone to prison 
till he had leanied reason and common sense. He ought 
certainly to be put under restraint. 

0. I think I should have put him under the pump. Bat 
how did this odd story end P 

S. I'm coming to that, and I think thou wilt say it is the 
best part of alL {Jumping up suddenly and taking up a book 
from the table.) O father is that my rolume of " Onward" homo 
from the binders already ? 

G. Yes, that is it. See how thou likest it, Samuel. 

B. {Aside^^while father and son are looking over the vol. to* 
gether.) It strikes me there's a trap somewhere behind that 
yam about the postman. I'll be off at once. (Aloui, and 
rising.) You'll excuse me now, I know, for I don't want to bo 
late home. 

0. Nay ! thou must stay a few minutes more just to hear 
the end of the story. (Slowly as before.) If there is one thing 
I dislike more than another, it is breaking off in the middle 
of a story, just as one is dying to know how it all ends. 

B. (aside^ as he sits down.) I'm in for it, it seems ; so I must 
make the best of it. 

C. Now, Samuel, when thou hast read that favourite book 
of thine all through from beginning to end, wo shall be glad 
to hear the rest of thy story. 

S. Oh, ah I I did'nt finish it, did I P Pardon me, I quite 
forgot for the moment. (Reading from his note book :) 

*' It is quite possible," continued our speaker, " that 
many of you will feel inclined to doubt the existence of 
anyone so inconsistent as the individual I have described. 
But, however much doubt there may be in the matter, the 
vagaries of this lawyer, be he real or imaginary, remind me of 
a certain section of the moderate drinkers, whose existence 
admits of no doubt, and the poor ill-used and misunderstood 
teetotaller is the postman. I refer to those to whom we hare 
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a God-given message to deliver. Certain facts having come 
to our knowledge, facts that immediately concern the well- 
being of a fellow-creatnre, we hasten to apprise him of his 
danger. Does he heed our warning? Is he even thankful 
for our anxiety on his behalf ? No, he treats us with anger 
and disrespect, as if wo were really the creator of the evil we 
deplore, as if we were really responsible for the existence of 
those dangers against which we raise a warning voice i for- 
getting we are but as postmen delivering letters, for the con- 
tents of which we cannot in any degree bo held accountable. 
Yet we are too often met in the same spirit of unfairness 
shown by the lawyer just named, and because it is our duty to 
deliver to those about us these notes of warning, and because 
the contemplation of their full meaning is at times anything 
but pleasant to those whom wo seek to benefit, they coolly 
turn round upon us, and without actually usiug their fists, in 
real effect, in heart and meaning, they knock us right down !'* 
C. Capital ! Samuel, thou makest me wish I had been there 
to hear that speech. What is tht/ opinion of the matter, friend 
Bluster ? 

B. (all his bluster gone). "Well, to tell you the truth, I have 
no opinion to express. 

C. I like to hear that, because it is candid. (Slowly on his 
hand as before.) Now if there is one thing that I like more 
than another it is straightforwardness. But thou wast full 
of opinions just now, friend Bluster. 

B. Yes, that was because I knew nothing of the real merits 
of the subject. Lend me the best book you have upon the 
subject, and in less than a week I'll be back with it, and if I 
find that what you call facts are facts, I'll recommence life on 
another lino — the one in your pledge book. But if I find the 
contrary to be true, haye a care, for you will be the postman 
and I shall be the lawyer, so look out ! 

C. Ah ! now, friend Bluster, thou art talking common sense. 
If all who differ from us would seek to find out the truth for 
themselves, the cause of temperance would soon double the 
number of its adherents. Come along to my library, friend, 
(they move towards the door), for every book there is at thy 
eerrice — (all three reiurnivg and facing audience). But stay ; not 
knowing how long the delights of literature may detain us, 
let us wish our friends here good night, lest on our return wo 
find them gone. 

C. We hope the argument we have brought forward in sup- 
port of our cause has been a telling one. 

B. It is a striking one, all must confess. 

C. And if it it striking, as all must admit, 

8. Why, our piece, we conclude, has proved quite a hit, 
(Exeunt,) 
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ONE MORE. 



BY A POETICAL FATHER. 



One more little pilgrim has shouldered his pack ; 

One more on that road where there's no turning back ; 

One more to face life's dull, monotonous round ; 

One more tiny ship for eternity bound ; 

One more little tar, on life's ocean afloat ; 

A perilous voyage for so fragile a boat ; 

One more joyous sunbeam, to gladden life's hours ; 

One more tender spray in life's garland of flowers ; 

One more little string in the harp of our life, 

To soothe with its music earth's discord and strife ; 

And one more to fight 'mid life's racket and din, 

Where there's so much to lose — so little to win ; 

One sweet treasure more from ** Our Father " above ; 

One bright jewel more in our casket of love ; 

And one more to sing in the Band of Hope choir ; 

And one more to quell alcoholic desire ; 

Yes, one more to don the blue bow by-and-by. 

And one more to train for a home in the sky ; 

One wee picture more by an Artist Divine, 

Enclosed in a frame of angelic design ; 

One more fairy volume so charming and small. 

Lent but for a time by the Author of all : 

'Tis well we know not what the future may write 

On those little pages, now spotlessly white. 



BY A PROSY MOTHER. 

One more little fidget, to see to and dress, 
And keep me all day in a worry and mess ; 
One more little pest for poor mother to nurse. 
And one more to overtax patience and purse ; 
One more to drudge for as soon as it's light, 
One more to keep me awake half the night ; 
One more to be suckled, one more to be weaned. 
And one more to litter the place when it's cleaned ; 
One more to keep my poor brain in a whirl ; 
Boys ain't what they were when I was a girl ; 
One more little cross-patch to— oh I my poor head I 
Oh, drat all the chUdren I—I'll put them to bed ! 
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TEETOTAL SUNDAY. 

A Dialogue, by T. H. Evans. 

CHARACTERS : 

Kendrick Baines {Temperance Secretary). 
David Todd {Sunday-School Teacher). 



Scene. 

Temperance Society s Office. 

K. B. {seated at a table writing). The duties of a secretary 
are by no means light at ordinary times, and what they are 
upon special occasions, I shall soon have an opportunity of 
proving; for it strikes me that this new idea of mine will give 
such an impetus to the cause, my strength and energy will be 
taxed to the utmost, and if the plan is a success in Manchester, 
perhaps the friends of Temperance in other places will be 
induced to adopt it If it does nothing else, it will serve to. 
draw the attention of the people to the large amount of money 
daily lost by drinking habits, which, judged by results, is 
money worse than wasted. 

[Enter David Todd.] 

D. T. Good evening, Kendrick. 

B. {looking up). Good evening. Excuse me for not risingj 
I'm so pressed for time ; every moment is of consequence. 

T. Certainly, certainly; don't let me hinder you on any 
account I thought I would look in on mv way home just for 
a chat. 
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B. I shall be off home very soon ; but I want to finish these 
letters before I go. 

T. What's in the wind to make you so busy ? 

B. Haven't you heard the news ? 

T. No; I haven't heard anything. What is it ?• 

B. We are getting ready for Teetotal Sunday. 

T. And, pray, what is that ? 

B. Listen a moment and I'll tell you all about it One even- 
ing, when here alone, the following thought crossed my mind : 
If the public institutions for the sick can have a Hospital 
Sunday every year, I can't see why Temperance Societies, 
which prevent so much sickness, should not have a Sunday, 
too. 

T. Certainly, a capital idea. 

B. Our committee liked the notion immensely, so we called 
a meeting, inviting every Temperance Society in the place to 
send a delegate, so that we might confer together for the pur- 
pose of putting the idea into execution, and I am pleased to 
say that every Temperance organisation in Manchester and 
Salford have taken the matter up in the most spirited manner. 

T. Good, good !. I am delighted to hear that. 

B. The plan we have adopted is for each Society to appeal 
to every inhabitant in their district, asking them to assist the 
cause of Temperance by abstaining for at least one day in the 
year — that day to be next* Sunday week — and to present the 
Society with the cash so saved, no matter how small each 
individual amount may be. 

T. Capital But you will have a meeting in the ecening, of 
course? 

B. Oh, yes. There will be Temperance meetings for speaking 
and prayer at every available place throughout the whole city. 
We have received the most generous offers from all engaged in 
Christian work. Every church, chapel, schoolroom and lecture 
hall in the city has been placed at our disposal, for sermons and 
meeting; and all non-abstainers who attend are respectfully 
requested to bring with them that which their usual glass would 
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have cost them, and put it in the plate when the collection is 
made, and those not able to attend are invited to send it 
to the society in stamps. 

T. What a swarm of letters you will have. 

B. I hope so. 

T. Hope so 1 My dear fellow, the whole thing will be a 
grand success, depend upon it, for most people admit that Tem- 
perance Societies do a deal of good, and wish them well, 
although they will not abstain themselves, and as the very 
essence of religion is self denial, surely no one can refuse to 
abstain just for one day in the year, when by such a trifling 
sacrifice they can so greatly assist those whose whole lives are 
devoted to the work of saving their fellow-creatures from ruin ? 

B. That is just my feeling ; and I think there are many who 
will be pleased to avail themselves of this opportunity for 
showing their sympathy for a cause that all who wish well to 
humanity must admire. 

T. Just so 1 And if only half the inhabitants carry out the 
suggestion the pecuniary result will help us immensely. 

B. I only hope we may be fortunate enough to secure half 
the cash that is thrown daily into the coffers of Bacchus by the 
people of this city. For the money spent in drink every day 
in Manchester and Salford is no less than ;^5,7oo. 

T. Can it be possible ? 

B. It is not only possible, but an awful fact. The money 
spent for drink last year* in the United Kingdom amounted to 
the stupendous sum of ;^i42,i88,9oo. And our daily sub- 
scription to that shameful waste of the people's resources was 
never less than ;£'s,7oo ; in fact, in very prosperous times the 
sum is often increased to ;^6,ooo a day. (Looking at his 
watch.) How ^t time flies I {Rising.) If I don't go at once 
I shall lose the train. 

T. Pray don't do that I'm going past the station, so we will 
both go together. [Exeu/it. 

* 1878. The Drink hill for 1879 is £i2S, 143,864. 
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Part IL 

Scene. — As before. Time. — Saturday after Teetotal Sunday. 

B. I wonder what has become of Todd. I haven't seen 
him for a long time, (stretchings^ Oh, dear ! Fm glad this is 
Saturday. This has been such a week for work — I'm precious 
glad it has come to an end ! 

Enter Todd. 

T. Good evening, Kendrick, how are you? Teetotal Sun- 
day hasn't quite killed you, I see. 

( They shake hands,) 

B. No, I'm still alive and well, although I must confess that 
I never had such a week before in all my life. Of course, you 
have heard what a great success it has been ? 

T. I read all about it in the papers, and guessed how busy 
you would be, so thought I would not hinder you by calling. 

B. Thanks for your consideration. Subscriptions have been 
dropping in by every post all through the week up to Thursday, 
and the total amount received is a trifle over ;^2,5oo— a nice 
little sum to divide amongst all our Societies, isn't it ? 

T. ;^2,soo 1 What a triumph to rescue such a large sum 
from the greedy clutches of the Drink Fiend ! 

B. It is. But, afler all, it is less than half the amount spent 
for drink, daily, in this great city. 

T. No doubt there are many who do not care enough for 
the great cause to which we are devoted, to abstain for even 
one day. 

B. Quite possible;. but nearly half the devotees of Bacchus 
have sent us substantial proof of their sympathy. This thought 
alone will give us new energy and increased hope to press 
onward in the great work before us; 

T. Yes, it is very encouraging to know that so many out- 
side our ranks wish us well in our endeavours. 
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B. It is, indeed. And if I mistake not, our second Teetotal 
Sunday will be even a greater si^ccess than th^ first I wish 
most heartily that everybody would abstain on that day. It 
would be such a glorious thing to know that for one day at 
least the people were free from the defiling influence of strong 
drink. One day at least when the hand of the destroyer 
would be stayed — one day at least when all the sprites and 
imps of the Demon Drink should be chained up in the safe 
seclusion of their own hiding-places — one day at least when 
the glorious sun would rise on a city that knew not strong 
drink. 

T. Yes ; it would set thoughtful men thinking. Here is one 
pure white page in the history of our city, and why should not 
every page be as spotless? ;^ 5,700 saved! and who can 
picture the health, happiness and prosperity that would bless 
us on all sides, if this sum was expended daily in benefiting the 
people, instead of debasing them ? How trade would flourish 
if the people spent this ^iim ih thirtgs necessary for their 
comfort and well-being 1 ;^4o,ooo every week flowing out into 
every branch of useful industry. Try to picture the result 

B. Ah i all this is very deli^tful to imagine; but some will 
say, How is it to be realised? — {To the audience,) My dear 
friends, it is just as easy as writing your own name. And if 
there are any here who disbelieve that assertion, let them come 
up here and prove it for themselves. 

T. Yes, do. We have all the writing materials necessary. 

B. All the blessings that we have named would be ours if 
the pledge-book contained the name of every man» woman, 
and child in our great and noble city. Let each one do his 
part towards hastening on that happy time by signing the 
pledge. Then every sabbath day that dawns will be a 
Teetotal Sunday. 
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MAD HARDEN. 

T. H. Evans. 

IVe chatted with Proctor for hours and hours, but somehow 

he never would sign, 
Though I told him for many years Temperance had been, 

quite a blessing to me and to mine. 
I've told him drink's bad for his pocket and health — ^that his 

liver was fast going wrong, 
That drinking he'd very soon have to give up, or he wouldn't 

be here very long; 
But all that I said with regard to his health made little im- 
pression on Proctor — 
What czxi yau know of health? was the answer he made, or 

anyone else but a doctor? 
He met all I said with excitable talk, till he worked himself 

into a passion, 
Defending himself in a comical way, something after the fol- 
lowing fashion : 
" I ain't got no patience with Teetotal folks, they'd have yer 

believe they knew all. 
When, after all, p'raps, if the truth could be told, they really 

knows nothing at all. 
It's only a hatter as knows about hats, and a shoemaker 

knows about shoes ; 
But these 'ere Teetotalers would make you believe they 

knows just whatever they choose. 
They're all on 'em statesmen, and say as the world and the 

folks as are in it's gone wrong, 
'Cos a party like me, as works hard all the day, likes a pint 

o' good ale and a song. 
And if, too, by chance, just at holiday times, a little bit 

muddled I get, 
They'll out with a paper and pencil, and prove that I've 

doubled the national debt. 
If a cove 'as for supper a pint o' four ale, along with his 

children and wife, 
They'll say as he's bringing his kid*} to the jail, as well as a 

short'ning his life. 
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AVhen the doctors all tell me a pint of good ale is a poisoning 

my stomach and brain — 
When the doctors all tell me my four half-and-half makes my 

heart go as fast as a train — 
When the doctors all tell me the beer as I drinks is a-eating 

my liver away — 
'Twill be time enough then, Jack, to listen, I think, to what 

these *ere Teetotalers say. 
I'm not to be fooled by these cold-water chaps, for sure as 

my name's Jemmy Proctor, 
I won't heed a word a cove says about health, unless he's a 

regular doctor.' 
There ! that's the way Proctor would argue the thing, and an 

inch from that point wouldn't go, 
Till one day I happened to hit on a thought, that settled it all 

at a blow. 
Yes, I got him to sign the pledge, lads, after all, at a meeting 

of ours last week, 
Cy relating a story on purpose to show that his logic was 

faulty and weak. 
I knew he'd give in — that's unless he'd a mind just as bare as 

an empty old shelf, 
And give in he did, and so now, if you'll listen, I'll tell you the 

story itself. 
A carpenter once who lived near to my house, and was known 

all around as * Mad Marden,' 
A greenhouse built up, on a small plot of ground adjoining the 

end of his garden ; 
He'd got a nice cottage that stood by itself, and they say he 

had seen better days, 
But no one with Marden could ever make friends, he was 

always so odd in his ways ; 
For all that he said, and most all that he did, was on such a 

strange plan of his own, 
. That those who lived near found the best thing to do, was to 

leave their odd neighbour alone. 
So happen what might, why nobody cared, for all neighbaurly 

actions he'd spurn. 
And for kindnesses done he was never the one to give aught 

but a growl in return. 
So had anyone seen, in his garden so trim, a score of pigs run- 
ning about. 
Why, none would have troubled to tell him, not they, nor even 

have driven them out. 
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One night a young man who was new to the place, and knew 

not his neighbour's odd ways, 
When passing the greenhouse saw smoke coming out, as if it 

were all in a blaze. 
So rushing to Marden's, he banged at the door,' then quiet a 

moment he stood ; 
But nobody came, so he banged it again, just as hard and as 

loud as he could. 
As the hour was late, it is needless to state. Mad Marden, of 

course, was in bed ; 
But finding the banging and knocking kept on, from the 

window he popp'd out his head. 
' Who's that at my door ? Come, be off there at once !* he 

growled in terrible ire. 

* It's me — Mr. Jones — come quickly, I pray, for your green- 

house, I think, is on fire.' 

* My greenhouse on fire ! Don't believe you, so there !' * But 

why,' answered Jones, * should you doubt it ?* 

* Why yoiire not a fireman !' * I'm not,' replied Jones. * Then 

whatever can you know about it ?' 
So he banged down the window without more ado, and was 

soon again snugly in bed — 
Yes, warm, snug, and snoring, the flames meanwhile roaring, 

till the sky overhead was all red. 
Then a fireman saw it, and was soon on the spot, and the 

neighbours came out one by one, 
And Marden came too, as many folks do, when too late^ and the 

mischief was done. 
Said Marden with ire, as he glanced at the fire, * What a scan- 
dalous piece of neglect ! 
Why did you not tell me the place was on fire, when our houses 

you're paid to protect ? 
Had you told me in time, when the thing was a spark, 'twould 

been easy enough to put out.' 

* But how could I tell you,' the fireman said, ' of a thing I knew 

nothing about? 

The first intimation I had of the fire was the glare in the sky 
overhead. 

Then I came with my engine as fast as I could, and woke you 
up out of your bed.' 

' I saw the place smoking an hour ago,' neighbour Jones, step- 
ping forward, explains ; 

* And woke up the owner, but what did I get but insult and 

wrath for my pains 1' 
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Of his loss all made fun, of pity they'd none, for he'd only his 
folly to blame ; 

Soon the engine drove off 'mid a cheer from the crowd, and 
Marden returned whence he came. 

Now Proctor,' said I, ' drink can light in the brain a fire 'tis hard 
to put out. 

That's not mere assertion, but an ascertained fact, no unpre- 
judiced person can doubt' 

* Don't you think,' I exclaimed as he lighted his pipe, ^you had 
better be safe without doubt ? 

Try the virtues of water, for I'm sure you're on fire, I've just 
seen the smoke coming out 

That settled his wavering mind in a trice ; he vowed there and 
then on the spot, 

With a loud peal of laughter I've never heard matched, to re- 
nounce both the pipe and the pot 

When we tell those who tipple, the moderate glass is a spark 
that may end in a fire, 

We often get laughed at or censured, like Jones, with invectives 
and torrents of ire 1 

When we tender a few friendly words of advice, and point out 
the risk people run. 

Folks meet all we say with a doubt or a scowl, or turn it per- 
chance into fun. 

They would, could we add an M.D. to our name, their lives to 
our teaching conform, 

Forgetting that when they need medical aid, it may then be too 
late to reform. 

A well-informed fiiend may give warning advice, when the 
drink-fire*s only a spark, 

When he finds, as Jones did, some poor victim asleep, in a 
double sense quite in the dark. 

But it may be too late, when the drink in your brain is blazing 
beyond your control, 

To put out the flames of that fiery drink, consuming both body 
and soul. 

When the drink, with bright red, as fire does the sky, has lit 
up your cheeks and your nose, 

Too late, thai^ for good Doctor Fireman to come and disturb 
your delusive repose. 

So wake ! moderate drinkers ! for you're all fast asleep, (mad 
Mardens in all but the name), 

Just seize the cold water and apply it at once, ere the drink- 
spark breaks out in a flame. 
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LET'S MAKE HASTE, BOYS, AND WAKE 
HIM. 

What mean those shouts of victory won ? 

The publicans awaken ; 
I fancy in more ways than one 

They'll find themselves mistaken. 
They know not, as with joy they leap, 

And call this hour their proudest, 
The British lion's least asleep 

When he is snoring loudest. 
They've set him dozing, they believe ; 

To sleep they think they've lulled him. 
And now they're laughing in their sleeve 

To think how they have gulled him. 
But there he will not always stay. 

Ere long he may be waking ; 
Whoever lives to see that day, 

He'll give them all a shaking. 
Then rouse the British lion, 

I-.ef s from his slumber shake him ; 
The fault is ours he's sleeping now. 

Let's make haste, boys, and wake him. 

There's sadness in our * Island Home,' 

Through drink our sons are weeping — 
This tempter lurks where'er we roam. 

And yet the lion's sleeping ; 
But he, ere long, will rise and roar, 

Majestic in his beauty ; 
He would have risen long before 

If we had done our duty. 
King Alcohol may boast his might. 

With taunts and jeers may greet us, 
But wait a bit — in open fight 

He'll have ere long to meet us : 
Though he, o'er us, has reigned so long, 

He won't do so much longer ] 
We'll make him feel, though gold is strong. 

That right and truth are stronger. 
Then rouse the British lion. 

Let's from his slumber shake him ;. 
The fault is ours he's sleeping now, 

Let's make haste, boys, and wake him. 
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RALPH RAYMOND'S RUSE; 



OR, 



CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 



CHARACTERS: ,/ 

Ralph Raymond, a Teetotaler. 

Gerald Kingsford, a Moderate Drinker. 

Ann, Domestic Servant. 

Scene. 

Sitting-room. Gerald seated at a table on which papers and 
writing materials, etc., are lying, 

G. There ! I think I have made out a pretty strong case 
against those irrepressible Teetotalers. So when Mr. River- 
brook brings on his paper for discussion next week, I shall be 
able to confute all his arguments, and carry the case trium- 
phantly against him. {A knock at the door) Come in ! 

(Enter Ralph.) 

G. {advancing to meet him). Good-evening, Ralph. (They 
shake hands,) 
R. Good-evening, Gerald; how are you? 
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G. First-class, thanks ! You seem as jolly as ever. {They 
sit down,) 

R. Well yes. Never felt happier in mind nor better in 
health in al ray life, which is very surprising, you know, to 
those who are ignorant of the virtues of cold water. (Takes up 
MS, from table,) But what's all this about? Somebody has 
been very hard at work, I can see. Another essay against 
Teetotalism, eh ? 

G. You have guessed the truth, my boy, exactly. The 
Mutual Improvement Society in connection with our chapel 
intend to have a discussion on the subject next week. 

R. So I have heard j and all being well, I intend to be there. 
What phase of the subject do they propose to bring forward? 

G. The paper to be read by Mr. Riverbrook is entitled 
' Moderate Drinking an inconsistency in the character of a 
professing Christian, the Bible enjoining us to abstain from 
even the appearance of evil' I, of course, take the negative 
side. 

R. So I suppose. But don't you feel rather ashamed of 
your position ? 

G. Not in the least. Why should I? 

R; I may be wrong, but it seems somewhat out of place for 
one who is labouring for Christ, striving to elevate and save 
mankind from sin and suffering, to defend anything so per- 
nicious as the drunkards' drink. 

G. To call alcoholic drinks * pernicious ' is a reflection on 
the wisdom of God, Who, when He made all things, pronounced 
them good. Alcohol is one of God's creatures, and must, there- 
fore, be good, 

R. I do not find any mention made of alcohol in the first 
chapter of Genesis, which contains an account of all that God 
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made and called good. But even admitting that it is a *good 
creature of God,' it must be rightly used, or it will prove a 
curse instead of a blessing. That which is good in itself will 
cause evil if unwisely applied. Alcohol holds an invaluable 
place in the arts and sciences, but when drunk, it is put to a 
bad use, for being poisonous, it disturbs the healthy action of 
both mind and body. 

G. Nay, that opinion is contrary to the Divine Word, which 
says: * Not that which goeth into the mouth, but that which 
cometh out, defileth a man.' The drink in itself is good enough ; 
it is the depravity and wickedness of man's nature that causes 
him to sin in using it Come, Ralph, let us be honest, and 
blame ourselves, not any of those wonderful and beautiful gifts 
our Father has, with such a lavish hand, bestowed upon us, 

R. Not so fast, my dear boy, not so fast You have not yet 
proved that drink is a 'good creature of God.' I take it to be 
a manufactured article produced by the destruction of God's 
good creatures, viz., the fruit and grain that He has sent for 
our sustenance. We can estimate the value or usefulness of 
anythmg only by the results flowing from its use. Here are 
some apples and there is some barley. Let us divide tiiem 
equally. I'll cook my share myself, and you give yours to the 
brewer to cook. After the process is complete, let us sit down 
to the feast so provided. Will the result be the same in each 
case? Not by any means. You have two strong but in- 
nutritious liquids that cannot sustain life, biit on the contrary 
tend to destroy it I have a couple of dishes filled with health- 
giving food. I can live upon thine^ but you cannot live upon 
yours; therefore appearances are against you. 

G. Perhaps so, but 

R. Nay, stay a moment; hear me out Granting, JTor arga- 
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menf s sake, that yours is not evil in itself, it has the appearance 
of being so. For the sake of the influence our example may 
have upon others, it is the duty of all, professing Christians 
especially f to see that they are not in any way allied to a practice 
which has the credit of causing so much mischief. 

G. There is a deal of truth in what you say; but there are 
many things that we consume that will not sustain life, and yet 
do not injure it, and it certainly cannot be wrong for us to 
partake of them moderately. There is no appearance of evil 
in the moderate use of these drinks ; it is when they are con- 
sumed in excessive quantities that evil results manifest them- 
selves. If everyone followed my example, drunkenness would 
never have been heard of I cannot see, therefore, that my 
example as a moderate drinker is in the slightest degree incon- 
sistent with the Christian character, for I so live and act that 
my 'moderation may be known unto all men.' 

R. The worst thing about the moderate drinker's example is, 
it is not by any means a safe one for all to follow, because the 
tendency of it is bad. Moderation is the seed from whence all 
drunkenness springs. 

G. Not always. It is only when men have not the grace of 
God to restrain them that they become drunkards. 

R. Nay ! I could cite many sad facts all pointing in the 
opposite direction. Besides, the grace of God should surely 
be employed in keeping us out of the way of temptation, and 
not relied upon as a shield to protect from harm those who 
have wilfully run into the very midst of dangers, which a score 
of voices are warning all to avoid. 

G. Well, I must say I feel my position somewhat shaken, 
although I am not convinced that that theory respecting avoid- 
ing the appearance of evil is correct when applied to strong 
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drink, because I cannot see that it is an evil when used as I 
use it — ^moderately. Surely we need not mind so much about 
appearances, when the thing itself is good, and our intentions 
are good also. I don't care a fig for appearances when I know 
I'm doing that which in itself is right. 

R. I cannot quite agree with the conclusions at which you 
arrive, but call round and see me about this time to-morrow 
evening, for I cannot stay longer now, and we will discuss the 
subject further. {Rises to go.) 

G. Thanks ! I will. Well, good-bye, old fellow, if you must 

go- 

R. Good-bye ; to-morrow night — mind you don't forget. 

G. All right. Good-night. {Exit .Ralph.) Ralph is a 

precious nice fellow, but he will have to be clever as well as 

nice to convert me to his absurd doctrines. Why, the good 

5 is sent to 'cheer the heart of man,' and 

Dned not to continue drinking water any 

Lttle wine for his stomach's sake;' and 

y turned water intp wine at the Marriage 

! Bah! it's all fudge! Nothing can 

stand against these facts. ' {Rising.) I'll go and get the Bible, 

and hunt up a few more weapons to use against my foe to- 

mdrrbw night. I carf already see him lying at my feet vanquished, 

leaving me the master oif the field. {Exit,) 
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PART II. 

'sFour-and'twenty hours are supposed to have elapsed since tlu 
termination of the First Part) 

Scene. 

Sitting-room, Ralph sitting at the table readings and so seated 
as to command a side view from the door. Half a length of 
large-sized cedar pencil in his mouthy point inwards^ to favour 
the supposition that he is smoking a cigar. On the table^ which 
is strewn with papers and bookSy etc,^ a publican's pewter pot^ 
containing cold water, 

R. That's a capital passage, and no mistake ! I'll just mark 
it, to read presently to Gerald. Let me go over it again. 
Even admitting that a little wine is beneficial and pleasurable, 
and that abstinence is an act of self-denial for the good of 
others, ought we not to gladly and cheerfully practise it if by 
so doing we can save another from falling ? We may expe- 
rience no desire to drink immoderately, but others, whom we 
could influence, may perhaps. If we are strongs ought we not 
to bear the burdens of the weak, and not live to please our- 
selves? How can we profess love for Him, or dare to call 
ourselves followers of Him who sacrificed ail for us, even to 
His own life, while we are unwilling to give up even this small 
indulgence for the sake of others? That is my view of the 
case exactly. But I very strongly suspect that all my reasoning 
will be thrown away upon my friend Gerald. 'Some people will 
not be convinced by any argument. It is a hopeless task to 
attempt to convert them by any such means — a sheer waste of 
lime ! An enemy of this kind is only to be overcome by strategy. 
These unreasonably obstinate people, who do not wish to believe 
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anything different from that which they have always conceived to 
be true, have generally one overruling idea behind which they 
ensconce themselves, so directly they find they are getting the 
worst of the encounter, they run behind their pet idea to shield 
themselves. The only course to be adopted then is by a well- 
directed manoeuvre to crush up the very fabric of their hiding- 
place, leaving them revealed in all their nakedness ; then they 
are forced to acknowledge a defeat. Gerald is a very different 
sort of fellow from what I take him to be if he proves an excep- 
tion to this pretty general rule. 

{^Putting down the book^ he takes the pencil from his mouthy and 
holding it between his fingers like a cigar^ lifts the pewter to his 
lips, taking a long draught, just as the door is opened by Ann, 
who flings it wide open to admit Gerald, closing it again after 
her, Gerald, seeing Ralph in the act of drinking what he 
imagines to be beer, stands by the door transfixed with astonish- 
ment, till he sees him put the pot on the table and place the 
pencil in his mouth again. Then, throwing up his hands with 
amazement, he mutters in a loud aside':) 

G. The confounded hypocrite! Not only drinking, but 
actually smoking as well ! I won't trouble him with my com- 
pany ! It's simply wasting time to argue with such a fellow as 
that ! {Exit in disgust, quietly shutting the door after him,) 

R. Perhaps it would be as well to lend him this book, that 
he may read these marked passages for himself. Pshaw! it 
wouldn't be a bit of use ; he's too much prejudiced for anything 
he reads in favour of Teetotalism to be of any service. It 
strikes me he does not intend to come. {Looks at his watch,) 
It is past the time appointed, and as he lives only a street or 
two ofTi his non-appearance is rather strange. I'll send Ann to 
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ask if he is at home, and tell him I am waiting to see him. 
{Rings a small bell on the table,) 

(Enter Ann.) 

Ann. Did you ring, sir ? 

R. Yes, Ann. I want you to go to No. 29, Wentworth St., 
and ask to see Mr. Kingsford ; and if 

Ann. What name did you say, sir ? 

R. Mr. Kingsford. 

Ann. I'm quite sure he's not at home, sir ! 

R. Why, bless the girl, what does she mean? How do you 
know that he is not at home, Ann ? 

Ann {gt^ltngi and peering furtively about the room). You are 
making fun of me. You know he is not at home, quite well 

R. I think the fun, if there is any, is on your side, for you 
keep laughing and peeping about in a very comical manner. I 
shall be glad if you will explain what it all means. 

Ann {still laughing). Do you really mean to say he is not? 

R. {with slight severity), I don't mean to say anjrthing, but 
r^c^ixtyou to say, and at once, too, the meaning of this strange 
conduct. What reason have you for supposing that Mr. Kings- 
ford is not at home? 

Ann. Because I let him in here not many minutes ago. 

R. {Starting to his feet with surprise). Let him in here / what, 
in this room ? 

Ann. In this very room, sir ! 

R Nonsense, girl ! you are dreaming ! 

Ann. Oh, no, I'm not, sir; I let him in, and came upstairs 
with him, and he came in here, and I shut the door after him. 

R. Then I must have been asleep, or you have seen a ghost 
Ann, will you have the kindness to go to Mr. Kingsford's at 
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once, and deliver my message ? Then perhaps we shall get at 
the truth in this mysterious affair. 

Ann. Oh yes, su: ! I'll go at once; but I know it won't be a 
bit of use. [Exit 

R. It is a tnost remarkable delusion for the gkl to labour 
under — for of course it is a delusion. It is quite certain he 
could not have entered the room without my seeing him. The 
fact is, he is afraid to come. I expect he has a shrewd suspicion 
as to who will get the worst of the argument. Hark ! I think 
I heard the street-door shut That's Ann, I expect {He 
listens.) 

[A knock at the door.] 

R, Come in] 

[Enter Ann and Gerald.] 

Ann. Mr. Kingsford, sir. 

Ann {talking to herself as Gerald advances). Well, if this 
don't beat all ! There must be two of 'em, both alike. But 
Where's the other one gone to ? [JE";*:// Ann. 

R. {risingy throws his newspaper on the tahUy covering the 
pewter y so as to hide it purposely). Ah, Gerald ! Good-evening ! 
{Shakes his hand heartily y which Gerald responds to very coldly.) 
Very glad to see you. I began to think you were not coming, so 
I took the liberty to send round to retnind you of your promise. 

G. You guessed my intentions exactly. I should not have 
come if you had not sent for me. 

R. (good'humouredly). Oh ! so thaf s the way you behave to 
an old friend, is it ? and after promising to come, too ! 
always used to think that you were a man of your word. But, 
I say, how precious serious you look I What ails you ? Come 

along and sit down, and tell me all your troubles, for you've 
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brought a dismal lot of them with you this evening, and no 
mistake ! Come, sit down, and make yourself at home. 

G. (j//// standing). No, thanks ; I'm not going to stay. 

R, What ! not going to stay ? Well, but I thought we ar- 
ranged last night to resume our discussion on Moderation ? 

G. So we did. But something has come to my knowledge 
since then, which perhaps you are not aware of. This is not 
the first time I have been in this room ; ah ! and to-night, too ! 

R. You have? Then Ann was not dreaming, after all. 
This evening? 

G. Yes, this evening. 

R, During the last hour? 

G. During the last hour. 

R. Well, that's very singular. What does all this mystery 
mean? I never saw you, and yet I have been here all the 
evening. 

G. No, perhaps not ! But I saw you, and at a moment, too, 
when you little thought I did ! And I was grieved and sur- 
prised beyond measure kfi^hat I saw, for I always thought you 
sincere in your actions. I did not expect to find in you one 
who preaches and practises one thing abroad, and something 
widely different at home. There is one thing that I detest 
quite as much as my Teetotal Mend, Ralph Raymond^ does 
drunkenness, and that is, hypocrisy! 

R. Really, Gerald, I should very much like to know what 
you mean. If I had not the greatest confidence in you as a 
strictly moderate man, I should be tempted to remark that you 
had been— — 

G. Drinking, I suppose ? The same zsyou have ! There I 
now the secret's out And there's the pewter on the table now 
{removes the paper and points to it\ to convict you I You must 
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adopt a more efficient method of concealment the next time 
you expect a friend to call, or your Teetotal reputation will soon 
be gone for «ver. And to make matters worse, you were 
smoking also ! 

R. You are assuredly the victim of some strange misappre- 
hension. I never smoked tobacco in my life ; and as for drink- 
ing, well, I must own myself guilty in that respect, for when one 
is thirsty, who can resist the temptation of a good draught o^ 
spring water? I can't 1 

G. Enough of this contemptible evasion ! (^Seizes the pewter ^ 
and thrusts it excitedly into Ralphs face,) Do you call that 
' cold spring water ' ? 

R. Certainly I do. What do you call it ? 

G. {looking in the pewter for the first time, and then smelling 
it). Why, why, it is not beer, then, after all ? 

R. Beer ? No, of course not ; who on earth said it was ? 
I'm surprised at your even supposing such a thing, when you 
know I'm a Teetotaler. 

G. But you've chosen such a suspicious-looking thing to drink 
it out of. No one who saw you drink from that pewter would 
even imagine that it was water you were drinking. It's the look of 
the thing, you know. You must study appearances a little, if 
you don't want people to think evil of you. 
J R. {laughing). Nonsense, my dear boy ! nonsense ! * Surely 
one need not care so much about appearances^ when the thing 
itself is good, and our intentions are good also. I don't care 
a fig for appearances when I know I am doing that which is 
right' Have you ever heard that sentiment before, Gerald? 

G. Ah ! that I have, and in the very same words, too. Now 
I've got the key to this mystery. Ralph, you've made a con- 
vert of me, caught me in my own trap. 
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R. {slapping him on the back). Ha ! ha ! ha ! I thought I 
should catch you. So you really mistook this poor innocent 
bit of pencil for a cigar {holding it up^ and placing his finger on 
the point). Well, it certainly has one point of resemblance : 
it draws very nicely. Ha 1 ha ! 

G. Yes, I'm fairly caught There's no backing out of it now. 
I honestly confess myself beaten, and am forced to admit that 
no one, who has any regard for his character or position in life, 
can afford to disregard appearances, 

R. My dear boy, I'm very pleased to find in you such a will- 
ing pupil, for you have perceived the lesson I intended to con- 
vey exactly. Nothing stands alone. Each thing about us by 
association suggests something else ; thus all things in life, by 
reason of usage or custom, have a voice of their own, that 
speaks to us in a language all can understand ; or, in other 
words, all things have an appearance of their own, that conveys 
an impression to the mind, either favourable or unfavourable ; 
and we must ever bear this fact in mind as we go through life, 
and not only abstain from that which is really evil in itself, but 
also from that which has the appearance of being so. I suppose 
I may count upon your support next week when the discussion 
comes on ? 

G. My worthy friend, I shall be only too glad to give you all 
the assistance in my power, and I think that I cannot serve you 
better than by relating what has transpired this evening. 

R. What ! tell them how you were caught in your own trap ? 

G. Yes 1 (turning to the audience)^ and I hope all here this 
evening will rally round us upon that occasion, cast in their lot 
with us, and henceforth have no more to do with that which, if 
not evil in itself, has every appearance of being so ; then you 
shall hear me tell anew the story of Ralph Raymond's Ruse, and 
how he caught Gerald Kingsford in his own trap. 
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THE BARK CURE. 

Dtdicated to all who wish to avoid ' going to the dogs* 

CHARACTERS : 

Mr. Day. 
Mrs. Day. 

Mrs. White. 
Servant. 



[Agnes af the tabky writing her copy!\ 

Agnes (talking slowly to herself), L.e.a.d. lead, u.s. us, n.o.t. 
not (Oh, dear ! This is such a tiresome old pen, it won't 

mark a bit) I.n.to. into, te.m.p. There ! now just look 

at that, another dreadful great blot That makes four, and all 
as big as threepenny bits. A shilling's worth of blots on one 

page. Shan't I catch it, that's all ! ta.t.i.o.n. temptation. 

\puts down her pen^ leans back in her chair ^ Oh dear ! oh 
dear ! oh dear ! I'm getting so tired of being a little girl. I 
wish I could be something else, for I can't write properly, so 
there ! There's such a lot of things I like better than learning 
my lessons. (Goes over to a basket on a chair,) My dear little 
kitten has got into the basket I wish I was as clever as you, 
kitty, for you can do such a many things without having the 
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trouble to learn how. [Mrs. Day (Jeeping in). Just as I 
expected] Tm afraid I'm a very naughty girl to be so idle over 
my lessons. Whatever would ma say if she saw me ? 

Mrs. Day {having approached unperceived^ takes her gently by 
the hand and leads her to her seat^ smoothing Jierhair and kissing 
it). There, thoughtless little head, will you please to keep my 
little Agnes in her seat until she has finished her lesson, or 
mamma will feel so vexed. [Leaves the room, 

Agnes (goes on writing. Slight silence. Looking round 
cautiously). I feel so sorry, for dear ma is always so kind. 

\Enter Mary.] 

Mary (looking over Agnes). Are you taking pains, Agnes 
dear? 
Agnes. I'm afraid not 

Mary. Oh ! dear me ! how you have blotted it 
Agnes. Yes ; haven't I ? 
Mary. I'll get you another pea \Exit. 

[Enter Mr. Day with newspaper.] 

Mr. Day. Well, Agnes, how are you getting on with your 
writing ? {Leans over her.) 

Agnes. Not very well, papa ; this pen splutters so. 

Mr. D. Oh dear ! what a lot of blots. 

Agnes. I didn*t make them all to-day,, papa, some of them 
are yesterday's. 

[E7iter Mary with new pen.] 

Mary. There, dear, you'll be able to get on nicely now. 

Mr. D. {leaning back in his chair and unfolding his netus- 
paper). What did your teacher say ? Was she not very angry ? 

Agnes, No, papa. She said I could learn a lesson from it, 

for those blots were caused by the pen having had a drop too 

much, and that many people got blots on their characters from 

the same cause. 
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Mary (seated by side of Agnes). She gave us all quite an 

interesting lecture. She (pausing) Oh, papa! I don't 

believe you hear a single word I'm saying. 

Mr. D. I'm attending, dear ; go on. 

Mary (to Agnes). That's very good. Take pains, dear, 
take pains. — Miss Gibbs, papa, asked what it was that led 
most people into temptation. We had all sorts of answers, and 
at last one little girl said * Drink^ and Miss Gibbs said that 
was right, and she said its power to do harm was greatly owing 
to the influence of the good people who used it 

Mr. D. You mean.the-^^ people who use it, Mary — those 
who get tipsy by taking too much. 

Mary. Oh no, papa ! Miss Gibbs said people were too much 
disgusted with those who got tipsy to imitate their example. 

Mr. D. Yes, that's true. 

Mary. And that no . one wished to copy the drunkard ; 
but that many a man, although detesting the drunkarcj, actually 
became one himself, by trying to follow the example of the 
moderate drinker. 

Mr. D. I think it is a pity Miss Gibbs wastes hor time by 
filling your head with sucli nonsense as that 

Mary(/i^ Agnes). Hold your pen so, dear; that's it — Frp 
sorry you call it nonsense, papa, because they are going to 
form a Band of Hope at our school, and I want to join it; 
may I ? 

Mr. D. Not if they are going to teach you that I'm worse 
than a drunkard because I have a glass of wine every day. 

Mary (jumpirig up and throwing her arms round his neck). 
Now you naughty, naughty papa, you know I never said any- 
thing of the sort. Miss Gibbs said people were deceived as to 
the character of drink, and always would be, so long as they 
saw it in company with those who are good and respectable. 
She said we were really using our good influence and position 
in life to give a bad servant a good character. 

Mr. D. And it ix a servant that really has a good character^ 
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when it is kept, where every servant should be kept, in its 
proper f lace, 

Mary. Oh, papa ! I have heard that drink has got one of 
the very worst of characters. Miss Gibbs says it has tempted 
men into crime of every kind. 

Mr. D. That requires a little explaining, Mary. The fault 
lies with those who take too much of it 

Mary. Miss Gibbs says it is a question of quality^ not quantity. 
She said the thing itself had such a bad name on account of its 
bad nature, we ought to have too much respect for ourselves 
even to be seen in its company. 

Mr. D. With all respect to your learned and well-meaning 
teacher, I must say that I never found drink hurt me in any 
way. 

Mary.. Miss Gibbs said, that even those who never seemed 
any the worse for what they drank ought to abstain, because 
when the good and respectable drink, they set a bad example to 
those beneath them. 

Mr. D. Not so. If everyone copied my example there would 
be no drunkenness, for I never took too much in my life. 

Mary {to Awes). That is ilicely done. Mamma will be so 
pleased — She did not mean that, pdpa. She said it could not 
keep company with us without borrowing something from our 
good name ; and that those who know, U3 would think it good 
and worthy from the mere fact that we were on friendly terms 
with it. 

Mr. D. Well, I must say I never saw my responsibility in 
that light before. 

Mary. Then my dear old wise papa is not so clever as oar 
Carlo. 

Mr. D. Indeed, how is that ? 

Mary. Why, when a stranger comes round the back of the 
house alone. Carlo barks and leaps to get at him, but he never 
barks at anyone he sees with you ; he knows it cannot be a foe, 
or you would not be so friendly together. 
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Mr. D. I'm afraid papa will have to lay aside his paper, 
become once more a little boy and go to school again, for in 
face of two such philosophers as Mary and Carlo it is difficult 
to know what to say. 

Mary. If I were Carlo, papa, I think I could tell you what 
to say. 

Mr. D. Well, then, you may be Carlo just for once [enter 
Mrs. Day], only you must take care to bark in such a way that* 
I can understand you. 

Mrs. D. (stopping short and looking surprised). In the name 
of all that's wonderful, what are you talking about ? 

Mary (jumping up). Oh, mamma ! how you made me jump. 

Mrs. D. And papa has made me jump — ^jump to the con- 
clusion that he is becoming very /%matic. 

Mr. D. Never jump to conclusions, my dear, lest you sprain 
your understanding, nor pass judgment until you have heard 
both sides. 

Mrs. D. Oh ! this is nice writing ; surely Agnes did not do 
that? 

Agnes. Yes, I did. It's all mine, mamma. 

Mrs. D. Well, to be sure ! 

Mary. It was a bad pen that made her blot the book and 
write so badly. She has got a good one now. 

Mrs. D. (taking up book). Oh dear me ! Mary, what have you 
done to your drawing-book ? It's coming all to pieces. (Open- 
ing it) Why, this is not your book, after all ; it's Lucy Benson's. 

Mary. Yes, I know it is, mamma. 

Mrs. D. But how is that ? have I not forbidden you to speak 
to her ? 

Mary. I have not spoken to her, mamma. She left it be- 
hind last week when she was dismissed from the school, and I 
brought it away by mistake. 

Mrs. D. Dismissed ? I'm glad to hear it ; and as she has 

heen proved to be both dishonest and untruthful — avoid her. 

Do not let her hide her faults behind your good name, for none 
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will suspect her to be what she really is, if she is known to be 
your companion. 

Mary. There, papa 1 mamma, you see, has been taking a 
lesson from Carlo. Please, papa, don't be above taking a hint 
from the same teacher. 

Mrs. D. If it is not a very great secret, I should like to know 
what papa and Mary have been talking about 

Mu, D. Well, my dear, to make a long story short, Mary 
wishes to join the Band of Hope about to be formed at her 
school, and I expect we shall have to become members also, 
that is, if they admit boys and girls as big as you and I ; and 
they will certainly have to make room for Carlo. 

Mrs. D. That's the third time IVe heard Carlo's name men- 
tioned, and notwithstanding your explanation I'm just as much 
in the dark as ever. Now, papa — now, Mary — ^will you tell me 
what it is all about, or must I go and ask Carlo himself? 

Mr. D. Mary has an idea that Drink has such a bad charac- 
ter, the good and respectable should have nothing to do with it: 
that it gains its power to mislead by the borrowed lustre g^ed 
from the piety and position of moderate drinkers. 

Mrs. D. And I'm partly of the same opinion. I am quite 
willing to forego my little for the sake of so good a cause. But 
what has Carlo to do with it ? I suppose his remedy is the 
* Bark Cure.' 

Mary (laughing). That's just it, mamma. 

Mr. D. The * Bark Cure ' sounds like a fit remedy for a man, 
who through Drink, is * going to the dogs.' 

Mary. I called papa's attention to the fact that Carlo never 
barks at a stranger if accompanied by papa himself In like 
manner the world is apt to infer that Drink — in spite of all the 
censure heaped upon it — is after all a friend to man instead of 
a foe, or it would not be so universally welcome in the homes of 
the great and good. 

Mrs. D. I certainly think, papa dear, there is.a deal of force 

in that argument. 
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Mr. D. I am greatly impressed by it myself. Suppose we 
invite Miss Gibbs to take tea. with us, then we can talk the 
matter over, for I must confess it is all new to me. 

Mrs. D. We will, and if Miss Gibbs is really able to make 
out a good case in favour of her new Society, I think it will be 
our duty to help her all we can both by precept and example. 

Mary. Oh, papa ! Miss Gibbs will be so pleased, and if you 
please, mamma, may I ask one or two of my schoolfellows to 
tea also, for there are several who seem interested in the 
matter ? 

Mrs. D. Oh, yes, Mary! do by all means. {To the audience!) 
And if there are any here to-night who are one with us in the 
opinion that it is time all honest, order-loving folks dropped 
the acquaintance of this dangerous thing called * Drink,' we 
hope they will avail themselves of the earliest opportunity for 
settling die question, in so far as their own homes are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. D. We venture to suggest that this phase of the sub- 
ject has never received the attention it deserves. Drink has 
such a notoriously bad character, all Christian people might 
well be excused for refusing to countenance it While it is 
petted and welcomed by people of piety and education, can 
we wonder at the strength of its position ? The world is only 
too ready to draw the inference that the cause of drunkenness 
is not chargeable to the badness of the Drink, but lies at the 
door of those who do not kno^v how to use it 

Mary. Let us not show less wisdom than the dog, for even 
our Carlo is able to judge a man by the company he keeps. 

\Enter Servant.] 

Mrs. D. If Drink were only banished—— 

Servant {interrupting. If you please, ma'am, there's a 
lady downstairs, as says she must see you at once, ma'am. 

Mrs. D. Ask her into the parlour, and say I shall be down 

presently. If the seductive glass could only be banished 

from 
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Servant. But if you please, ma'am, she says she is in a 
dreadful hurry, and must see you at once. 

Mrs. D. Indeed, did she tell you her name ? 

Servant. Yes, ma'am — Mrs. AVhite, 

Mrs. D. Why, that must be our old neighbour from Tilton 
— no, no, not Tilton, Yatford. Ask her up at once, 

Mr. D. The point you were about to mention is one of 
supreme importance. The tempting power of our public- 
houses would be materially lessened if Drink had no longer a 
place of welcome in our private ones. 

Mrs. D. Truly, and if Drink could be found only amid the 
vice, wretchedness and disease it so greatly engenders, is there 
one amongst us who would not blush to have it in the house ? 
\EnUr Mrs. White excitedly?^ 

Mrs. W. Oh, my dear Mrs. Day, I'm so glad to see you ! 

Mrs. D. I hope you are well, Mrs. White. (Shake hands.) 

Mrs. W. Ah ! and there's Mr. Day too. (Shake hands.) I'm 
so pleased to see you. How well you're looking 1 

Mr. D. We are glad to see you. Take a seat. 

Mrs. W. Oh ! there's Mary, and Agnes too. Quite well ? 
(Shake ha/ids,) How they have grown I 

Mary. We are very well indeed, thanks ; but pray sit down. 
(Offers chair,) 

Mrs. W. No, my dear, thanks ; I haven't come to stop. 
(Turning to Mrs. D.) I've come to tell you about that dread- 
ful girl, Susan Smith. 

Mrs. D. I thought you looked annoyed about something. 
But what's Susan Smith been doing ? 

Mrs. W. She has robbed me to a frightful extent — and got 
clean away, too ; that's the worst of it. I wish you had never 
sent her to me. 

Mrs. D. / sent her to you ? My dear Mrs. White, I never 
even heard her name till you mentioned it just now. 

Mrs. W. Ah, now you're joking! Think again — Susan 
Smith — she lived with you more than a year — left to get 
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married — her lover, after obtaining possession of all her 
savings, decamped. She could not return to your service, 
another having taken her place. She said she knew that you 
and I were friends, and that if I called upon you, you would 
give her the best of characters. 

Mrs. D. Mercy me ! why, you quite take my breath away. 
I never had a servant called Smith in my life. What a pity you 
took her without making inquiry. 

Mrs. W. Well, you see, I believed what she said about 
having lived with you, and felt sure she must be a good servant, 
or you would not have kept her for a year. I intended to 
come and ask about her, but something prevented me every day 
till now. I told her last night I was going to see you for 
certain to-day, and during the night she made of.. 

Mrs. D. But how did you learn my address ? for we have 
lost sight of each other since we left Yatford. 

Mrs. W. The hussy gave me your address, and appeared to 
know so much about you, I never doubted her for one moment. 

Mrs. D. I wonder how she came by her knowledge ? 

Mrs. W. That's a mystery. But I must hasten back at once, 
for this dreadful affair has upset everything. 

Mr. D. After this unexpected confirmation of the principle 
we sought to establish just now, we must be doubly careful of 
our good name, lest it be either stolen or borrowed by some 
unprincipled adventurer who has no other means of making a 
bad character pass for a good one. (^All rise togo^ and pass out 
as Mr. Day remarks) : We will return with you, Mrs. White, 
and see if we can help to unravel this mystery. 

Mary. What a strange affair ! I'm so sorry for Mrs. White. 
But it has all happened just at the right moment — I feel sure 
papa will let us join the Band of Hope now. 

Agnes. Oh, that will be nice, won't it ? 

Mary. Come along, Agnes, let's go and tell Carlo, 
[Exif with a run.] 
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AN ECCENTRIC TRAGEDY. 
Once upon a time, or perhaps a year beyond, 
There were ten silly tipplers of liquor very fond. 
One suddenly, by accident, swallowed with his wine 
A logwood chip that choked him ; and that left only nine. 
So unconcerned was number nine at ten's unhappy fate. 
He got so * tight ' he could not breathe, which brought tliera 

down to eight 
And eight, who loved his stout so well, that night gave up the 

ghost 
Just where the stout had made him lean—yo\i kno\ir, against 

the post 
And number seven, all through drink, played up such knavish 

tricks. 
He lost his berth, which proved his death, so then there >Ytre 

but six. 
And on a shutter number .six was brought home after dark, 
His death caused by — the Jury said — a swallow and a larL 
And number five, like all the rest, had such a tippler grown, 
Through drinking other people's health, he swallowed all his 

own. 
And four, although a juggler 'cute, drink burst his jug'lar vein — 
A ' tumbler ' from the wine-cup, of course, could not refraia 
Poor number three so loved a spree, and lived so very fast. 
Drink so often dyed his nose, he died himself at last. 
And number two was killed by drink, though a Porter, (H)a}e, 

and Stout ; 
The Jury said 'twas want of breath — quite true, beyond a 

doubt 
Number one, a dreadful sot, had grown so fond of gin. 
Was noticed once, some weeks ago, to turn into an Inn ; 
But when he heard the tragic fate of tipplers one to nine, 
He wisely promised, then and there, to leave the Inn and sign. 
Though oft he in * hot water ' got (when drinking), IVe been 

told, [it cold. 

That since he's signed the temperance pledge he's always had 
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CAUGHT AT LAST 

A Dialogue, * Important to the Heads (^Families: 

CHARACTERS : 

Mr. Trallis \(a picture-dealer who got his neighbour in the right 

frame at last), 
Mrs. Lashford (a woman of spirit). 
Robert Cook (another person of spirit^ only his came from the 

public-house), 
Mary Cook {a wife who saved the head of the house at the sacri" 

fee of his hat). 
Willie Cook {their son^ a little boy). 

Part I. — Room in Cook's house. 

[Enter Mary, hading child. Seats herself. Puts on his capy 

scarf etc] 

Mary. There ! Now I think you'll do. Give mother a kiss. 
(/hisses him.) There's a dear, and now run into the garden and 
play, and don't get into mischief. (Exit with a run,) (Bustling 
about to tidy up the room, etc.) Bless his dear little heart, he's 
just like his poor father. I almost dread night to come, for I 
can pretty well guess the state Robert will be in when he comes 
home. Oh I what a ninny I must have been to marry a drink- 
ing man. 

[Enter Mrs. Lashford.] 

Mrs. L. Good-morning, Mrs. Cook. 
Mary. Good-morning. 

Mrs. L. Finding the door open, I walked in. I know you'll 
excuse me. 

Mary. Oh ! certainly. It is that tiresome little boyofmine^ 
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he always leaves all the doors open. Come along and sit 
down. {Offers chair.) 

Mrs. L. Children will be children, my dear, all the world 
over. {Seats herself and takes small parcel from her basket.) I 
have brought you a little more needlework, you see. 

Mary. Oh^ thank you ! 

Mrs. L. How have you been all this long time ? 

Mary. Pray don't ask me, Mrs. Lashford ! I'm in a * peck o' 
trouble l' 

Mrs. L. Indeed ! I'm glad you know the exact measure of 
your woe. But what is the matter ? Can I help you ? 

Mary. I don't know what to do, I don't, indeed. I'm in a 
regular stew. 

Mrs. L. Just where a * Cook ' ought to be, my dear. But 
tell me the ingredients in that unsavoury dish you call a * regu- 
lar stew.' Perhaps I can help to make it more palatable. 

Mary. 'Tis all through my bad, wicked, tiresome, good-for- 
Clothing — but there, it is too long a story to tell now 

Mrs. L. So I should think, if it is like that all the way 
through. Can't you cut it short, my dear ? 

Mary. IVe no heart to tell you, and that's a fact. 

Mrs. L. Never mind your heart ; your tongue will do. I 
shall understand it better. 

Mary. My trouble is too great for words. 

Mrs. L. Then suppose you try deeds, my dear ? for they speak 
louder than words. 

Mary. You wouldn't say that if you could hear my Robert 
when he's tipsy. 

Mrs. L. Oh 1 I see ; we are beginning to get at the truth 
now. There's a tipsy husband in the case. Never mind j we'll 
soon put matters straight. 

Mary. I'm afraid that's easier said than done, Mrs. Lashford. 

Mrs. L. I never met with a difficulty yet that did not in 
itself suggest some way of escape. The fact is, you are too 
desponding, Mrs. Cook. Never get low-spirited in time of 
trouble. Stand up boldly and face the difficulty, and fight it 
too, if needs be. 

Mary. Well, I think perhaps if I had a little of your spirit, 
I should get on better. 

Mrs. L. Of course you would. There is nothing in this 
world a woman cannot do, if she only gives her mind to it 
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Mary {brightening up). Do you really think so ? 

Mrs. L. I know it, for IVe proved it Never be daunted by 
a foe of any sort Strip up your sleeves and go at it, and the 
enemy is vanquished almost before you have struck the first 
blow. Nothing can stand against a determined woman — at 
least, nothing in the shape of a man, my dear. 

Mary. All that sounds very grand, and I feel half inclined 
to try your plan ; but — but you wouldn't have me knock down 
my own husband, would you ? 

Mrs. L. Certainly, my dear, if he deserves it ; but you must 
mind how you do it 

Mary. Oh, good gracious me, Mrs. Lashford ! whatever are 
you talking about ? 

Mrs. L. Something that you do not understand, so I must 
teach you. I was not thinking of a stick, nor a fist, thuugh it 
is pretty clear you were. There's a better way of knocking 
down a husband than thaty my dear. 

Mary. Oh, I see ; I thought you meant 

Mrs. L. (interrupting). Oh dear no ! certainly not ! You 
undervalue the power with which nature has invested the fair 
sex. A woman can be all weapons when she likes. What are 
sighs, tears, words, and looks, but implements of war from 
nature's armoury for the subjugation of tyrant man ? Only she 
must know how and when to use them, my dear. 

Mary. I never saw it in that light before. 

Mrs. L. Men as a rule have only one class of weapons — 
their fists, and those they have yet to learn how to use 
efficiently. 

Mary. Ah, you don't know my Robert I have often been 
very much struck with the way in which he uses his hands. 

Mrs. Lb Your own fault, my dear. All that will be changed 
when you know how to manage him. Have you never heard 
that * a man is what a woman makes him ' ? 

Mary. Yes, lots of times. But how am I to begin ? I'm 
afraid my husband was too much made already before I had 
him. 

Mrs. L. Now, my dear, all this is sheer waste of time. Tell 
me where the difficulty lies, and it is odd to me if I can't find 
a remedy. What is the cause of all your trouble ? 

Mary. Drink, Mrs. Lashford — it is Drink. 

Mrs. L. Just the answer I expected; but go on. 
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Mary. My husband is just the very best man in all the 
world when he's sober. 

Mrs. L. * The best man in all the world/ eh ? You must be 
a woman of large experience. But I won't interrupt you. 

Mary. I have tried all I can to reform him. Times out of 
number he has made all sorts of promises in response to my 
entreaties, and 

Mrs. L. And broken them all, of course ? 

Mary. Yes, broken them alL Why, only this very morning 
he left me with a vow of amendment on his lips. 

Mrs. L. Then keep him to his word. 

Mary (earnestly). I will. I'll brave anything^ everything, 
if you can only show me how it is to be done. 

Mrs. L. Tell me all that transpired. What did he say ? 

Mary. Well, you must know he came home last night dread- 
fully tipsy. All his wages gone, his clothes muddy and torn, 
and his face all cuts and bruises. When he came to himself 
this morning he said, * Mary, if I don't alter, I shall be a ruined 
man,' and he looked so sorry and penitent ; and just as he was 
leaving he exclaimed, * I'll have no more of this ; if ever I 
drink another drop I'll eat my hat !' 

Mrs. L. Did he say that ? 

Mary. Those were his very words. But there, he'll come 
home tipsy again to-night, as sure as my name is Mary, for he 
has said the same thing before, lots of times. 

Mrs. L. Then keep him to his word this time, and you'll 
cure him. He has told you what he would like for supper ; fail 
not to have it ready for him when he comes home. 

Mary (laughing). Oh, Mrs. Lashford, surely you would 
not advise me to do such a thing as that ? 

Mrs. L. Certainly, my dear, by all means. 

Mary. What ! cook one of his old hats and make him eat it 
for supper ? 

Mrs. L. Certainly. It is only what he has asked for, and 
what he deserves, if he comes home tipsy. 

Mary. But gracious me, how am I to cook it ? 

Mrs. L. Easy enough. Hash it up nicely with an 
onion or two, and a few herbs, and serve it steaming hot 
That's the sort of soup for your broth, of a boy. There, I pro- 
mised to get you out of the stew you were in, and I think 
I've done it 
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Mary {determinedly). It shall be done, though I fear the 
remedy will prove a tough one. 

Mrs. L. All the better, for you have a very tough customer 
to deal with. He took you to church, my dear, and made a 
Cook of you ; show your gratitude by preparing him a feast he'll 
remember as long as he lives. But I must be going. Good- 
bye. {Both rise,) 

Mary. Good-bye. Fm so much obliged for the needlework 
and all your kind advice. {They shake hands,) 

Mrs. L. Don't name that, my dear. I wish you success, and 
hope your husband will enjoy his supper. \Exit 

Mary {Iaughi7jg). AVhat a droll woman ! Very high-spirited 
and determined, though. And I mean to be the same now, and 
see what that will do. Where's the saucepan ? {Places a large one 
on the table on a plate. Goes to a box in the corner,) Now for 
one of Master Robert's old hats. I'll get that comical soup 
ready while I'm in the humour, lest my courage fail me. {Seats 
herself with scissors and begins to cut it up.) I wonder if I 
ought to put it all in ? He shall have the toughest part — the 
brim — if it makes the pot brim over, and he must have all this 
round the sides, or the lesson I intend to convey won't h^felt. 
And I must put in the top, for that above all others will help 
to crown my efforts with success. So, Mr. Robert Cook, you 
must have it all. There ! {Throws down scissors^ and puts all 
the bits in saucepan.) I haven't cut it up very fine, but it will 
stew down nice and tender when it's well boiled {Puis on 
bonnet and shawl) Now I'll put it on the kitchen fire with 
plenty of water and let it stew well, while I fetch the herbs. 
{Exit with saucepan,) 

Part II. — Table laid for supper, 

Mary {sewing). Oh dear ! I do feel in such a tremble. I 
wish Mrs. Lashford would pop in now for a few minutes just to 
nerve me up a bit. Hark ! {Listens,) I made sure that was his 
step. {Goes on sewing,) Hush! There it is again. Yes; it is 
he, after all {Begins humming,) 

[Enter Robert, with unsteady gait. Stops sh^rt,] 

Robert {aside). She seems happy enough. I wonder if 
tjhe'U notice that I've been drinking ? It is too bad of me. 
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Nice supper got, tco. It can't be helped now. I must face it 
out. ( Walks right in.) Well, Mary, my lass, here I am, you 
see, all safe and sound once more. Got supper ready, I see. 
(Throws off his cap and falls awkwardly info his seat at the table,) 

Mary. Yes, Robert, it is all ready. 

Robert. Soup, too, for I can smell it. Come, Mary, let's 
have it, for I'm precious hungry. 

Mary {rising). All right, Robert [Exit. 

Robert. I don't think there's a working man in the world 
that's got such a good wife as I have. It's too bad of me to 
drink again, after what I promised this morning. But I've only 
had a glass or two. That's nothing. I'll begin in real earnest 
to-morrow. 

[Enter Mary with dish of steaming soup {which may be made 
as follows: i quart of thin gruel ; break in about a dozen small 
charcoal biscuits). Mary serves him with plateful.'] 

Mary. There, Robert, you'll enjoy that. {Seats herself and 
sews.) 

Robert. Ah ! that I shall {Commences to eat.) I say, Mary, 
you've put a rare lot of mushrooms in this soup. You ex- 
travagant thing ! Why, it is quite black with 'em. 

Mary. Never mind, Robert, so long as you like it. 

Robert. Oh yes, my girl. I like it well enough. Nothing 
suits me better than plenty of mushrooms, when I have a 
supper of this kind. But aren't you going to have some too ? 

Mary. No, thank you, Robert I don't feel hungry. 

Robert. Do you know, I fancy some of these mushrooms 
seem rather old and tough. 

Mary. Perhaps your teeth are not so good as they used to 
be, Robert ? 

Robert. There's nothing in it likely to go to a chap's head, 
that's one good thing. 

Mary. It might have gone to your head at one time, but it 
can't now. 

Robert. Now I wonder what she means by that ? 

Mary. I mean what I say; but come, get on with your 
supper. You have a lot more to eat yet {Replaces his plate 
with the dish, putting in, unobserved, two pieces of narrow black 
ribbon.) You had better finish it up out of the dish. 
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Robert {starting). Bless the woman, I can't eat all that. 

Marv. But you promised you would, so you must, 

Robert. Whatever are you talking about ? 

Mary. I made as little of it as I possibly could, that you 
might eat it all, 

Robert. Made as little as you could of what ? Mary, I'm 
afraid you have been drinking. 

Mary. I know you have. 

Robert. What if I have ? It was only a couple of glasses, 
and I didn't mean to have even that, but Ted Masters was so 
pressing I couldn't refuse, and that shall be the last I'll ever 
have, for if I drink another drop, I'll eat my hat 

Mary. If you had kept your word every time, it would have 
cost you more for hats than drink. (Knock.) Who is that, I 
wonder ? Come in. 

[Efiter Trallis.] 

Trallis. Sorry to call so late. 

Mary (rising). Oh ! it is Mr. Trallis. Come in and take a 
seat (offers chair), 

Robert (rising : they shake hands). Yes, come along, and sit 
down, and tell us all the news. 

Trallis (seating himself,) Well, I'm not a daily paper, you 
know, Mr. Cook ; yet I call to play the part of an advertise- 
ment. 

Robert. Indeed ! what's in the wind now ? 

Trallis. I haven't called in reference to the weather, but to 
ask your attendance at a special meeting to-morrow night, to 
hear a lecture on the * Diet Cure for Intemperance.' 

Robert. The Diet Cure ? How are they going to do that ? 

Mary. I think I've heard of that myself 

Robert. Heard of what ? Men being cured of drink by 
what they eat ? 

Trallis. Yes, that's just it But perhaps Mrs. Cook will 
kindly tell us what she knows about the matter, for it is all 
new to me, and I feel interested. 

Mary. Oh yes, willingly. There was once a young woman 
in this very town who had a husband greatly addicted to 
drink. He seemed incapable of reforming, although constantly 
promising to do so. When conscience pricked him he would 
invariably say, ' If ever I drink another drop, I'll eat my hat* 
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His wife resolved that she would make him keep his word, and 
she did, too ; for one night when my lord came home there was 
one of his old hats cooked for supper. Ah ! and he ate a lot 
of it, too. 

Trallis (leaning back in his chair). Ha ! ha ! ha ! I never 
heard anything better in all my life. 

Robert. That's all stuff and nonsense ! Do you mean to 
tell me the man was so drunk that he ate his own hat and 
didn't know it ? 

Mary. When a man is in liquor he does a great many strange 
things. 

Robert. Bah ! you mustn't tell me that. He must have 
been a great fool, or else had a very clever cook for a wife. 

Trallis. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 'pon my word, it is a good joke, 
though. And you fancy no one could be clever enough to 
trick you in that way, Mr. Cook ? 

Robert. I'm qinte certain about that. If I had a wife able 
to dupe me in that manner, I'd sign at once, if only to reward 
her skill. 

Mary. Oh ! Robert, I am pleased to hear you say that. 
{Rising!) Will you bring out your book, Mr. Trallis, that my 
husband may sign the pledge ? (Z^ takes it from his pocket.) 

Robert. / sign the pledge ? I said I would if 

Mary (interrupting). Yes, I know, if I could only be clever 
enough to make you eat your own hat, which is exactly what 
you have done when you've finished what is left in that dish. 

Robert (with a start). When I've finished what is left in 
that dish ? I don't understand you. 

Mary. You are dreadfully dull, Robert. Why, look here. 
(Brings up out of the dish a long bit of ribbon on the end of a 
fork, Robert speechless with suiprise.) 

Trallis (roaring with laughter^ takes up another bit). Look ! 
here's another bit. 

Robert. Can it be possible that I 

Mary. Yes, that you have. You said those mushrooms were 
rather tough, didn't you ? (Fetching pen and ink from side 
table,) Oh ! Mr. Trallis, I am so glad you called. Here's the 
pen and ink, Robert dear. 

Trallis. Yoy are fairly caught this time, Mr. Cook, and as 
a man of honour you can't back out of it 

Robert. I do not wish to ; and yet it is all so sudden that 
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I — but there, here goes. (Signs.) There! (Throwing down 
the pen.) IVe often said I would do it, and it's done at last ; 
and, God helping me, I'll never break it 

Mary. He will help you, Robert dear; and what is next 
best, I will help you too. 

Trallis (rising and putting the book in his pocket), Fm glad 
to hear that, Robert, for your sake. Few men would break the 
pledge if all the wives would say the same. 

Mary. Will you get a nice pledge- card for us, Mr. Trallis ? 

Trallis. I v/ill ; and frame it for you for nothing, in token 
of the pleasure I feel in having obtained your husband's name 
to the pledge. 

Robert. Mind, we want a family card, and one of the best 
that can be had, with plenty of lines left for the children. 

Mary. No, not plenty of lines, Robert. We must remember 
the old saying ; " Too many * Cooks ' spoil the broth." 

Trallis (putting on his hat). Come across the street to my 
house and pick out a card for yourself. 

Robert. Thanks ; so I will. (Gets his cap.) 

Trallis. And perhaps Mrs. Cook would like to come with 
you and choose the frame. 

Mary (rising quickly). Oh, yes, that I should. (Puts on 
bonnet^ etcJ) [All standing in a rouf.] 

Trallis (to audience.) If there are any here to night who 
are in the habit of speaking on the temperance platform, I 
hope they will not forget to mention this new phase of the 
* Diet Cure,' for it is a matter of great importance, not only to 
the heads of families, but to their hearts and pockets as well. 

Robert. And should there be only one poor drink-cursed 
runaway present longing to get back once more to the peace 
and joy of a sober home 

Mary. May it result in his being — 

* Caught at Last.' 
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LITTLE JACK FROST. 

The oddest of torments our path ever crossed, Is that imp of 
annoyance, * Little Jack Frost.' Each year, we believe, since 
the world first began, This rogue has been up to his antics with 
man. First chapping our lips, and then stinging our nose, 
Annoying with chilblains our fingers and toes. I fear we must 
count him as one of our foes. He's always at mischief wherever 
he goes. The meddlesome elf— is he portly or thin ? — Is often 
as dangerous as brandy or gin ; For he comes in the morning 
before it is light And makes all our taps and our pump-handles 
tight! And if o'er a stream or a pond he doth pass He makes 
it appear as if covered with glass ; And he's no friend to Tem- 
perance, I think you will own, Or he'd freeze up the Drink and 
leave water alone. He is active and quick — invisible quite — 
Can work in the dark just as well as the light. He enters our 
rooms in the dead of the night — I guess through a chink in the 
door, like a sprite ; When lo ! on the window some graceful 
device Is tastefully fashioned, or frosted in ice. You there may 
behold, almost just what you please — Yes, meadows and rivulets, 
mountains and trees ; Wee children, and angels, and odd-look- 
ing flowers, We've never seen growing in this world of ours. 
But where does he go in the spring of the year ? When once 
more the snowdrop and crocus appear ; When cowslips, sweet 
violets, and primroses too, Unfold once again all their charms 
to our view ? Go, ask the bright sunbeams, they know, I dare 
say. For they always chase him, each spring-time, away. Yes, 
when the sun's kissing our pretty-faced flowers, Then saucy Ja( k 
Frost has to leave Flora's bowers. Oh ! yes, when the sun- 
beams first peep o'er the hills. And find Jack has bound up the 
musical rills. And stripped every leaf from each beautiful spray 
— Nearly all our sweet flowers, too, frightened away — They 
after him go, over hedges and fields. And run as he may, they 
keep close to his heels. The snow-drop, pale beauty, peeps 
out her meek face, And calls her friend crocus to witness the 
race ; The violet peers forth from her moss-covered ledge, And 
laughs out her fragrance from under the hedge ; All nature, in 
fact, seems enjoying the fun, To see what a race little Jack has 
to run ; For, cheered by the songs of the birds and the trees, 
The hum of the insects that sport in the breeze, They never 
give in till they've driven poor Jack So far that it takes him a 
year to get back. And thus, once again, for a season we've lost 
Our firolicsome, fun-loving, little Jack Frost. 
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PABT I.— EVENING. 

Charaotebs: — Joe Harland — Harriet Harland {his wife) 
— ^Unolb Barclay — Aunt Tilda. 

Scene : Sitting Booh in Job's House. 

Harriet and Job seated, one sewing, the other contemplatiiig 

the fire, 

Harriet. Well, Joe dear, and what can you see in the fire to 
interest yon so much ? It is strange that you can look at any- 
thing so bright, and yet remain so dnll. May I say << a pin for 
yoar thoughts,'' or is that setting too high a yalne upon them ? 

Joe. Accepted; but if you had remained silent only one 
moment longer you would have got them for nothing, for I was 
just going to tell you what I was thinking about, when you 
spoke. Forgiye me for being such a dull companion, but I 
was so absorbed in thought I forgot myself for the moment. 

H. Dear, generous-hearted boy, that's what you are always 
doing ; but you never forget me, bless you. {A slight pause.) 
Come, Joe dear, tell me what you were thinking about ; but I 
must give you the pin first — a bargain's a bargain, isn't it ? I 
long to know what it's about ; it's sure to be something good, 
for your ideas {handing him the pin with one hand, as she 
stoops to pick up Jier handkerchief with the other, she runs it 
into his hand) are generally smart and to the point. 

J. {with a start). Yes, to the point and very smart, but 
that is no reason why you should try to make a pin- cushion 
of me. 

H. Did I prick you ? How clumsy of me to be sure. 
There, now, I declare if you hayen't made me lose my needle. 
Oh, you tiresome boy I 

J. I was thinking just now what a good plan it would be if 
we were to plainly and candidly confess to each other the faults 
that we had discovered in one another since we began our 
married life, with a view to mutual improvement. 

H. So that's the idea you've been hatching, while watching 

* The central idea in this Dialogue is taken from a short sketch which 
appeared in an American paper. 
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the fire — "call each other over the coals"? I don't fancy 
hlackening one another*s characters in that T^ay. It isn't a 
nice idea at all. 

J. No other condition of life reveals to ns so much of each 
other's imperfections as matrimony ; and is it not better to 
honestly tell them to each other, that they may be overcome, 
than blindly affect to believe in their non-existence? For 
my part I have no sympathy with the well-meaning old philo- 
sopher who said to his son, " My boy, when courting keep both 
eyes wide open, but when married keep them both shut." 

H. Now I think that idea a capital one, and wish he who 
gave it utterance had more followers ; but, alas ! it is the fashion 
to reverse the maxim now-a-days. Blind to everything during 
courtship, but after marriage a dozen eyes wide open to see each 
other's faults. (A pause,) 

J. Well, my dear, what do you think of my proposal ? Shall 
we confess to each other as I suggested ? 

n. Just as you please, Joe dear ; just as you please. 

J. Very well then, you begin first and enumerate all the 
faults that you have seen in me. 

H. No, Joe, yon commence with my faults first. That's 
only fair, you know, because you suggested it ; besides you arc 
the head of the family, it is right, therefore, that you should 
take the lead in everything. 

J. Well then, my dear, the first thing I must tell you that 
awakened in my mind feelings of disapproval was the careless 
way in which you shoveled up the ashes and cinders altogether, 
and threw them on the dastheap, instead of carefally separating 
one from the other that nothing may be wasted. 

H. {blushing and looking confused). I am so glad you told 
me, Joe. I know I am very careless sometimes with regard to 
the cinders, but you shall have no cause to complain in future, 
I promise you. Pray go on, dear. 

J. I have noticed also, that you generally sit down to break- 
fast with your hair in a very untidy condition. I always used 
to think you so very neat in your personal appearance. Your 
hair always looked loveliness and perfection itself before we wero 
married. 

H. {bending her blushing face to her lap). Well, you see, 
Joe, dear, I've a good bit to do the first thing in the morning, 
lighting the fire, sweeping up the room, and getting breakfast 
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ready. I am so anxions to get eYerythmg all nice and 
comfortable that yon may enjoy your breakfast before going 
to worki that I don't stop to think of myself. I don't seem to 
have the time to make myself as tidy as I ought; bat I'll try to 
get np a little earlier in future, then I shall have more time, 
shan't I ? Go on, Joe dear. 

J. Another thing that has often vexed me is, that you 
always let the candle burn down into the socket of the candle- 
stick, instead of having a save-all to put it in, so that at least 
an inch of every candle is wasted. 

H. When I go shopping to-morrow, a save-all shall be the 
very first thing that I'll buy. Have you any other complaints 
to make, Joe dear ? 

J. Yes, there is something else that I should like to mention. 
I have often observed with surprise that you have never had a 
rag-bag. All the odd cuttings of doth, calico, and other 
things trimmed ofif when you are at needlework are allowed to 
drop about all over the floor, where they lie till the morning, 
when of course they are swapt up and burnt. Now, my 
mother was a most particular woman in this respect-*-never 
burnt a bit of rag in her life. She used to be quite proud of 
the money she got by selling her waste rags. 

H. Bless her dear old heart, I'm sure I'll try and copy her, 
not only in that, but in everything else, if by so doing I can 
please you, Joe dear. All that you have said shall be attended 
to ; I have not forgotten anything. Let me see {counting on 
her jingers) cinders, hair, candle-ends, and rag-bag. Pray 
proceed. 

J. {vnth hmtdtion). Well, I've been trying to think, but 
there does not seem to be anything else worthy of mention, so 
it's your turn now, Harriet. What faults have you observed in 
me since our marriage ? 

Harrtkt, lending over her tvorkf sews away in sUence faster 
than ever. A 'pause, 

J. Com^, Harriet ; come, Harriet, don't be afraid to name 
them, tell me every &ult you have seen, sparing n6ne. 

H. {rising suddenly ^ throws down Tier work, seizes one of his 
hands in both her own, eajclaiming in a voice tremulous with 
emotion, as she gazes earnestly into his uplifted face). My dear, 
DEAB, Joe, you have not a fault in the world ; you are perfect in 
my eyes. I always feel that everything you do must be right. 
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J. (his voice husky with emotion,) Bat surely, my dear, 
you must have seen imperfections of some sort to point out ? 

H. No, Joe, I have never been able to see any fault in you. 

J. "Nonsense, Harriet ; why here I've been finding all man- 
ner of fianit with you, do tell me some of my failings, for I 
know that I have many — ten times more than you ever had. 

H. {shaMng her head). No you haven't, Joe, or if you have, 
I have never been able to see them. 

J. Not one, Harriet ? Do tell me one, only one, 

H. Indeed, Joe dear, it is as I tell you : you have no faults 
that I have ever been able to discover. I feel that everything 
you do, must be right ; and now I know what a wasteful, care- 
less, untidy creature I am, I shall begin the work of reform at 
once, that I may become more worthy of you. 

J. "Why, Harriet, you must surely be dreaming. Do I not 
stay out late of an evening sometimes when I might be at home 
with you ? Do I not often spend money for dnnk and cigars, 
which, if I did right, I should bring home to you ? 

H. {earnestly). No, you do not ; you don't do anything of 
the kind. I won't hear a word of it. I like to know that you 
enjoy yourself sometimes. You must have a little recreation of 
some kind after working hard all day. 

J. God bless you, my own dear little wife, take no notice of 
anything that I have said, I was only joking when I found 
fault with you. You have not a 

H, {interrupting him, playfully). Not a another word, sir; 
not another word, or I shall say you are carrying the joke too far. 
Do you see this letter ? {holding it up). Eun to the comer 
and post it for me, there's a dear, because I want it to go by 
the first morning mail. 

J. It's for Uncle Barclay, I see. 

H. Yes, dear; as we proposed, I have invited uncle and 
aunt to come thi^ day month and spend a few days with us. 

J. Why, that's uncle's birthday. 

H. It is, and we'll make the dear old couple happy for (mce, 
bless them. Come, run along with the letter ; and mi^e haste 
back. 

J. I shan't be gone a minute. [Exit. 

H. {counting on her fingers). Let me see. Cinders, hair, 
candle-ends, and — {listening) — I could have declared I heard 
baby crying. (Counting again) Cinders, hair, candle-ends, 
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and rag-bag : I think that was all ; I've got it now at my very 
fingers' ends. {Listening) And so it is baby crying after all, 
bless his little heart. (Snatching up the candle, and hastily 
leaving the room) Mother's coming, dear; mother's coming. 

[Exit, 

PART II.— MORNING* 

{^A month is supposed to have elapsed since the end of the first 

part,) 

Scene: Sitting Room as before. 

Enter Joe and Aunt 'Tilda, the latter in outdoor dress. 

J. I wish yoa conld stay with as a few days longer, Aunt 
'Tilda. 

Aunt. Well, yon see, uncle naturally feels anxious to get 
back to see how matters are getting on at the farm, or we 
should be very glad to stay another week at the very least, for 
I don't think I ever enjoyed myself so much anywhere as I have 
here. 

J. I'm more than delighted to hear you say so ; I am, indeed. 

Aunt. Joe, my boy, I don't know if you are aware of it, but 
you've got in Harriet a treasure that any man in the world 
might be proud of. I never saw such a skilful manager for 
one so young. She seeipis to be neatness and economy itself. 
I have watched her several times when she little thought I was 
taking any notice. We old folks, you know, Joe, who have 
seen more than half a ccntary of the ups and downs of life, 
take notice of a good many things that giddy young folks only 
just married never stop to -look at; and I tell you what it is, 
Joe, Harriet has all the thoughtfulness and care of a woman 
twicd^her age. I can always learn best what people are, by 
little things. Now, I daresay you will laugh at your poor old 
aunt's odd ideas and ways, but one of the first things that 
pleased me during my first hour in this happy little cottage was 
a rag-bag hanging in an out-of-the-way corner of the kitchen, 
for I know what that means^ Joe, it means the next best thing 
to good wages, and ih^i is a saving wife, 

J. Bless your dear old-fashioned heart, what sharp eyes you 
have got. 

Aunt. Well, Joe, perhaps I have, but sharp as they are, 
they failed to find in your little treasure of a wife, a single 
fault worth noticing. She keeps the place so neat and clean, 
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and has everythiDg necessary for nse, ah! to a saveaU, that 
even the end of a candle may not he wasted, and as for the 
dnst-heap, yon might as well look for sovereigns as cinders, 
you're quite as likely to find one as the other. 

J. Yes, aunt, I believe she really is a very saving and indus- 
trious little body. 

Aunt. You're right, Joe, she is indeed a perfect little wonder, 
for with all her hard work she is always fit to be seen — so neat 
and so tidy, especially about her hair, which upon my word 
looks as smooth and neat and nice the first thing in the morn- 
ing as it does the last thing at night. I don't know how she 
does it, I couldn't dp it when I was a girl Hark ! there's the 
clock striking, Whatever has become of uncle ? We shall 
lose the train, I know we shall. 

J. He's haviog a fine time of it with Harriet and baby, 
depend on it. I'm getting quite jealous. Suppose we go in 
search of them. 

Aunt. Yes, so we will. [ExiU 

Enter Hakreet and Uncle Babclay. 

Uncle. I hope Aunt 'Tilda's ready, for we haven't much 
time for catching the train. 

n. Oh yes, uncle, she's ready now I'm sure, I saw her with 
her bonnet on half an hour ago, and made sure we should find 
her here. I'm sorry you are obliged to return home to-night. 

Uncle. You are not more sorry, my girl, than I am. I 
shall look back upon this visit as one of the most pleasant bits 
of enjoyment I've had for many a long year. 

H. Beally, uncle, it pleases me very much to hear you 
say so. 

Uncle. Yon see, my dear, the happiness of this little cottage 
is a bit of a surprise to me, for I've heard one or two strange 
tales down home about Joe. Folks said he wasn't quite so 
steady as he ought to be — just a little too fond of the pipe and 
glass, and staying out late at night — ^but 'pon my word he 
seexids to be everything that the most affectionate woman could 
wish; never smokes, . never drinks, never goes anywhere at 
night. Harriet, my. lass, you've got a man of a thousand. I 
couldn't do it when I was his age, so there ; you ask Aunt 
'Tilda. She wasoflben obliged to give me a good talking to, I 
can tell you ; and although I knew I was in the wrong, I do 
believe the more ishe talked the worse it made me. Poor dear 
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soal. Ah, I have often looked hack upon that time with regret, 
and wish I could see my youth over again. 

H. Oh, uncle, I have heen told that you were always so 
steady and regular in your hahits, I'm sure you cannot have 
any wild days in the past to rememher with sorrow. 

Uncle. I can think of the days of my youth without grieving 
much, hut the recollection of many misspent nights still haunts 
me, though I was never a drunkard. But there's a deal of 
money, you know, Harriet — ah! and a wonderful sight of 
precious time, too — worse than wasted hy those who never got 
what folks call " drunk.'* 

H. There is indeed, uncle, as many a poor wife knows to 
her sorrow. 

Uncle. Harriet, my lass, did aunt tell you what we over- 
heard in the train ahout Joe ? 

H. Lor, no, uncle. "What was it ? 

Uncle. She didn't ? "Why, I made sure that would have 
been the very first thing she would have told you. 

H. Bless her old heart, she had such a many '* first things " 
to tell me, that's not the only thing she's forgotten, I'll ho 
bound. Bat go on, uncle dear, and tell me all about it. 

Uncle. Well, you must know, at one of the stations at 
which we stopped two very smartly-dressed young fellows got 
into our carriage, and sat almost opposite to us, and you 
should have seen how they were dressed. I never saw such 
neckties before in all my born days, and such collars and cuffs 
too, and chains, rings, and walking-sticks, oh, gracious me, it 
almost took my breath away. And each one had a glass, which 
every now and then he carried to his eye. They had very 
recently carried a glass of another sort to their mouths, or my 
nose deceived me. Directly they began talking, I heard the 
name of ''Joe Harland" mentioned. '^It's no use asking 
him," said one, who was nursing his hat, and had his hair 
parted down the middle like a great girl ; "you won't get him 
to come, I can tell you." " "What, not Joe ? " said the other, 
who sat, poor overgrown baby, languidly sucking the knob of 
his walking stick, his hat running away down the back of his 
head. " Not Joe Harland ? " " No, not Joe Harland," was 
the reply. ** Why he used to be the very life and soul of a 
game of that sort — delighted in it," said the one with the fugi- 
tive hat, who had a lisp in his voice, and spoke in a drawling 
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manner, as if the words were really too tired to come oat 
*' Ah ! " said his friend, with the female parting to his hair, 
**jeSf old pal, he used to he, hat he isn't now. He*s heen 
another chap altogether since you left; won't drink, won't 
smoke, won't sing a song for ns, can't get him to go to a con- 
cert nor anywhere else, for as soon as he leaves the office he's 
off home like a shot." ** Oh 1 ah ! " said the one with the 
sleepy tongne, " he's married now, so he is, I'd forgotten that. 
Silly fellow, not to enjoy life when he had a chance." " But 
I say, old hoy, what an awful strong pair of apron-strings Mrs. 
J. H. must have, to he sure, to tangle up such a wild mischief- 
loving fellow as ' our Joe ' used to he. He used to hoast that 
the nagging, fault-finding tongue of a woman should never put 
a chain round him." <' So he did, so he did, and we admired 
his pluck, didn't we ?" said the other ; *' hut he's under petti- 
coat government now, and no mistake, for he seems positively 
to worship that pretty little wife of his." Just then the train 
stopped, and we had to get out, so heard no more ; but I've 
often thought since of Drowsy Dawdle in the runaway hat, 
which, knowing it had never been paid for, was evidently 
trying to slip away back to the rightful owner. 

n. {laughing). Oh, uncle, uncle, you have got such an odd 
way of describing everything ; but how very singular that they 
should get into the same carriage that you were in. 

Uncle. Yes. wasn't it? I tell you what it is, my girl, 
you're a lucky little woman, and Joe is precious lucky too, for 
it isn't every steady, honest fellow who has got sach a good 
wife and comfortable home. I haven't gone about with my 
eyes shut since I've heen here, nor Aunt 'Tilda either ; we can 
see what a capital little manager Joe's got for a wife, 

H. {plarjfully slapping him on the back). Get along with 
your flattery, yon are only making fun of our humble little 
cottage, which is not half so nice as many other people's. Here 
comes aunt and Joe. 

Enter Aunt 'Tilda and Job. 

Aunt. And so we've found you at last, you tiresome paii* 
of runaways. We must be ofif at once or we shall lose the 
train. 

H. (advancing to Aunt). Found v$ : well that ts good, I 
never knew we were lost. We've been waiting for you, auntie ; 
where have you been hiding all this time ? 

ISO 
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Aunt. I've been taking my farewell of Joe's pretty little 
garden, he does keep it so nice. 

H. He does indeed, aunt {taking her by the arm to the comer 
of the room) f and let me tell yon something else about my Joe, 
auntie. 

Uncle (to Job while Aunt and Habriet are whispering 
together). Joe, my boy, while those two artful old women are 
plotting their last little bit of mischief, let me tell you some- 
thing : there are other angels besides those in heayen, and 
you, Joe, have got one of them. Come, Aunt 'Tilda, we must 
be ofif. How the women folk do love a bit of gossip. 

H. Men don't, do they ? We saw you whispering together. 

Uncle. I'm afraid there's two and six of one, and half-a- 
crown of the other. 

H. What was he saying, Joe dear ? It was something about 
me, I'm sure it was. 

Uncle (to Joe). If you are going to see us ofif by the train, 
you must put on your hat and come at once, for we can't stop 
another minute. We have lost a whole station full of trains 
now, waiting about. 

J. (fetching his hat from a side table), I'm ready, uncle; 
I'm ready. 

Aunt (to Haebiet shaking hands with each other). Good- 
bye, Harriet^ my child ; God bless you. And thank you for all 
your kindness. 

H. Good-bye, auntie dear ; be sure and write soon and tell 
us how you got home. 

Aunt. I will, my dear ; I will, I've enjoyed myself so much 
I shall stop a whole month next time I come. 

Uncle. And so have I. Next time I come I shall stop 
altogether. Good-bye, my girl (shaking hands with Habriet). 

H. Good-bye, uncle dear ; good-bye. [Exit,] I hope they'll 
get home safely, bless their dear old hearts. I want to tell Joe 
about the two young men in the train, but hardly like to. 
Perhaps Aunt 'Tilda told him. Let me see, what was it uncle 
heard one of them say ? '' He seems to positively worship 
that little wife of his." I wish I had two hearts, for one is not 
half large enough to hold all the happiness that comes crowd- 
ing into it when I think of those words (folds her hands and 
leans back in the chair). Oh dear, I feel so sleepy. I wish my 
darling Joe would make haste (a slight pause — speaks slowly 
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and drowsUy, as if half asleep). He — seems — pofiltivolj — to 
— worship — (nods as if fast asleep, breathing heavily). 
Enter Joe. 

J. Are you not tired of waiting, Harriet ? {stops suddenly at 
her chair, seeing she is asleep.) Poor dear, quite tired out, 
and gone fast asleep, actually ! I'll give her a kiss, just to wake 
her up {she moves uneasily, muttering something as if tallcing in 
her sleep). 

J. Hush I she's saying something {leans over her to listen). 

H. {still asleep) He — seems — ^positively — to — worship — ^that 
— little — ^wife — of — his. Oh — uncle, — did — ^he— really — say 
— ^that ? You — have — ^made — me — feel — so — ^happy — 

J. {Stealing away on tiptoe to his chair, and seating himself) 
That means me, I know it does, and it's true too. Let her 
dream on, happy girl, I won't wake her, but sit and ponder 
over my happy lot, till she wakes of her own accord. I wonder 
if I heard the first of it ? I'll ask her what it all means when, 
when {yawns), when she wakes — {getting drowsy). No, no, I 
won't {yaw7is again), I'll — write — and ask uncle — {stretches 
out his legs, and leans back in his chair). Oh dear, I feel most 
awfully sleepy {goes right off, snoring loudly). 

(Harriet, moving about in a restless manner, yawns, then 
waking suddenly, sits bolt upright, rubbing her eyes,) 

H. Oh dear, I do believe I've been fast asleep {catching 
sight of Joe). Well I declare, if my Joe hasn't come back 
and gone to sleep too. I wonder what the time is ? How 
fanny that we should both go oflf like that. Poor fellow, he 
does look tired {rising), I'll give him a kiss ; he must be 
tired if that don't wake him (Joe moves, and mutters something 
inaudibly, Harriet bending over him, with her finger to her 
lips). Hush ! he's dreaming ; he's happy enough no doubt. 
Why should I wake him? {He mutters again,) Hark I he's 
saying something. 

{She bends to listen,) 

J. {Still asleep). Let — ^me — see, — ^what — did — ^Uncle — ^Bar- 
clay — say — . There — are— other — angels — ^beside — those — 
in — heaven, — and — ^you, — Joe, — have — got— one — of — ^them. 
{Louder and quicker, with a burst of feeling, almost as if awake,) 
Oh, Harriet i you little know how happy I am. 

H. {Throudng her arms around his neck, exclaiming passion- 
ately) Yes, I do, Joe; yes I do, my own dear Joe ! 
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J. (Waking and jumping up). Where am I ? What does it 
all mean. I must have heen dreaming. 

H. No, you've not, Joe, its all bright and joyona reality and 
not a dream (turning to the audience). But as there may be 
some here to night to whom home happiness is only a dream, 
and not a sweet joy-giving reality, perhaps a few farewell 
words wijl not be deemed out of place. Some one, wiser than 
I ever expect to be, has said — ** A man is what a woman 
makes him." I wish every wife here to night would encircle 
that maxim with the framework of a strong, loving resolution, 
and hang it up in the memory chamber of her heart. Are 
there any married couples here who are not quite so happy as 
they wish to be ? If there are, I wish I could induce them to 
turn over — ^not a new leaf, but an old one, a very old one, that 
leaf in the book of human life on which God has written that 
word of words — " love." It is such a very old word, perhaps 
some of you may never have heard it before, and yet it is to 
be found in every dictionary, in fact in some homes that's the 
only place where it is to be found. Some people want more 
gold, others are striving for fame, others are thirsting for posi- 
tion and power, but the only thing that humanity really wants, 
is more love. If we had more of that one for another, every- 
thing else worth having, would follow as a matter of course. 
This is especially true of the home circle. At the best of 
times we are all frail and imperfect creatures, but we might 
strengthen and uplift each other if we would only call to our 
aid the magic power of love, 

J. Husbands and wives, shall we be less kind, less patient 
and enduring, affectionate and forgiving, because of the faults 
and failings of our life-partners 7 No ! let us rather be more 
loving, more kindly considerate one to the other, for those who 
are not so good and kind as they might be, need the more, the 
help and strength that love alone can give. It has been well 
observed — ** All the world must approve, even enemies admire, 
that which is good and estimable in human nature. But if 
^uisband and wife esteem only in each other, that which all 
must be constrained to value, what do they more than others ? 
It is infirmities of character, and imperfections of nature, that 
eall for the pitying sympathy, the tender compassion, that 
makes each the comforter, the monit)r of the other." For — > 
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*' The fondest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forhear ; 
And something every day they live 
To pity and perhaps forgive." 

In conclnsion, my dear sisters, let me heg of yon not to forget 
that too much forgotten word " love " if you wbh to have a 
happy home, 
H. And 

A Man Without a Fault. 

Am — *' Spring, spring." 
H. Sings — 

Home, home, joy-giving home. 
Strange that so many should love to roam I 
Home, home, sweetest place known. 
When there's a heart there that's near our own. 
J.— 

Home's not something wealth can huy. 
Costly things to please the eye ; 
Home is where some loved one's nigh 
The humhlest crust to sanctify. 

When home's hut a home in name, 
Drink's too often most to hlame. 
(Both together) Home, home, &c. 

Drink, drink, love killing drink. 
How it creeps in at the smallest chink ; 
Drink, drink, treacherous drink. 
Snapping asunder love's fondest link. 



H.— 



For when we wide open throw 

Doors of welcome to this fee. 

Some one with his quiver and how, 

Soon prepares, alas! to go. 

And what's home when Cupid's flown 7 
Tis the saddest place that's known. 
Home, home, &c. 
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LIZZIE LAWSON^S LOVER. 



CHARACTERS: 

Stephen Langton. 
Lizzie Lawson. 
Alice Marsden. 
Jane, Domestic Servant 

Scene. {^Monday Evening!) 

Lizzie's sitiing-roonu Alice in out-door dress, seated at the table 

talking to Lizzie, who is at needle work, 

A. Are you going to the Temperance Meeting to-morrow 
night ? 

L. No, Alice dear, I cannot possibly go, for Mary Fuller has 
invited me to her birthday-party. 

A. Is Mary a Teetotaler ? 

L. Oh dear no ! she laughs at the very idea of people who 
are educated and well brought up making any difference in 
their habits because a lot of vulgar men and women take more, 
sometimes, than is good for them. 

A. Can you not remove that false impression ? Those who 
are rich and well educated get intoxicated sometimes, you 
know. 

L. Oh yes, I am well aware of that, and have told Mary so, 
often and often ; but she only says : * It's all a pack of nonsense ! 
that's what the Teetotalers say. / never saw any well-behaved 
person get tipsy ; it is only low, common fellows amongst the 
working-classes who take too much. I'm not going to do 
without my glass of wine just for them, so don't think it 1' 

A. I felt rather sorry when I heard you were going to a party 
instead of the Temperance Meeting ; but perhaps you will do 
more good there than at the meeting. 
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L, I shall enjoy myself more, at all events. 

A. But, Lizzie dear, don't forget we, who are Teetotalers, 
have a special duty to perform upon occasions such as these. 
It should, therefore, be our aim to do good, rather than gratify 
ourselves. 

L. Oh yes, of course. I shall refuse to take any wine, and 
say I am a Teetotaler, and all that sort of thing, for I'm never 
ashamed of my colours, not I ! But after all, it is no use going 
if one does not join in the fun with all the rest, and enjoy 
one's self a bit. 

A. I must be going now (rising), so good-night. Remember 
my words respecting to-morrow night You will have a splendid 
opportunity for helping our cause. 

L. I'll do my best, you may be sure. 

A. Do. For remember that which we do for others is not 
done for them alone. Unselfish devotion to the cause of truth 
blesses both giver and receiver ; and they only are truly happy 
who forget themselves in their desire for the good of others. 
Good-night. 

L. Good-night, Alice dear. {They kiss, etc. Exit Alice.) 
What you say is all very well. Miss Alice. Still, we must look 
after ourselves in this world, or we should come poorly off, I'm 
thinking. I expect Alice would like me to turn the whole 
affair into a Teetotal Meeting. Why, I should get laughed out 
of the place ! Nothing would ever tempt me to touch any of 
their wine, but if those who do take it find pleasure in a 
moderate glass and see no harm, I shall enjoy myself in my 
own way, without interfering with them. ( Voice calling from 
next room : Lizzie !) Hark ! I fancy I heard mother calling. 
( Voice again : Lizzie !) Yes, mother ; I'm coming. (Exit.) 



PART IL 

Scene. (Thursday Evening.) 

Sitting-room in Alice's house, Alice reading the newspaper, 
Jane arranging the room, 

A. (to herself). This is a stupid old paper; not a single thing 
in it worth reading. 
J. (to herself). She's right there. There never is nuthin' in 
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Ihem there papers, as I sees. Give me a good tale with lots of 
love-making in it, that's what I likes. 

A. {reading). Money Market! Foreign Intelligence! Law 
Reports ! Now who on earth cares for all that ? 

J. Ah ! who indeed, miss ! I likes the Family Journal best. 
I does. 

A. How that girl keeps on chatting, to be sure. Oh ! here's 
something nice. Paris Fashions for next month. I wonder 
what new absurdity is in store for us now. Perhaps gloves with 
six fingers, or dresses with only one sleeve, for there is no end 
to the vagaries of fashion. Dear me, where is it ? IVe lost 
the place now. Mercy me! what is this? {Reads.) *A Dis- 
tressing Occurrence. — It is our painful duty to record the death 
of a gentleman (name at present unknown), which occurred 
last night, or very early this morning, under circumstances of 
an unusually painful nature. The deceased, who, from his 
dress and general appearance, is evidently of good birth and 
education, was found at two a.m. by a policeman, lying full 
length on the curb, with a frightful wound in his temple. He 
was quite dead. It is conjectured that he had been drinking 
too freely, and in his endeavours to stagger home, missed his 
footing, and falling head-foremost on the sharp edge of the 
curbstone, was killed on the spot' Good gracious me ! how 
very dreadful ! Poor fellow ! I wonder who he is ? Why, this 
is yesterday's paper. Jane ! fun and ask papa for to-day's paper. 
Perhaps there will be something more about him in that 

J. Yes, miss. [Exit 

A. Oh dear ! oh dear ! it's the old story. The drink again. 
He had been to a dinner-party, I suppose. {Enter Lizzie, 
nnperceived.) I wonder how Lizzie got on at her friend's party. 
Very few know the amount of mischief caused by the wine-cup 
at these social gatherings; 

L. Am I just in time to hear another dismal dissertation on 
the old subject ? 

A. Oh! Lizzie, how you made me jump. {They shake hands.) 

L. You were jumping as I entered ; jumping to a most un- 
warrantable conclusion. But don't let me interrupt your mental 
gymnastics ! While you are taking the tipplers off, I'll be taking 
my things oE {Removes hat and jacket, etc.) 

A. I am so pleased to see you. But how strangely you talk. 
No one would fancy you were a Teetotaler. 

L. But I am, and as staunch as any one. 

A. I am gl^d to hear it ^ 
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L. But, at the same time, I cannot see the use of always 
making everybody uncomfortable wherever I go by preaching 
Teetotalism to them on every occasion. I like to see folks en- 
joy themselves. 

A. Which I hope you did the other night. 

L, Oh yes. We did have some fun, and no mistake. Ob, 
Alice ! and what do you think ? I have got a lover by going 
to that party. 

A. Nonsense ! You don't mean to say so. Oh, do tell me 
all about it ! 

L. Well then, you must know, just as I reached Mary's door, 
I saw a gentleman approaching. He stopped, and said 'Good- 
evening r and the moment he spoke I knew his voice, and he 
remembered mine. And whom do you think it was ? 

A. Haven't the slightest idea. 

L. Why, a very old friend whom I had not seen for twelve 
years. In the lanes and meadows of the little country village 
where I was born, we were boy and girl together. 

A. Oh, how delightful! Wasn't he very pleased to see 
you ? 

L. Oh yes, and said he knew me in a moment But I did 
not know him till he spoke ; he is so much altered. Of course 
we were at home with each other directly. 

A. What brought him there ? Is he a friend of Mary*s ? 

L. He is her cousin, and just returned from India, where he 
has been ten years. He gave me such a lovely account of his 
doings abroad, and then we talked about the rambles of our 
childhood. Oh, Alice, that was the best of all. I imagined 
myself once again a little, niite in pinafores, walking with him 
hand-in-hand amongst the buttercups and daisies. There is 
still that same look of good-natured sweetness in his eyes that I 
remember so well, though in every other respect he is greatly 
changed. 

A. Is he nice-looking ? 

L. More than that ; he is perfectly handsome I Quite a 
gentleman, and good-natured to a fault. 

A. Is Teetotdism one of his virtues? 

L. Oh dear no. He took several glasses of wine to my 
knowledge, and would have had more if I would only have 
taken some with. him, which of course I declined to da 

A. I'm glad you told him you were a Teetotaler. 

L. Well, I didn't say that exactly^ I merdy said I would 
rather not, as I was not in the habit of taking anythiogi 
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A. What did he say to that? 

L. That it did not appear to agree with everybody, so I was 
wise to leave it alone if I found myself better without it. 

A. What a pity you did not make it a matter of principle, 
and say boldly that you were a Teetotaler ! 

L. Oh ! there were plenty there who knew me as an abstainer; 
but I did not tell him I was a Teetotaler, for everybody there 
was drinking wine but me, so somehow I didn't like to. 

A. Oh, Lizzie ! how could you miss such an opportunity for 
doing good ? As you were such old friends, perhaps he would 
have refrained from drinking, out of compliment to the little 
sweetheart of his boyhood's days, had he known that you 
objected to it on principle. 

L. Well, you see, I did not like to damp his pleasure in any 
way, for he seemed to enjoy everything with such zest 

A- I should fancy he must have been the very life and soul 
of the party. 

L. Oh yes, he was. He sang and played and danced, and 
entered into the fun of the evening with so much heartiness, I 
could not bear to openly disapprove anything that gave him 
pleasure. 

A. I cannot help feeling sorry that you were not moie faith- 
ful to the cause you have espoused. 

L. If there had been another Teetotaler there beside myself, 
I should, perhaps, have acted differently ; but I was alone, and 
thought more of him and the past than anything else. 

A, Those who are faithful to the cause of truth always have 
God on their side ; how, then, could you be alone ? 

L. I didn't think of it in that light then. Never mind, he 
has promised to call and see me this evening ; then I shall be 
able to tell him all about it, and perhaps in time he will sign 
the pledge ; who knows ? In fact, he will be forced to before 
I'll consent to be Mrs. Stephen Langton. Isn't that a pretty 
name? 

A. Yes, very. You gave him your address, then ? 

L. Oh yes. When I told him at ten o'clock that I was 
going home, he seemed so sorry to lose me so soon, and asked 
to be allowed to see me home. Of course I consented, and as 
. we walked along, he said he had a good mind to go home him- 
self, instead of going back to the party, as he at first intended, 
vowing that there would be little attraction for him there without 
me. Of course, I laughed at his flattery, and bade him go back 
and enjoy himself tiU the party broke up, and be wQuld soon 
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forget all about me. He replied with more flattery about never 
being able to forget me, and all the rest of it, and at last said : 
* Which shall I do? Shall I go back, or go home? I'll abide 
by whichever you decide.' 
A- And what did you say? 

L. * Go back and finish the evening with your friends, and 
never mind me.' 

A. And did he go back ? 

L. Oh yes, without a doubt, for he left saying that he should. 
I felt sorry after he was gone that I had not advised him to go 
home, for he seemed so flushed and excited at times. I think 
he had taken quite as much wine as a moderate drinker ought 
to take. 

A. Wiat a pity you did not act with more firmness ! 
L. No matter. I shall be able to make up for lost time to- 
night, and give him a nice little lecture ; for he is one of those 
good-hearted, genial sort of fellows, you feel that you can say 
just what you please without any fear of giving offence. 

A. I hope you may not be too late, for there are times when, 
if an opportunity for doing good be lost, it returns no more 
for ever. 

L, There's no fear of that in this case. I shall see him in 
less than an hour. I thought I would call and tell you all 
about it first ; but I must not stay any longer, or he will be 
there before I get back. 

A. Just before you came in, I was reading in yesterday's 
paper a shockingly sudden death in the street, all through 
drink. Have you heard of it ? 

L. No, I haven't, for to tell you the truth, cases of that kind 
are so numerous, I generally pass them unread. Who was it, 
and how did it happen? 

JL He was not found till yesterday morning, and it was not 
known who he was when the first account was published. I 
have sent Jane for to-day's paper ; then perhaps we shall learn 
more about it But what a tremendous time she is gone! 
{Enter Jane.) Oh, here she is I Why, Jane, what a long time 
you have been ! 

J. Don't be angry, miss I I couldn't help stopping on the 
stairs to read about that poor dead gent as you didn't know the 
name on. 
A. And what is his name? 

J. Mr. Stephen Langton, miss (giving the paper to Alice). 
L {starting to her feet). Oh, mercy me I Impossible 1 {Rushes 
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/<7 Alice.) Let me see it {Snatches it frantically from her 
hand,) 

J. {drawing back aghast). lAyrk's-SL-mercy me ! What ever's 
the matter? 

L. (dropping the paper from her right hand, puts her left hand 
to her temple f tottering to a chair ^ in which she drops, exclaiming:) 
Too true ! only too true ! Oh, good heavens 1 1 shall go mad ! 
{Bursting into tears, she buries her face in her handkerchief) 

J. {picking up the paper). Oh, Lor*, Miss Alice I what does it 
all mean ? 

A- {laying her hand tenderly on Lizzie's shoulder). Don't cry, 
Lizzie dear ; the name is common enough ; perhaps it is some 
other Langtoa ( Violent ringing at the bell, ) 

J. There goes that worriting bell again ; it does nothing but 
ring, ring, ring, all the blessed day long. {To Alice, who is 
still trying to soothe Lizzie.) Shall I get a glass of water, 
miss? 

A. Yes, Jane ; do, please. {Bell again, louder than before,) 

J. {in a pet). Oh, drat that bell ! {Hurrying out of the room) 
Coming ! coming ! [Exit Jane. 

A. Come, Lizzie dear, cheer up. 

L. Oh, Alice, it is all my fault ! If I had only advised him 

{The door is suddenly thrown open. Enter Stephen Langton, 
exclaiming, 'Where is Lizzie f) 

L. {starting to her feet). Oh, Stephen, is it really you ? 

S. L. {advancing with both hands held out, which she takes, 
letting her face fall on his brectst). Yes, here I am, Lizzie, thank 
God, and alive and well, I'm happy to say. I hoped to have 
arrived in time to spare you the pain that false report must 
have caused, but I see that I am too late. {Hands Lizzie to a 
seat, and seats himself) 

A. We received the news only a few moments before you 
arrived. 

S. L. If that sleepy girl who opened the door had answered 
my first pull at the bell, perhaps I should have been in time. 
I very nearly overturned her in my hurry, for when I heard that 
you were here, I rushed past her without more ado, and guided 
by the sound of voices, found my way to this room. I hope 
you will pardon such an unceremonious proceeding. It was all 
done before I had time to think. 

A. Oh, pray do not mention it ; we are only too glad to know 
that you are sale; 
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10 Lizzie Lawson*s Lover, 

L. Do tell us how it was that your name came to be mixed 
up with that dreadful affair. 

S. L. That is soon explained. I am grieved to say that the 
poor fellow found dead in the street was an old and intimate 
friend, whom I had known for many years in India. He ac- 
companied me to England ; and on my way to Miss Fuller's 
party, I met him for the first time since we parted at the docks. 
He was on his way to a dinner-party. I gave him my card, 
and he promised to call upon me next day ; but, alas ! that day 
was his last on earth, and it was my card, found in his pocket, 
that gave rise to the mistake in his identity, for, strange to say, 
that was the only address found upon him. I heard nothing of 
it till on my way to keep my appointment with Lizzie. Find- 
ing that she had come on here, I hastened away and came here. 
You know the rest, and I hope I really am forgiven for the pre- 
cipitate manner in which I h^ve acted. 

A. Oh yes ! we are so glad that you came. 

S. L. Well, you see, Lizzie and I being such very old friends, 
I felt concerned for the effect my supposed death might have 
upon her sensitive mind. I must confess that it has greatly up- 
set me ; I feel as if I had been at death's door and escaped, I 
know not how. 

L. {tenderly). Suppose it really had been true, Stephen ! 

S. L. Ob, don't speak of it, I pray ; for I must own that I 
have more than once been in the condition in which poor C. 
was when overtaken by death. I feel that I cannot be too 
grateful to God for still preserving me. 

L. Would you not like to show your gratitude to Him in 
some special way ? 

S. L. I would do so most willingly, if you could tell me how. 

L. {taking a pledge-book from her pockety points to the first line 
in it). Do you know that name, Stephen ? 

S. L. {reading). Lizzie Lawson ! Well, I never ! Why, this 
is a pledge-book. Surely you don't mean to say that you are a 
Teetotaler? 

L. I am ; and I have carried this book in my pocket ever 
since the day I wrote my own name in it, now more than twelve 
months ago. 

S. L. (taking it in his hand and turning over the leaves.) What 
a great many names you have got in it ! 

L. Yes ; I've not done so badly, have I ? And there will 
soon be another name added to the list, and one, too, that is 
more to me than all the rest put together. Stephen, you re- 
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Lizzie Laivsoiis Lover, 1 1 

member the debt of gratitude you owe to God, and the pro- 
mise made just now to me ? 

S. L. Yes. 

L. Then pay the one and fulfil the other by writing your 
name in this book. {Quickly to Alice.) Alice, dear, will you 
kindly give Stephen a pen and ink ? 

A. Oh yes, gladly. (Lays them out on the table before htm.) 

S. L. {stammering perplexedly). But, Lizzie, this is so sudden 
that — I — I — that is, if — or rather, you see that perhaps some 
day I— I 

L. {tenderly, but firmly). Oh, Stephen, how can you hold 
back? {Taking up the paper, she points out the paragraph to 
him.) Read that awful account of death in the streets through 
drink— j'^wr death, and try to believe it true. Can you, dare 
you, be so untrue to yourself as to hesitate after that ? 

S. L. {turning to the table), I will do it, Lizzie ; not for my 
own sake only, but for your sake. ( Writes, handing Lizzie 
the open book.) There, Lizzie. Now are you happy? 

L. Oh yes, very, very happy! 

S. L. Is there any other wish that you would like to have 
gratified ? 

L. Well, yes, there is one more wish that I should like to 
name {turning to the audience), and it is that which has brought 
me here to-night. I want all here, who have not already 
signed the pledge, to do so at once. Then they will be safe 
from at least one great temptation, one great danger, which has 
brought so many, not only to Death's door, but carried them 
beyond into the grave itself long before their time. 

A. And our little sketch is designed to teach another lesson 
besides the danger of drinking ; and it is this : Never be afraid 
to show your colours ; carry your Temperance principles with 
you into Society : wherever you go, you need their shielding in- 
fluence. The umbrella that is always left at home is no pro- 
tection to anyone. 

S. L. {;with a start). Umbrella ! happy thought ! What has 
become of mine? I remember; I stood it in the doorway, 
while fumbling in my pocket for the address, to make sure I 
was at the right door. I must run at once, or it will be gone. 

[^Exit in haste. 
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12 Willie's an Abstainer Now, 

WILLIE'S AN ABSTAINER NOW. 

Willie was a — you can guess, 

Doubtless by my tell-tale cheek, 
What that word is, I confess, 

I have not the heart to speak. 
Temperance waved her crystal wand. 

O'er his gloom-enshadowed brow, 
Nobly did his heart respond, 

Willie's an abstainer now. 

Every night my aching head 

Sorrow's tear-stained pillow prest ; 
Every hope, alas ! had fled 

From my anguish-stricken breast. 
Now earth's soul-corroding cares 

Never more can cloud my brow ; 
Heaven has answered all my prayers, 

Willie's an abstainer now. 

Jenny used to lay her head. 

Near my breaking heart to weep ; 
Little Tom would cry for bread, 

Till he sobbed himself to sleep. 
Now, our home's with comforts stored, 

Sorrow's left each infant brow ; 
Every night I thank the Lord, 

Willie's an abstainer now. 

Hope's bright mom hath dawned at last j 

'Mid its care-dispelling gleam. 
All the sad, unhappy past 

Seemeth like a troubled dream. 
Now I meet life's numerous cares 

With a calm, contented brow ; 
Heaven hath answered all my prayers, 

Willie's an abstainer now. 
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BEARING OTHERS' BURDENS. 



CHARACTERS ; 



Emily ) Sunday School Teachers. 

Dora } 

Annie A little girl. 



Scene — Waiting room at Railway Station, Large time tables^ 
cards, and advertisement bills hanging up. 

[Efiter Emily, walks round the room, stopping now and then to 
read the bills ^ 



EMILY. I hope I have not lost the train. They print the 
figures so small, and put the bills so high, they are 
practically useless. I only wish they would make me Station 
Master. I would have the figures half an inch long ; then we 
could see the time without difficulty. {Looking again at time 
table,) I'm all right, I see ; just half an hour to spare. 
{Feeling in her pocket, and looking all about.) If I have not 
lost the train, IVe lost my pocket handkerchief, that's quite 
certain. Ah ! well, it can't be helped now. {Scats herself at 
the table, looks at a tract) What's this, I wonder? A 
Temperance Tract, I declare. I am not a drunkard, so that 
docs not concern me. 

\Enter Dora.] 

Dora. Well, I never ! Here's Emily ! 

Emily. Good-evening, Dora. 

Dora. Good-evening. {They shake hands) Have you lost 
the train ? 

Emily. No, dear ! I'm only going to Craystone — the nw.t 
station — to see my aunt 

Dora. Oh ! that's capital I'm going there too, to a 
Temperance meeting, so wc can both go together. 
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4 Bearing Other^ Burdens, 

Emily. So we can. 

Dora. Can you not come to the meeting with me ? 

Emily. I don't want to offend you, Dora, but really I have 
no desire to go. Such things are very well for tipsy people. 
Teetotalism can't be meant for such as you and I. 

Dora. Would you not be glad to rescue a poor drunkard if 
you had the chance ? 

Emily. Oh ! yes, of course I should. If I came across a 
drunkard, I should persuade him to sign the pledge at once. 

Dora. That is just what I used to do, Emily ; but I never 
got one to do it till I signed myself. 

Emily. Indeed I I have often wondered why you became 
a teetotaler. 

Dora. It was because I found that my strength was needed 
to help another's weakness. 

Emily. It seems rather hard that we should give up what 
we enjoy just because some folks take too much. 

Dora. We must not think of our own pleasure nor con- 
venience when one whom we can aid needs sympathy and 
help, for our lives can never know a sweeter joy than that of 
doing good. 

Emily. I know all that. I am always delighted if I can in 
any way serve another. 

Dora. I know you are. In fact, you are just the sort of 
girl Hiat good teetotalers are made of, only you have not yet 
seen the subject quite in the right light 

Emily. I do not feel it possible that I could ever crave for 
drink in the dreadful way that a drunkard does. 

Dora, Then you belong to the very class to whom we alone 
can look for help. 

Emily. How so ? 

Dora. It is simple enough, Emily dear. It is useless to 
expect help from those as weak and helpless as ourselves. If 
we need food, do we seek it among those who are starving ? 
If we need a helping hand along the road, do we ask it of 
those who are themselves heavily laden — of those who are 
weak and crippled ? The drunkard is in the ditch of sin and 
degradation, and to whom can he look for a helping hand but 
those above him on the high and dry bank of sobriety ? 
[Enter Annie Baker, running.] 

Annie {out of breath)^ Here is your handkerchief, Miss 
Emilv. 
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Emily. Thank you, Annie; I was wondering what had 
become of it. 

Annie. You left it in the folds of baby's dress ; it fell to 
the ground, and just now mother found it, and said she Was 
sure the train wasn't gone, so I ran at once. 

Emily. It is kind of you. Here's a penny to buy some- 
thing for baby. 

Annie. Thank you, Miss. (-^;wV Annie.) 

Emily. That little girl is one of my Sunday scholars. I 
met her on my way here, carrying a baby on one arm and a 
large bundle of washing on the other. Her mother lives close 
to the station, so I carried the baby for her, for the poor child 
looked ready to drop. I was so glad my arms were free that I 
might help the poor little thing. 

Dora. It was very kind of you, Emily. You have just 
illustrated the very principle for which I contend. You put 
yourself in the place of that overburdened little child, and 
made her task light by sharing it with her. 

Emily. I could not resist the impulse. Poor little girl I 
her mother has to work so hard, and she has to help her. 

Dora. And why? Because her father spends nearly all 
he earns at the public-house. Now, won't you carry that kind 
feeling a little farther by putting yourself in her poor father's 
place ? for he is carrying a burden you could help him to bear 
if you would only sign the pledge. 

Emily. Do you really think so, Dora ? 

Dora. I feel certain of it. Call upon him to-morrow ; take 
my pledge-book with you, and tell him you intend to sign it 
for his sake. Then put down your name, and ask him to do 
the same. Talk to him, and pray with him. Tell him that 
you have come to walk the path of Total Abstinence with 
him, and you will touch his heart, even as our hearts are 
touched when we think of Him who, with all the riches of the 
world at His command, yet for our sakes became poor that we 
through His poverty might be made rich. 

Emily. I wish I had seen it in that light before. Ill take 
your advice. 

Dora. I knew you would. It seems to me that com- 
paratively few professing Christians feel how great is the 
responsibility that attaches to them in this matter. Oh ! that 
respectable. Christian, Moderate Drinkers would but leave 
the ease and comfort, not to say luxury, of their self-righteous 
seclusion^ and with the pledge in one hand and the pen in the 
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other, go out amongst the lost and fallen in this drink-cursed 
land, and say — *Come, my poor weak brother, and let us 
abstain together; let us join hands over the sacred resolve 
registered in that book, that henceforth a tie of fraternal love 
and sympathy may unite us, a tie which nothing can sever.* 

Emily. I'll do my best, Dora dear, to hasten on that day. 
You have interested me so much, I really must go with you to 
the meeting to-night, after all 

Dora. Oh ! I am glad to hear that. Let us go on to the 
platform now, for I'm sure the train must be nearly due. 

\Bell rings loudly?^ 

Emily. Yes, there's the bell; come along. 

\Exit both hurriedly^ 



NO TIPPLERS NEED APPLY. 

A COMIC RECITATION. 

Oh ! Cupid is a saucy lad, 

All full of fun and glee ; 
His playful antics are too bad, 

He's really far too free. 

Somewhere 'twixt Bow and (H)arrow born, 

At least so Pve been told ; 
But none can fix his birthday morn. 

So must he not be old ? 

For targets to have human hearts, 

His purpose best it suits, 
So at them with his little darts 

Unerringly he shoots. 

Both day and night his arrows fly ; 

The maids at whom he aims 
Resign their hearts without a sigh, 

And long to change their names. 

We deem it strange he aims so straight 

When we recall to mind 
That we have heard so many state 

The wily rogue is blind. 
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If for a beau to him you go, 

You'll get an arroiv too : 
Your panting heart will throb and smart, 

And quiver through and through. 

A magic power, a fairy spell, 

He casts o'er young and old ; 
And makes unwilling blushes tell 

What tongues have never told. 

Through him, the gentle timid eye 

Love's secrets doth reveal : 
He makes us tell, e'en by a sigh, 

What we would fain conceal. 

As artful Cupid's ever nigh. 

And fond of fun and glee, 
1 really hope before I die 

He'll aim a dart at me. 

I'll stand behind yon pretty lass. 

And hope by this design 
That if the dart goes through her hearty 

It may re-enter mine. 

I'm weary of a single life ; 

If Cupid I could see, 
I know he'd quickly find a wife 

To love and care for me. 

A single man's but half a man — 

The saying makes me laugh — 
In vain I've tried, both far and wide, 

To find my other half. 

I see one here (not you, my dear) 

Whom I should like to wed ; 
Pray don't look round, she's blushing so, 

And holding down her head. 

I think, dear girls, I may rely 

On you in my distress ; 
If you see Master Cupid, why, 

Just give him my address. 

But don't forget, although I'm poor, 

I'll not be bought or sold ; 
There's one thing I esteem far more 

THan beauty's charms, or gold. 
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So tell him what will suit my taste, 

rU just inform you why — 
Pve on my door this notice placed — 

* No Tipplers need apply.' 



irs TIME THE WORLD KNEW BETTER. 

The world, we're told, is on the move, 

But then comes this reflection : 
In many cases we can prove 

Tis in the wrong direction. 

Men of thought, by folly caught. 

Wear many a needless fetter ; 
And oft each link is stained by drink, 

It's time the world knew better. 

Oft Bacchus Cupid's wings doth scorch, 

All love's best efforts cramp 
(Has Hymen thrown away his torch 

And bought a spirit lamp ?) ; 

And some fair name is tinged with shame, 

Poor lost one, who'll regret her ? 
Who'll drink the less for her distress ? 

It's time the world knew better. 

When we expose this foe of foes 

In lecture, verse, or song, 
Men still are found drink's praise to sound, 

Nor deem the action wrong. 

With pen and ink they shield the drink. 

The press insert the letter ; 
And drink gets fame instead of blame, 

It's time the world knew better. 

How error cleaves ! man still believes 

Drink has some magic power 
To add a zest to song and jest 

In friendship's social hour. 

With fiendish wiles, Drink still beguiles : 

Poor Temperance, men forget her, 
Expend their wealth to spoil their health, 

It's time the world knew better. 
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DRINK IS STILL OUR MASTER. 

For fifty years 'mid taunts and jeers, 

WeVe braved life's censuring tattle ; 
Unstayed by nought, we've bravely fought 

To win the Temperance battle. 
Truth's gleaming blade the foe has stayed, 

Averted much disaster, 
Yet small the gains, for all our pains, 

For Drink is still our master. 

All undismayed we've worked and prayed, 

And yet the day's scarce dawning ; 
For some, alas ! still love the glass, 

In spite of all our warning. 
And men of prayer who aid this snare 

Are still here to astound us ; 
Poor drunkards' wives their bitter lives 

Are weeping out around us. 

Although our cause gains great applause, 

Approved each fresh suggestion. 
We find mankind still strangely blind 

Concerning this great question. 
We're lauded so, where'er we go. 

It surely needs explaining 
Why men decline our pledge to sign, 

Yet praise us for abstaining. 

Though old and young, by anguish wrung. 

The Drink Fiend slaughters daily, 
The good and wise still shut their eyes. 

And quaff the wine-cup gaily. 
So never swerve, but brace each ner\'e 

To face life's din and rattle ; 
And come what may, let's work and pray 

Till we have won the battle. 
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I LONG TO LEARN THE ART OF LOVK 



I LONG to learn the art of love ; 

I fear Pni quite a dunce. 
Will no one take my case in hand ? 

Now don't all speak at once. 
I want a girl with temper sweet 

Whom I can call my own ; 
A gentle heart to fondly beat 

For me, and me alone. 

I want a girl with common-sense, 

I know they're very rare ; 
Too often, show and vain pretence, 

All dress and flowing hair. 
I want a merry voice to ring 

With laughter when Pm glad, 
A sympathising heart to bring 

Me comfort when Fm sad. 

Fve looked around, yet have not found 

What I so long to see, 
The fair young creature, I feel sure, 

Fate has in store for me. 
I want to learn the art of love, 

And though Fm such a dunce. 
Pray, some one, take my case in hand, 

But don't all speak at once. 

I want a sweet attractive lass 

Who's weary of her name, 
Dut sadly fear I shan't succeed — 

I'm sorry now I came. 
Will no lass on me pity take ? 

There's plenty here, I see ; 
And if but one said * Yes,' 'twould make 

A happy man of me. 

Yet would not have the ruby wine 

The soul I love enthrall. 
So ere you answer let me please 

Remind you one and all. 
If I can't get a water nymph, 

I won't have one at all 
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II 



A MYSTERY 



I've found a ringlet, 
All sunny and fair — 

Yes, a sweet wavelet 
Of beautiful hair. 

Bound with a fetter 
Once delicate pink ; 

Wrapped in a letter— 
Time's faded <he ink. 

Who knows thy hist'ry, 

Oh, beautiful tress ? 
Who at thy myst'ry 

Can more do than guess ? 

O'er this love token. 
Sweet waif of past years, 

Some one, heart-broken, 
Has wept bitter tears. 

Where now that fair head 
This ringlet adorned ? 

P'r'aps, through despair, dead, 
Forgotten, unmourned. 

What her vocation ? 

In what was she skilled ? 
What was the station 

In life that she filled ? 



Had she, poor creature, 
A mother's fond care ? 

Someone to teach her 
A hymn or a prayer ? 

Had she misreckoned 
Life's treacherous tide ? 

Who (if dead) beckoned 
Grim Death to her side ? 

What snapped asunder 

Mortality's link ? 
Was she, I wonder. 

Addicted to drink ? 

Had she temptations 
She could not resist ? 

Where her relations ? 
Has she been missed ? 

Is she despairing 

Beneath the world's frown 
Or is she wearing 

Eternity's crown, 

Safe, safe from life's woes. 
Temptations, and cares ? 

Ah ! nobody knows, 
And nobody cares. 



None know thy myst'ry, 
Oh, beautiful tress ! 

None at thy hist'ry 
Can more do than guess. 
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THEY HAVE NOT SEEN ME LATELY. 

When comrades say, * Where have you been ? 

Why pass old friends so stately ? 
Your conduct's strange, what does it mean ? 

We have not seen you lately. 
* We miss the joke and merry song 

With which you used to cheer us \ 
Why have you stayed away so long 

And never once come near us ?* 
I tell them, * Friends, I've signed the-pledge^ 

My past life grieves me greatly; 
And that is just the reason why 

You have not seen me lately/ 
My children run to meet me, now ; 

One time they used to fear me, 
And when they saw me, ran away 

Too frightened to come near me. 
My family, too, well clothed and fed. 

Are all improving greatly ; 
As for an aching heart or head, 

I have not had one lately. 
For now I pass the ale-house by, 

My health's improving greatly ; 
And that is just the reason why 

They have not seen me lately. 
A tippler's life, I used to think, 

Was something very jolly ; 
Now, wasting time and cash in drink 

Seems most outrageous folly. 
My wife would wait for me at night, 

Her head with sorrow aching, 
Depressed and sad, nay, almost mad. 

Her heart with anguish breaking. 
But now I pass the ale-house by. 

Her health's improving greatly ; 
And that is just the reason why 

They "have not seen me lately. 
Now hearts are glad that once were sad. 

Our home's improving greatly ; 
And that is just the reason why 

They have not seen me lately. 
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PAET I. 

Characters : — Bichard Johnson (Carpenter) — Emma 
(Richard's wife) — Lucy Morton (Emma's sister) — Milly 
Morton (Lucy's daughter ^ about eight years old). 

Scene : — Interior of a drunkard's hovel — A heap of old 
rags in the comer for a bed — Two old broken boxes for chairs^ 
another in the centre for a table — Emma in ragged attire^ 
sewing. 

Emma. Oh dear, oli dear, how my head does ache. Never 
mind, I suppose I mnst try and bear with it till the only friend 
who can release me from all my trouble comes. (She throws 
down her needlework, a)id, taking down a small portrait hang- 
ing on the wall, kisses it passionately.) He has taken yon to 
a place of joy and safety, Nelly; He was a true friend to you, my 
own sweet-faced Nelly, yes, a ti-ue friend, for He has taken you 
from this sorrowful world, this dismal hoyel, to that house- 
<<not made with hands,'' << where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.'' Oh, death, death, 
when will you come and release this poor weary body and 
restore me to her, to be parted no more for ever ? (She hangs 
the picture up again, and returns to her seat, just as a few gentle 
taps are heard at the door.) Come in I 

(Enter Milly, with a doll in her arms, and carrying a 
money-box.) 

Emma (rising). Well, my dear, what is it ? What do ycu 
want? 
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MxLLT. If jon pleasoi mam, does *' Good-Natared Dick " 
live here ? 

Emma. No, dear, he does not. Who w " Good-Nalurod 
Dick?" 

MHiLT. I don*t know, mam, that's what they always call 
him at home, and I heard that he lived at the comer house. 
This is the corner house, isn't it ? 

Emma. Yes, my dear, it is ; hut won*t you sit down ? I 
haven't a chair to give you, but here's an old broken box you 
can sit on {pushes it towards her), if that will do. 

MiLLY (seating herself). Thank you, mam ; but there must 
DO some other *< comer house," for I'm sure he does not liye 
in such a place as this, because he is a very rich man. 

Emma. Is he really ? 

MiLLY. Yes ; I've heard father say to mother, lots of times, 
he's the best Mend he's got. He comes to our house almost 
every night. 

Emma. I expect you are very fond of him then ? 

MiLLY. Oh, I've never seen him. You know I'm generally 
gone to bed before he comes, so I shouldn't know him if I saw 
him, but I know he's a very rich gentleman, or he would not 
give father so much money. So I thought I would call and ask 
him to give me something for my missionary box. 

Emma (aside). Bless the child! she has made a mistake. 
(Aloud.) It can't be any one living here, my dear. 

MiLLY. What is your name, mam ? 

Emma. My name is Johnson. 

MnxY. " Johnson ! " Oh dear, oh dear, I do feel disap- 
pointed. I must go and try to find him somewhere else. 

Emma. Who sent you here, my dear ? 

MiLLY. I expect it was God, mam, for teacher says God 
will put it into our hearts where to go and ask, and He can 
make people willing to give. So last night, when I was saying 
my prayers, I asked God to help me to get all the money I 
could for the poor black heathens abroad, for I have not got 
near enough yet, you hark 1 (Shakes the box.) Then some- 
thing seamed to whisper, "Go and ask < Good-Natured Dick.'" 
But perhaps he used to live here, and is gone away, and you 
are going to live here now instead. May I stop a little while till 
the furniture comes, and help yon carry in some of the things ? 

Emma. My dear child, I have lived here five years, yet neyer 
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heard of the person yon name, nor have I any other fdmiture 
beside what yon see here. 

MiLLY. But I do not see any here at all {looking round), it*s 
almost empty. {Speaking to her doll, as she sets it tip in her 
lap.) Look I Dolly, isn't it dreadful ? No carpet, no sofa, not 
even a piano , nor yet a hit of fire {nestling it down in her anns 
again). Does the darling feel cold then ? Never mind, dear, 
don't cry. {To Emma.) But I suppose your bedroom and 
kitchen and parlour are all real nice, are they not ? 

Emma. Bless your innocent little heart, I have no other 
room but this, my child. It is all I can afford to pay for. 

MiLLY {with astonishment). *' No other room but this?" Is 
this ** a room,** then ? 

Emma. Yes, dear, this is where I live, my home, 

MiLLY {very sorrowfalhj). Oh dear, I never thought anyone 
had to live in such a place as this. Then I suppose you 
haven't got any father to work for you, as I have, or jou 
wouldn't be so poor'/ 

Emma. No, dear, I have not ; my father died many years 
ago. But I have a husband to work for me. 

MiLLY {reflectively). Then how is it you are so badly 
off ; won't any body give him any work to do ? 

Emma. Oh yes, dear ; he can always get plenty of work when 
ho is — when he is {hesitating how to express it), well enough to 
do it, and I manage to get a little work to do myself sometimes, 
making these shirts. You'll excuse me for not leaving off 
while I'm talking*, won't you, dear? because I want to get tho 
six finished by to-night, then I shall get ninepence, which will 
help me to get a few coals and a bit of food for supper. 

MiLLY {sadly). Oh, you do have to work hard. I wonder 
if the poor blacks abroad are as badly off ? I don't think they 
can have a worse place to live in than this. I'll ask teacher 
next Sunday. I don't think we ought to send all the money 
to them, when you want some of it so badly. {With spirit) 
They shan't have mine, so there ! I'll give it all to you {opens 
the box and turns out about a dozen coppers on the table), and 
you shall have my pocket-money too {emptying out the contents 
of a dainty little purse beside the rest), 

Emma. No, no, dear ; please don't. I cannot think of such 
a thiug. 

MiLLY {very quickly). Yes, yes, yes, you 7nust, I'm quite 
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certain teacber will not mind, when I tell him how poor joa 
are : for he told us last Sunday we were to try and do all the 
good we could, love other people more than ourselves, and help 
those who are in trouble. 

Emma, You are a good little girl, but you must let me put 
it all back into the box again ; for you see it would not be 
right for me to accept it. It rightfully belongs to those for 
whom you have collected it. 

MiLLY (reluctantly putting it back, a coin at a time). I do 
feel so disappointed to think that you must not take it, but I 
can see that what you say is right. 33ut you tcill take 7ni/ 
money, won't you ? That's my very own, you know. 

Emma. My heart will not let me take yours. 

MiLLY {interrupting). Yes, yes, yes, you must. I don't 
want it, I don't, indeed. I was only going to get Dolly a new 
frock with it (speaking to her doll). Bat the one you've got 
now will do very nicely for a long time yet, if you're very 
careful, won't it, Dolly ? (Putting her face close to Usten,) 
There, she says Yes, so you must take it after that. 

Emma. Well, my dear, as you are so very anxious to help 
me, I will take half of it. But what will mamma say ? Won't 
she be angry when you tell her what you have done ? 

MiLLY. Oh no, she will be very pleased, and say I ought to 
have made you take it all. You do not know how kind and 
good my dear mother is to everybody. She belongs to the 
Bible Society, the Missionary Society, and oh ! such a many 
things beside, and gives away such a deal to the sick and poor, 
for my father has got lots of money. I'll ask her to come and 
see you, and briog you something nice. She will be so sorry 
to see you so poor. (SpeaJdng to Iter doll). Isn't it sad, Dolly 
dear ? No nice comforts, no chaii*s, no nothing ; you would 
very soon die if you hadn't a better home than this, wouldn't 
you, D jlly ? Nu bed, you see ; only that heap of old things in 
the corner. Oh, isn't it dreadful ? You've got a beautiful 
little bed all to yourself, and it has got pretty pink curtains to 
it too, hasn't it, Dolly ? (Emma stops working, and rests Iter 
head on her hands,) I'm afraid you're not well, mam ; is your 
head bad ? 

Emma. No, my child, I'm not well. It is very seldom that 
I am. But perhaps you had better not stop any longer, 
mamma will be wondering where you are. Have you far to go. 
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Mn.LY. No, I live very near, only jast round the corner, 
.'ben down the first turning, and there's oar honse. Oh, it is 
wUch a beantifol large house. 

Emma. What is your father's name ? 

MiLLY. Morton, mam. 

Emma. What ! at the " Bunch of Grapes " ? 

MiLLY. Yes, that is our house. 

Emma (aside). That is where Richard spends all his money. 
(Sta7'iing) I see it all now. That's who she means by ** Good- 
Natured Dick.** Yes, yes, ** good-natured *' to all except 
her whom he has sworn to love. 

MiLLY {holding out her hand), I'm going now, good-bye. 

Emma. Good-bye, dear, and thank you for your kindness. I 
hope you will come and see me again some day, for you remind 
me so much of my own little girl, who is dead. Good-bye. 

MiLLY. Oh yes, I'll come again before long, good-bye. 
(A short interval of silence,) [Exit.] 

Emma. She is a sweet little child, and reminds me so much 
of my own poor little girl, now in heaven. 

MiLLY {running iw out of hreath), I think you said your 
came was ** Jackson," didn't you ? 

Emma. No, dear, ** Johnson," 

MiLLY. Oh yes, Johnson. I wanted to be sure, thai I 
might tell mother. [Eocit.] 

Emma. Just the same sweet expressive eyes that my little 
one had {sighs deeply), just the same lovely hair. Ah, she 
would be here with me now but for, but for — oh, the drink. 
Oh ! Richard, Richard, where will all this end ? And yet he 
loves me, and is a first-class workman, and can earn nearly as 
much in three days as other men do in six ; but it all goes 
for drink. He is working — not for this poor bunch of rags and 
skm and bone — but for the ** Bunch of Grapes." He is help- 
ing to keep them in luxury, while J, whom he has vowed at 
the altar to love, cannot get even the common necessaries of 
life. They can dress in silk and satin, while I have scarcely 
enough rags to cover me ! (A knock at the door.) 

Emma. Come in. {Enter Lucy, fashionably attired, and 
closely veiled,) 

Lucy. Good evening. Mrs. Johnson, I think ? 

Emma {curtseying). Good evening, mam. Yes, that is my 
name. 
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Lucy. I hope you will excnse the liberty I have taken in 
calliDg, bat my daughter has been telling me how very poor 
Ton are, and that a little assistance will be very acceptable. I 
was jast coming out when she returned, so thought I would 
call at once, and see if I could help you in any way. 

Emma. It is very kind of you, mam; but I do not want 
anything, thank you. 

Lucy. The appearance of the place scarcely bears out yonr 
assertion. You seem to be in want of everything that makes 
life bearable. Yet, in spite of your poverty, there seems to be 
something about you which tells me you were well brought up, 
and fitted both by birth and education for a brighter lot than 
this. 

Emma. I was brought up in the country, mam, in a home of 
love and comfort, where privation and sorrow were unknown. 

Lucy. Well, do you know, I felt certain that you were from 
the country the moment you spoke. I am so pleased when I 
can get a country person to talk to, for I was born in a little 
country village myself, where my father kept a farm. I cannot 
bear London nor London life, but my husband would come. 
Well, there's really no place like it, you know, for business. 
{EwhiA^pifts her hand to her head.) Pardon me for talking so 
iiinch. I fear it is making your head ache. 

Emma. Oh no, pray go on, my head always aches, I don't 
take any notice of that. Pray tell me more about your country 
home, for it seems to carry me back to my own happy, girlish 
days, happy days that can never return. 

Lucy. As you seem so much ioterested, I shall bo only too 
pleased to gratify you, for nothing dtlighta me so much as 
talking about father and mother and home. Poor old couple, 
they are all alone now, for they never had more than two 
children, my sister and myself. Both married. Oh, it pains 
me veiy much to talk of my sibter, poor girl. For she mai-ricd 
very unhappily. 

Emma. Did she, poor creature, I can fef 1 for her. 

Lucy. Yes, she had the man of her choice — a mad-brained 
young fellow he was, too — ^in spite of her mother's tears and 
father's threats. 

Emma. Ah ! it's the old story, isn't it ? Pray go on. 

Lucy. Directly they were married they moved to an adjacent 
town, living together very unhappily on account of his intem- 
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peraie Labils. My last joarney to see her, poor girl, was a 
fruitless one, for her hasband, who was a carpenter, had lost 
all his work, so they had moved away, no one knew where. 
All my efforts to trace her proved unavailing, so I think of her 
now as one dead, dead, for ten long years have passed away 
bince I walked np the trim little garden path to their pretty 
cottage, only to find it empty [takes out her hanclerchief, much 
affected), 

Emma. I feel so interested in all that yon have told mo. 
Wait a moment till I get another reel of cotton. {She walks 
to the mantlepiece^ saying y) In what part of the country was 
this? 

Lucy (raising her thiek veil for the first time). It was in 
Shropshire. 

Emma [xcith surpise). Shropshire ! (Turning at the same 
moment she sees her visitor*s face for the first time, which makes 
her start. Fixing her eyes upon her face, she totters towards 
her, stammering out excitedly,) What was your name before 
you married? 

Lucy. My maiden name was Lucy Eadstock, 

Emma. Good heavens ! my sister ! for my name was Emma 
Eadstock. 

Lucy (starting to her feet). What, Emma! my own long lost 
sister (she throws her arms round her, and they embrace, Lucy 
saying) found at last, found at last (Lucy, holding her sister 
from her at arm's length). Can it really be true, my own dear 
sister Emma, and in such a place as this, and I the cause, but 
it shall be so no longer. 

Emma. Oh, Lucy, why reproach yourself, what do you 
mean ? 

Lucy. Yes, I am the cause; but Edward shall have no rest, 
day nor night, till he gives up that horrid house that has 
caused all this mischief and suffering. I set my face against 
it from the very first, and I've never had one day of real 
happiness since ; but he was deaf to all my entreaties, and 
would have his own way, but he shall leave it at once, or 1 11 
leave him. Ob, what misery we have caused you. 

Emma. My dear good sister, don't blame yourself unjustly. 
My poor foolish Richard was a slave to drink long before he 
came to live here, and if your husband had not taken the 
" Bunch of Grapes," why, somebody else would. 
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Lucy. That's the Tery excuse Edward made, that if we did 
not sell it, soipebody else would, aod that it was a very paying 
bnsiness, for selling drink, yon know, generally means ** a 
fortune ** to those who deal in it. 

Emma. Ah ! but a great misfortune to those who buy it 

Lucy. Yes, that*s true, but I was weak enough to allow 
myself to be overcome by these cold and heartless calculations, 
for it is cold and heartless, nay, wicked, to deliberately trade 
upon the weaknesses of those around us — ^to deliberately, for 
the purpose of making money, trample out of our very heart 
and thoughts that prayer of prayers, << Lead us not into temp- 
tation." Oh, Emma, I have shuddered every time I have said 
the Lord's Prayer, it has seemed such a bitter mockery, for 
we are living upon the weaknesses and vices of those aronnd 
US, gaining our daily bread by putting in the way of the 
people, temptations which we know they cannot withstand. 
Edward knows, everybody knows, it would not be the money- 
making trade it is, if the working man only took his glass or 
two a-day, and went his way. That would not help us to grow 
rich ; no, it is the men who stm-ve their wives and children, the 
men who live in hovels like this, whom, tee depend upon for 
making money, 

Emma. Yes, there are thousands of aching hearts who can 
bear testimony to the truth of that. 

Lucy. How is it that our gin palace (which is at the comer) 
is larger, more handsome, and attractive than those shops in 
which our neighbours get their living — ^bakers, grocers, tailors, 
drapers, &c. ? Because men and women bring us the money 
that should go to them ; so that they and others go in hunger 
and rags, that we may live well, dress well, and grow richer 
every day. But I'll have no more of it, for you are more 
precious to me than gold. Edward has a good trade in his 
hands, it was through industry and hard work that he saved 
money enough to buy the '' Bunch of Grapes," and he shall go 
back to his trade, and get his living honestly, or I won't live 
with him another day {jumping up suddenly). Come along, 
Emma, you must leave tiiis vile place at once. 

Emma. But, Lucy, Lucy, where can I go ? 

Lucy. Where can you go ? Why, Emma, where should you 
go ? Home with me of course, are you not my sister ? 

Emma. Well, but what will your husband say ? 
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Lucy {taking her by ilie ami). Yon leave that to me and 
come along. 

Emma. Yes, but I owe two weeks rent, and these shirts, too, 
tbey must 

Lucy. Never mind anything, I'll see to the rent, so roll np 
your needlework and come away at once, never more to return. 

( When near the door, Emma rushes to the mantlepiece, takes 
a small picture off the wall, exclaiming,) Oh ! my Nelly's 
portrait, I should have broken my heart if I had gone without 
that. 

Lucy (taking it in her hands). Oh ! isn't she like my Milly ? 

Emma. Yes, I noticed that. 

Lucy. Poor little darling, how long has she been dead 9 

Emma {as tliey walk to the door). When the primroses bloom 
again it will be four years. [£atY. 

{End of the first part,) 



PART XL 

(Twelve months are supposed to have elapsed since the con- 
clusion of the first part.) 

Scene : — Sitting-room in Cowslip Cottage, 

{Enter Richard, walldng feebly, with a stick,) Oh dear, I 
wish I did not feel so weak. {Seats himself on the sofa,) Oh, 
my back I I*m afraid I*ve done a foolish thing in not keeping 
ill bed for a few days longer. I expect I shall catch it when 
Emma knows it. Let me see, it is one, two, three, four ; yes, 
four weeks ago yesterday, since I fell o£f the ladder, and I've 
been in bed ever since. One whole month, and it has been 
like a year. But I must not gtumble, for llie doctor told me 
plainly, that I had to thank teetotalism and a good constitution 
for being here at all. I think Til just put my feet up and 
have a doze. {SlretcJies himself full length on tJie sofa,) Dear 
me, how sleepy I do feel to be sure. {A slight pauM, his hand 
drops listlessly from its position, and he falls fast asleep. In a 
tremulous and imploring tone, talking in his sleep,) Don't cry, 
Emma, don t cry, for happier days will soon be here. Oh, 
why keep sobbing as if your heart would burst ? Have I not 
vowed to drink no more ? Has net Lucy's husband promised 
he will go back again to the country, follow bis own trade, and 
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make me his foreman 9 Yes, we are all going back again to 
the dear old village, where you and I were children together. 
Bo cheer np, Emma. This is onr last day in this wretched 
Rtifling room. We shall soon have a nice little cottage all to 
(He moves uneasihj, and turns his face to the wall. — Enter 
Emma and Milly, the latter in out- door dress, uith a hook in 
her hand.) 

Emma. Come, Milly dear, take off yonr hat, and sit down 
and read to me, while I get on with my sewing. Is that a new 
book, Milly ? {Tliey scat themselves at the table, their bach's to 
the sofa, not having perceived Richard.) 

Milly. Yes, auntie, it is my last good conduct prize at 
school. Ob, do put down tbat tiresome old needlework, and 
look at some of these lovely pictures ? 

Emma. So I will, Milly, dear ; but you must not hinder me 
long, for I have lost so much time lately through your uncle 
being at home ill all the month. (Puts down her sewing.) Oh, 
it is a nice book. Uncle would like to see this, ho is so fond 
of books. 

Milly. Then 1*11 go upstairs and show it to him presently ; 
shall I? 

Emma. Yes, dear, if he is awake, but go very sofbly in case 
he should be asleep. He wanted to get up and come down 
stairs to-day, but I thought he had better obey the doctor's 
orders, and not overtax his strength too soon, so if you — 

Richard (talking in his sleep). Don't cry, Emma, don't cry I 

Emma (with a start of surprise), Milly, what was that ? 

Richard. We shall soon leave this wretched place Emma, 
and have a nice little cottage in the country all to ourselves. 
Then you'll be strong and well again, and have every com- 
fort. 

Milly (in a loud whisper). Did you know uncle was there, 
auntie ? I never noticed him. 

Emma. Hush, dear! not so loud. No, I did not; I left 
him upstairs in bed, less than an hour ago, and I thonght ho 
was there still, fast asleep. Poor Richard ! he is living the 
unhappy past over again in his dreams. Who knows what he 
is suffering in his mind. Let us wake him. (He moves again 
in his sleep.) Hush, he is going to speak again. 

Richard. I can see it all so plainly. The neat little cottage, 
with roses growing over the door ; the nicely-furnished parlouii 
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with my own dear little wife — looking as young and pretty as 
in happy days gone by — seated at the table, sewing, and Milly 
sitting near her reading ; looking so much like onr poor lost 
Nelly. It seems as if heaven had sent her back again. It 
all seems so real, so very real. 

Emma (nsing and going over to him, sJiaJdng him hy the arm 
gently), Eichard ! Bichard ! wake np, dear ; it is all real, and 
not a dream. 

BicHAED {sitting np). What, is all real ? The horrible 
things that have passed through my brain since I — oh, where 
am I ? I'm so glad that — oh, my head I 

Emma. Yon are here dear, at home. Let me help yon into 
your easy chair (takes his arm, and he walks to the chair, and 
sits down), 

Milly. How do yon feel now, nncle ? 

EicHABD. Ah I now I know where I am. Much better, 
Milly, thank you, very much better. I shall soon be able to 
go to work again. 

Milly. I am so glad to hear yon say that, nncle dear. I 
was talking about you only a few moments ago, little thinking 
you were so near. How pleased mother will be to hear it. 
rU run home and tell her, and come back again. {She mns 
to the side-table for her hat, catches sight of the pledge card 
hanging up,) Oh, auntie, do you know what day it is ? 

Emma. Yes, dear ; it*s Wednesday. 

Milly. Ah ! it's the 20th October, too, the day on which 
you and uncle signed the pledge. Don't you remember auntie, 
dolly and I came to see you for the first time ? 

Emma. Yes, only too well. 

EicHABD. Ah ! you made a strange mistake that day, 
Milly, when you came to ask **Good-Natured Dick" for some 
money for your missionary box, and little thought what would 
be the end of that child-like blunder. 

Milly. Tm very glad that I did make that mistake ; are 
you not glad also, auntie ? 

Emma. Yes ; every day I live I thank God for sending that 
little missionary to me ; for all the comforts and blessings we 
now enjoy we owe to that. Milly, open the drawer in that 
table ; you'll find something there that you will like to see. 

Milly (taking them out). Oh, auntie, I do declare if it isn't 
adoU. My old doll and a money-box. Why these are what I 
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Emma. Yes, dear, the very same ; your mother gave them 
to me, and as long as I live I'll treasure them up, for they are 
more precious to me than anything else I possess. 

MiLLY {walking up to Emma, with her doll aiid box, in 
imitation of the past). If you please, mam, does "Good-Natured 
Dick ** live here ? 

. Emma. Yes, dear, he does live here ; and I have to thank 
God and thank you for it, for '* Cowslip Cottage," the prettiest 
little place in all the village, would never have been our happy 
homoi if it had not been for Milly MoBioifs Mistakb. 
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SELINA SELBY'S STRATAGEM) 

OR, 

THE THREE CRIPPLES. 
A TEMPERANCE ENTERTAINMENT IN TWO PARTS. 

BY T. H. EVANS, 

Author of ^^ Nancy Nathan's Nosegay" ^^ Public House Signs from 

Two Points of View,'' ^c. 

characters : 
Uncle Danby. 

Selina Selby His Niece. 

Herbert Grantly 1 

George Grantly l . . . Brothers, 

Alfred Grantly J 

Emma Servant 

Scene: Sitting Room in Uncle Danby's House. 
Uncle Danby seated ai the table, reading the newspaper. 

Uncle. It's really quite shocking — positively dreadful: 
thaf s five cases, one after the other, in which drink has been 
the chief cause of all the mischief, and, goodness me, here's 
another ; that makes six : a poor woman kicked, by 
the booted foot of a brutal sot, to the very threshold of 
death's door. Oh the villains ! I should like to see them 
all hanged. There is so much talk nowadays about 
teetotalism one really expects to see a better state of things, 
but it's my private opinion, there is more drinking now 
than ever there was. Teetotalism ! Bah ! It's the most 
transparent absurdity ever proclaimed to an intelligent 
community ; simply because wine or beer, like anything else, 
when taken at the right time and in proper proportions 
really does one good. Of course there are some vulgar, ignorant 
fellows so low, so debased they degrade everything with 
which they come in contact The mirth-inspiring wine cup 
is not for such as these, any more than pictures are for the 
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blind or music for the deaf. Preach teetotalism to f^em, if 
you like, but not to those who know how to wrest a blessing 
frcm every good thing found in Dame Nature's bountiful 
lap. / have always taken just enough fo do me good and 
no more, and those who are so weak that they cannot^ 
or so vicious that they will not follow in my steps — 
a path easy enough for any one, goodness knows — ^why, 
they ought to be teetotalers. But to recommend teetotalism 
indiscriminately to everyone, is a glaring inconsistency. 
The foppish vagaries of the dandy are no argument against 
the use of clothes ; the never satisfied voraciousness of the 
glutton, the ever present indolence of the sluggard, do not 
justify us in attempting to live without food or sleep. 

Selina (who has entered unperceived^ laying her hand fondly 
on his shoulder). How fond my dear uncle is of talking 
to himself. What is the clever old philosopher soliloquising 
about now, I wonder ? 

Uncle (turning round with a start of surprise). Why, I 
declare, if it isn't my own bright-eyed little niece. You 
naughty child, liow you made me jump. Why, I thought 
you had gone to Leafbrook, to spend the day with the 
Marshalls; changed your mind, I suppose, woman-like, 
changed your mind ? 

Selina (seating herself on a stool at his feet). That was 
really my intention, uncle dear, but on my way to the 
station I had the misfortune to lose my purse, which vexed 
me so much I had no heart to proceed further, and to make 
matters worse, it began to rain ; so, after vainly attempting 
to recover my lost treasure, I came back and had a good 
cry, but I feel ever so much better now. 

Uncle (stroking her hair caressingly). Came back to 
water your own twin beds of roses, eh ? You childish little 
schoolgirl, to weep at such a trifle. Shall I never make a 
woman of you ? 

Selina. Well, you know, uncle, it's no joke to lose one's 
money and be disappointed in a day's pleasure into the 
bargain, and — 

Uncle. Was there such a very large sum in your purse, 
then, that you must needs weep alDout it ? 

Selina. There were only a few shillings in it, uncle 
dear, but it contained private memorandums and papers that 
I value more than money, to say nothing of the purse itself, 
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which I would not have lost on any account, for it was a 
birthday present from my friend Herbert. 

Uncle. Oh, ho ! that's the secret of all this fretting, is it ? 

Enter Servant with a tray containing a plate of bisaiits^ 
decanter of wine, arid fie glass. 

Uncle. I am very much afraid, Selina, that you are 
becoming too much attached to Herbert. That young 
fellow seems to crop up everywhere in the most unaccount- 
able manner. Almost every letter that comes, is from 
Herbert ; you cannot go out for an hour without meeting 
Herbert ; if anything is lost or something found, Herbert is 
invariably mixed up with it in some way. Every topic of 
conversation that I start has Herbert imported into it; 
every book that you read to me is sure to contain something 
"just like Herbert." He is in every room in the house, in 
every hour of the day, in every thought of your heart. No 
pretext is too small for introducing him, for when you cannot 
take hold of him by the very shoulders and thrust him 
before me, he is coyly dragged in, if only by one hair of his 
head. It's no use for you to deceive yourself any longer by 
calling him "a friend," I am very much afraid he has 
awakened in your heart feelings of a far more tender nature 
than mere friendship. 

Selina. Afraid, uncle ? What is there to fear if he has ? 
The very first time you saw him, you said his appearance 
pleased you, and as he is well-connected and well-educated 
I don't think you can have any just ground for being uneasy 
in the matter ; and he has another good quality, uncle, which, 
I am sure, makes him a fit companion for any one, and that 
is, he is thoroughly steady. 

Uncle (pouring out a glass of wine and holding it up to 
the light admiringly). I admit all that, your last remark 
especially, in fact he is too steady. 

Selina (laughing). Why, uncle, uncle, you dear, silly old 
uncle (slapping him playfully on the hack, spilling his glass of 
wine), what are you saying ? You upset my gravity 
altogether. ^^ • 

Uncle (good humourcdly). And so you thought a suitable 
retaliation would be to upset my wine. 

Selina (laughing at his discomfiture), " Too steady ! * 
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Well, really now, if you had said that after your wine instead 
of before it I should not have felt so surprised. 

Uncle. And it would have furnished you with a nice 
text for another of your aggravating little temperance 
sermons, wouldn't it ? You need not have caught me up so 
sharply ; you know what I mean — Herbert is a teetotaler, 
and for that very reason I do not like him. 

Selina (flippantly). Oh, what a good young man he must 
be if that is his only fault. 

Uncle (with slight severity of manner), Selina, I do not 
like to see you treat the matter so frivolously, for as it so 
intimately concerns your future happiness, it is really a very 
serious affair. I must tell you candidly — for I am a plain- 
spoken man — Herbert is not the sort of young man I should 
like to see you wedded to. Teetotalism is a harmless whim, 
tolerable in a woman^ — a little eccentricity that perhaps 
accords with the mental and physical weakness of her 
nature; but such childish nonsense in a man is simply 
contemptible — unbearable. No, Selina; an Englishman's 
love for the good old flagon of ale, or goblet of wine, the 
poets have immortalised, is one of our national characteristics, 
and to it we are in a great measure indebted for that 
unflinching bravery and indomitable pluck, that have encircled 
the proud name of England with a halo of imperishable 
greatness, unsurpassed by any other nation in the world. 

Selina (rising and assuming a dignified attitude). 
Uncle, your praise is as imjust as your condemnation. The 
world-renowned courage of old England's sons springs from 
a higher, purer source than the foaming tankard, the eulogy 
of the poets to the contrary, notwithstanding. Oh, uncle, I 
blush for you, to think that you should seek to reduce the 
greatest reform of the age to such an insignificant level as to 
class it with the petty weaknesses of woman's nature. In 
what some are pleased to call the weaknesses of woman, lie 
her greatest strength ; and he, who in the lordliness of his 
pride would soar away from the refining influence of her 
gentle sway, bars with his own hands the door that leads to 
true manliness. 

Uncle. Ho I ho ! there is more spirit in that giddy 
girlish form than I had deemed possible — some alcohol ot 
heaven's own distilling, and it I were a foolish young fellow 
like Herbert, I do believe I should feel quite intoxicated by 
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It But I am a matter-of-fact old man, Selina, and I like to 
follow tlie dictates of common sense and practical experience. 
Ihat oratorical flourish of yours just now, in which you 
looked so queenly, was admirably done, and if it had been 
part of some temperance entertainment on a public platform, 
you would have received quite an ovation. But your path 
in the future, my dear girl, will be one in which you will have, 
to face the dull, hard, dry facts, cares and duties of everyday 
life, and not the admiring gaze of an expectant crowd of 
teetotal fanatics, ready to greet with a burst of applause 
every well-uttered conceit or poetical fancy, regardless as to 
whether it will stand the test of everyday experience or not. 
A few months of real downright face-to-fece contact with the 
cares and responsibilities of a home of your own, would soon 
dispel some of my foolish little Selina's pretty notions, and 
compel her to acknowledge there is both wisdom and 
common s *nse in imcle's maxim — ^that a glass of wine or ale 
at certain times does one good, 

Selina. I think, imcle dear, that remark of yours 
about a drop of drink ^^doing one good^^ requires a littie 
explanation. You must allow, intoxicating drinks are not 
actually necessary ; if they were, how could I exist 
without them? And if- -by virtue of a good constitution, 
proper attention to diet, rest, and exercise — I am mentally 
and physically equal to every duty or pleasure claiming my 
attention, or, in other words, quite well, what more can I 
require ? For any given article to do us good, presupposes 
the existence of a deficiency somewhere, and that we suffer 
in consequence, till that deficiency is supplied. As I am 
well, in every sense of the word, that is certainly not my 
condition. In what way, then, can drink do me good? how 
can it supply a deficiency that does not exist ? It is physic- 
ally impossible to repair that which is not broken. 

Uncle. Your arguments, my pretty little philosopher, 
with all their seeming cleverness, are easily answered. You 
will not always be as young and vigorous as you are now. 
By-and-by, when sickness comes upon you, you'll be obliged 
to take a " little something " to keep you up, and then you'll 
be sorry, perhaps, that you did not take a glass or two, now 
and then, to do you good, for that, perhaps, might have warded 
off the illness. Prevention, Selina, is better than cure. 

Seuna. Then taking it for granted that alcohol is medi- 
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cinall) beneficial to persons in ill health, you would advise them 
to take it when they are quite well, in case some day illness 
may come upon them, which is pretty much the same as 
employing a fireman to bring his engine and play upon the 
house several times every day in case some night it may 
catch fire. Surely preventive wisdom can go no further. 

Uncle. My child, this subject is too intricate for your 
inexperienced little head to comprehend. I have the 
experience of a lifetime to bring forward in support of my 
position; and depend upon it, I am right, and you are 
wrong. 

Seltna. I am quite aware, uncle, that it is beyond my 
ability to discuss the question with either credit to myself 
or advantage to the cause ; but Herbert is preparing a paper 
on Temperance Reform to be read next month at the 
Mechanics* Institue ; and if I could only induce you to go, 
I am fully convinced you would come a,way with your 
convictions in favour of drink materially shaken. (Coax- 
ingly) Do go, uncle dear. 

Uncle. My dear girl, it does not suit my health to be 
out late in the evening ; besides I know all these young 
teetotal upstarts can tell me. Ah ! and more too. 

Selina. Then may I ask him to come here some evening? 
then we can have a nice little social chat on the subject. 

Uncle. Yes, you can a^k him to come if you like, my 
dear ; I think I'm a match for dhy number of these young 
inexperieiiced fanatics, so you are' quite welcome to invite 
him, and half-a-dozen more like him, if you please. 

Selina. There is no one like Herbert, uncle. 

Uncle. Lovers always talk like that. 

Selina. As I have your permission, I think I'll ask him to 
bring his two brothers, it will impart a little more life and 
jollity to the party. 

Uncle. Just as you please, my dear ; just as you please. 
(Listening,) There's the postman, dear me, I did not think 
it was so late. 

Enter Servant with a letter, which she gives to Selina, who 
opem it hurriedly, and reads it to herself, 

Selina. Oh, uncle, it's from Herbert. 
Uncle. Of course it is ; I guessed that. Let me sec, is 
that the fourth or fifth since yesterday morning ? 
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Selina. Oh, uncle, what a cruel old tease you are. I 
only wish I could get hold of some of your love letters, 
I would tease you without mercy ; for I daresay, if the truth 
was known, some one has a precious packet of them hoarded 
up, tear-stained, creased, and worn by age, all tied together 
by a bit of ribbon of faded blue ; so you need not be so 
hard upon poor Herbert for writing to me so often. {He 
appears affected, and wipes away a tear.) There is to be a 
flower-show next week at Leafbrook, and Herbert has written 
to know if I would like to go. May I, imcle ? 

Uncle. A flower-show I Humph ! I suppose I must not 
object ; but I cannot help wishing that you were going with 
some one else instead oi him. 

Selina. Oh, thank you, uncle, you are a dear old souL 
I am so delighted, for I'm dotingly fond of flowers. I'll just 
go and write a few lines to say I can go ; and at the same 
time ask Herbert to come and see us, as I proposed just 
now. (She skips out of the room, ht4mming.) 

Uncle. I don't like that young fellow, Herbert, some- 
how. I wish Selina was not so fond of hiuL If ever 
she does marry, I should like her to have some noble, 
sensible young man of my way of thinking: I hate 
these namby-pamby milksop teetotalers. My pretty little 
niece, with all her obstinate notions, is a dear little dot of 
a woman, and will prove a priceless treasure to the lucky 
fellow fortunate enough to win her. But where shall I find 
one worthy such a prize ? It's quite certain Master Herbert 
won't do, with all his nonsensical cold water vagaries. (He 
takes a cigar from his pocket, and a match,) No, if ever she 
has him, I'm convinced it will be (striking the wrong end ojf 
the match purposely) a bad match (striking it again), a very 
bad match. If it is her fate to have him it will be a sore 
trial to me ; but there, perhaps alter all she might find one 
worse, so I may as well cheer myself up and (striking the 
match) make light of it ^ 

Enter Selina in outdoor dress* He puts his cigar d^f^ unlighted, 

Selina. I've fini^ed my letter, uncle. I've told 
Herbert I shall be delighted to accompany him to the 
flower-show, and I've invited him to come and spend the 
evening with us this day week, and told him he is to be sure 
and bring his two brothers, George and Alfred^ with him. 
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Uncle. Very well, my dear, any night will suit me, for, 
thanks to this awkward leg of mine, I'm always at home. 
{Drawing himself up as if in pain) Oh ! oh ! I've got 
another touch of the gout coming on, Selina; I know I 
have. 

Selina. Oh, good gracious ! imcle, I hope not {Brings 
a chair) Let me put your poor dear leg up on this cliair, it 
will rest it better perhaps. 

Uncle {slightly petulant). No, no, never mind, you run 
along and post your letter, and don't get fussing round me 
and nursing me up before I'm really ill 

Selina. Very well, uncle. 

Uncle {rising). I think I'll go and lie down till dinner 
time, I shsdl be all right by that time I hope. 

Begins hobbling with his stick towards the door. 

Selina. Lean upon me, imcle dear, it will help you 
along a bit 

He rests his hand upon her shoulder^ and they walk slowly together 
towards the door. 

Uncle {after a few paces stopping to get his breath as if 
weary). You are a kind, affectionate little creature, bless 
you, and have often helped me along, in more ways than one 
too, when you have little thought it. 

Selina. I'm afraid I'm not half so kind as I ought to 
be, uncle. 

Uncle. Yes you are, my dear ; yes you are. 

They commence walking again, 

Selina. We are all mutually dependent on one another 
in this life, aren't we, imcle ? {Hemds his head several times 
significantly.) And there are none of us so over happy, 
uincle, that we can afford to be unkind to each other. 

Uncle {stopping near the door). Only too true, my child; 
only too true ; but going against one's own inclinations to 
help or please anotiier is one of the roads to happiness 
very little frequented, Selina ; very little frequented. 

She murmurs a reply^ and so their voices die away naturally as they pats 

out. 

End of the First Part. 
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SECOND PART. 
A week is supposed to have elapsed since the termination of the First 

Part. 
Scene: Sitting Room as in Part I. 
Selina {humming to herself. Mowers lying loose on the 
tahle^ which she arranges in a vase. Discovering a bud that 
pleases her). There's a little beauty ! Oh, you darling ! 
{She backs it with a leaf kisses it, and pins it in the bosom of 
her dress. Holding up the vase of flowers admiringly) There 
you are, gaily-dressed children of Flora. How do you like 
your new home, I wonder ? Oh would I were a tiny wood- 
nymph or a fisdry, that I might nestle amongst you and over- 
hear your fragrant whisperings to each other. But though I 
am not a fairy, but only a woman, I fancy you are trying to 
make me understand the " language of flowers," for I feel 
that your perfumed breath floating against my face is an 
invisible aerial car freighted with expressions of thought, 
all purity, kindness, and love; but, oh! of too soft and 
gentie utterance for mortal ears to hear. Oh ! beautiful 
flowers ! my love for you is a characteristic of childhood I 
can never outgrow. Oh 1 what a dreary, enjoymentless 
place this world would be without you. {Bell rings.) 
That's Herbert, I know it is. {A pause. A tap at the room 
door,) Come in. 

Enter Sekvaut greatly excited, 

Emma If you please, Miss Selina, Mr. Grantly has 
called, but he's met with such a dreadful accident, miss: 
he's got his arm bound up ; and there's two gentlemen with 
him too, miss, and they looks, oh ! so 

Selina {interrupting). All right, Emma, that will do; let 
Mr. Grantly and his friends come up. 

Emma Very well, miss; but you will be so shocked 
when you see poor Mr. Grantl/s arm, it's all 

Selina {firmly), Emma, not another word but show 
the gentlemen up directly. I'm surprised at you. 

Emma {hurrying towards the door). Yes, miss ; all right, 
miss ; I'll go at once ; but you should see 

Selina {stamping her foot), Emma ! [Exit,] That 
foolish girl has put me quite in a flutter; I begin to feel 
nervous. {A pause,) What a long time they are coming up. 
Hark ! Yes, that's Herbert's voice. Here they come. 
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£v/cr Herbert Tvith his arm in a slings followed by his brothers^ 

George end Alfred, the former with a black shade over one eye, thi 

latter walking with two sticks, his right foot bound up, 

Selina {advancing to meet them). Good evening, Herbert 
(JTiey shake hands,) 

Herbert. Good evening, Selina ; how are you ? quite 
weU? 

Selina. Yes, thanks. I'm so pleased to see you. 

Herbert. Allow me to introduce my brothers, George 
and Alfred, Miss Selby. 

Selina {shaking hands with them), I am delighted to 
make your acquaintance. 

George. We are, let me assure you, equally pleased to 
meet you. 

Alfred. Very, really, and anticipate spending a most 
enjoyable evening. 

Selina. Pray do not allow your expectations to soar too 
high in case they should be disappointed. 

Herbert. We were very much amused on our way here 
by the remarks our appearance elicited from the passers-by. 

George. Yes, it was fiin and no mistake. 

Selina. It must have been very amusing ; but were you 
not in a constant state of trepidation lest you might meet 
some one you knew ? 

Herbert. Yes, that we were, but fortune has so far 
favoured us, we have arrived here without falling into that 
awkward dilemma, for it would have been precious awkward 
to have given anything like a satisfactory explanation of our 
shattered appearance. 

Selina {laughing). Good gracious me I Yes, it would 
indeed. 

Herbert. Where is uncle ? I hope his foot is better. 

Selina. Well, yes, a little; he has been laid up with 
the gout for nearly a week, but yesterday and to-day have 
witnessed a marked improvement 

Herbert. I*m exceedingly glad to hear it 

Selina. I left him an hour since fast asleep, a natural 
restorative much needed, for he had scarcely any rest last 
night ril run and have a peep at him and see if he's 
ftwake. 

Herbert. Ah, do ; but if he's still asleep, don't disluit) 
him on our account 
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SeunA. No, I will not. [Exit 

George. I cannot help laughing at the comicality of our 
present position. 

Alfred. Did you notice how scared the servant looked ? 

Herbert. Yes, didn't she ? She didn't recognise me at 
first, and when she did she appeared more astonished than 
ever. 

George. It strikes me if it had not been for you, 
Herbert, she would have said, " IVe nothing to give you," 
and then slammed the door in our faces, for she evidently 
took us at first sight for hospital paupers on tramp. (T^y 
cUl laugh heartily.) 

■ Herbert seats himself at the table 7vith a book, George is enjoying the 
vase offl<nverSy Alfred inspecting the pictures on the wall. 

Enter Uncle, hobbling with a sticky leaning with one hand on Selina's 
shoulder^ and with his right foot bound up. 

Uncle. Carefully, Selina ; not too fast, my girl, not too 
fast {He groans, arid seats himself with great difficulty in an 
easy chair ^ his head bent forward, not notiang any of the 
company, A pause, Herbert adzfances,) 

Selina. Uncle, dear, Herbert is here, aren't you going 
to speak to him ? 

Herbert (tahcs his hand). Good evening, Mr. Danby, 
I'm so sorry to see you such an invalid. 

Uncle. It's nothing much : only an attack of my old 
complaint, the gout I'm so grieved to think Selina did not 
ask you to defer your visit, for I fear you will find a sick 
man's company anything but enjoyable ; — ^but how have you 
been {looking up for the first time with a start of surprise) all 
this time ? 

Herbert. Pretty well, thanks. 

Uncle. You are somewhat of an invalid too, I see. 
Not met with any accident I hope ? 

Herbert. No, no, that is to say I — I 

Selina {interposing purposely, to prevent an explanation). 
You have not spoken to Herbert's brothers yet, uncle ; let 
me introduce you to them. {They both advance,) My uncle, 
Mr. Danby, Mr. George Grantly, Mr. Alfred Grantly. 
** Good evening^^ from each as they shake hands with him. 

Uncle. Dear me, how odd, more invalids I see. 

George {fo Alfred c^ they stroll away together^ I don't 
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care much for the old man, but that niece* of his is really a 
nice girl. 

Alfred. Yes, Herbert is a lucky fellow, and no mistake. 

Selina. Pray do not overtax yourself by talking too 
much, imcle dear, until you have rested a bit. 

Uncle. I feel nice and comfortable now, Selina, thank 
you. 

Selina. I'm so glad to hear you say that, uncle, for I 
want you and Herbert to have a chat together if you think 
it will not be too much for you. 

Uncle. It is quite as likely to prove too much for him 
as for me, in fact they all look as if they had just come 
straight from the field of battle. 

Selina. Oh, uncle, how oddly you do talk. 

Uncle. Well, don't they ? I never saw such a lot of 
cripples in all my life. They ought to have ^v^itten to say 
they were too ill to come, and not tiun one's house into an 
hospital in this wholesale manner. Why the place looks 
more like the waiting room at some infirmary than anything 
else. 

Selina {laughing). Oh, uncle, uncle ! 

Uncle. What a pity you cannot bring back the face-ache 
you had last week. {He ties her face up in his nandkerchief) 
There, that makes you look uniform in appearance with all 
the rest of the company. 

Selina {taking it off). And would you like to see me in 
pain again ? Oh, you wicked old uncle. 

Alfred {to George). I shall be jolly glad when I get 
my foot at liberty again, for I feel as uncomfortable and as 
much out of place as a fish on horseback. 

Enter Emma with dessert : nuts, apples, g^f^pes, biscuits, decattier of 7vifte 
and one gtass, plates, etc, which she brings in on a tray, placing it on a 
side table near the audience, remarking as follows in a number of **asides** 
as she goes to and fro from one table to the other to set out the dessert ; 
the company meaTtwhile — except Un'CLE, who keeps his seat at the table 
reading a paper^grouped about the room coirversing in a low voice. 

Emma. I don't like the look of them there cripples. I 
can't understand missus' young man being among 'em, for I 
believe they're right down impositioners a trying to impose on 
master. I don't believe as how they're hurt at all, from the 
way they went upstairs ; I was a watching of 'em. All them 
there poultices and crutches and things is only a dodge to 
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try and get money out of master, depend on it IVe often 
heerd say, " a lame excuse is better than none." Dessert, 
indeed, for sich as them, whatever can Miss Selina be a 
thinking of. I'd give 'em their desserts if I had my will. 
I should like to hear what they're a saying of. 

Seuna, Herbert, George, <j«^ Alfred seat themsehts at the table: 

Selina next her Uncle, Herbert next Selina— j^ seated that the 

audience may see when he puts his arm round her waist, 

Emma {aside). I'll pretend to be arranging the airtains 
just for a blind. 

Uncle. Now, my friends, I hope you all feel thoroughly 
at home ; pray help yourselves to anything you see that you 
fancy. 

Selina. Emma, I have attended to the window myself; 
you can leave the room. 

Emma (draiuing herself up, and stalking out of the room in 
high dudgeon). Very well, miss. 

Herbert. My dear Mr. Danby, I think I am only stating 
the simple truth when I say we all feel quite at home, 
{edging his chair closer to Selina^s) at least, I know / do. 

Uncle. Glad to hear it, very glad to hear it 

George {to Herbert). I don't quite see how you can con- 
sistently take upon yourself to mirror the feelings of others 
in that matter, for your delight evidently arises from the 
possession of a monopoly. 

Alfred. Hear, hear ; monopolies as a rule are bad. {A 
pause,) 

Uncle. You don't seem to have anything to say for 
yourself, Mr. Grantly. Someone appears to be envying the 
possessor of that arm of yours. 

Selina. Why, uncle, you must be joking. Surely the 
arm that needs to be worn in a sling cannot excite anyone's 
envy. 

Uncle. No, indeed, I'll answer for that ; but how about 
the other arm, Selina ? 

George and Alfred {laughing). Capital, capital I 

George. I'm quite surprised at the reckless way in which 
some people court affliction. Here's Herbert with one arm 
all but useless, and now he's trying to waste the other. 

Alfred. "Courting affliction!" — not very ccMnplimen- 
tary to the lady in question. Have a care where you are 
firing those squibs of yours, George. 
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George. I was only jdming at Herbert, I assure you. 

Alfred. Doubtless, but a precious lot of the sparks 
went into his fair neighbour's face. 

Uncle. Well, gentlemen, when you have finished firing 
off these good-humoured persond^'ties, well resume the 
conversation. But it is evident I must express myself with 
great circumspection, for I can plainly see, an unguarded 
word is liable at any moment to be wrested firom its origmal 
meaning, and used as a match to fire another pun. 

George. Pardon our trifling, my dear sir, and proceed 
at once, for we are all anxious to hear your views on the 
temperance question. 

Alfred {to Herbert). Allow me 'to help you to a few 
filberts, they are splendid. 

Herbert. Thanks. 

Uncle. As Herbert has only one arm disengaged, I fear 
he will find it somewhat difficult to cfack them. 

Alfred {to George, aside). It strikes me that the dis- 
engaged arm is the most engaged of the two. 

Selina. I can help you, can't I, Herbert? I hope, 
' uncle dear, you will be as considerate all the evening as you 
are now, and not give Herbert any nuts more difficult to 
crack than those he has now. 

Uncle {laughing). I cannot promise to show him any 
favours of that kind. We were talking just now of monopo- 
lies, and I was about to say that I am in the possession of a 
monopoly myself, which somewhat mars my enjoyment this 
evening. 

Herbert. I hope it does not pain you very much. 

Selina. Oh, imcle, do you really want to make me 
believe that if I had the gout as well as yourself you would 
be the happier ? You must be joking, for I'm sure you are 
too kind-hearted to desire anything of the sort 

Uncle. Really, Selina, you jump to conclusions with an 
amoimt of agility that precludes all possibility of your ever 
having the gout No, Selina, you have quite misunderstood 
lay meaning. My enjoyment is marred by seeing only am 
wme-glass on the table instead of five. Now do you 
comprehend? 

Selina. Oh, I see. 

Herbert. I don't think the isolation of your position 
excites the envy of anyone present 
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Uncle. I suspect not; I was given to undei stand all 
my gueststhis evening would be teetotalers. Well, I must 
say I cannot see the wisdom of such a course, and I'm 
very sorry to find Selina*s head so full of such nonsense. I 
heartily wish she had in you, Mr. Grantly, a friend who 
would lead her thoughts in a more rational direction. 

Herbert. / influence her to love the cause of temper- 
ance less ? Well, you have given me a task now. Why, 
my dear sir, if even such a. course was desirable, it would be 
utterly impossible, or I greatly err in my estimate of that 
young lady's character. There may be some one in this 
world clever enough to thread soap-bubbles on a string, but 
it's quite certain a letter sent to my address will never find 
him. 

Selina. Oh, uncle, how very strange that you should 
even wish such a. thing. For Herbert to alter my views on 
the temperance question would be a very difficult matter, 
but I'm not at all sure he will not succeed in changing 
yours. 

Uncle. Never, my child ; never. 

Selina. Don't be too sure, imcle; don't be too sure. 
Darkness can exist, only in the absence of light. 

Uncle. I think there is a vast deal too much fuss made 
nowadays about temperance and health reform, it really 
amounts to nothing after all. My experience all through 
life has been that a glass of wine occasionally does one good, 

Herbert. I can't understand how the use of a poison 
can result in good. 

Uncle. It is scarcely fair to speak of wine, as the 
respectable and Christian classes of society use it, as a 
poison. It is poisonous only when taken in excessive 
quantities. 

Herbert. Nay, pardon me for correcting you, but the 
word poison has reference to kind or quality, and not quan- 
tity ; you cannot change the nature of any substance by 
dividing it into minute portions. It is less easy to detect 
its effect when taken in small quantities I grant you, and 
that is one of its worst and most delusive features, because 
the mischievous agency that is slowly and surely eating its 
way into our health, is hidden from us. We may protect 
ourselves against the enemy who comes in open day, but we 
know not the true character of him who comes in the night 
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with the voice of a friend, until the blow that makes us 
helpless is struck; then it is too late. The rocket that 
ascends in a blaze of light seldom injures anyone, it is the 
stick that descends in darkness that we have to fear. 

Uncle. Do you mean to tell me you would not be 
better, healthier — ah, and stouter too, if you had a few glasses 
of wine or ale every day : just now and then, you know, to 
do you good 1 

Herbert. Certainly not The use of things poisonous 
in their very naturet can never be otherwise than detrimental 
to the health; and as for its making one stouter, well, 
perhaps the use of stout and port may help to make one 
stout and portly^ but is that an advantage ? I think not, for 
fat people generally lose their activity, and with it their 
health. 

George. For my part, I think fat folks are to be pitied. 

Alfred. And so do I. They are the victims of a prac- 
tical joke. It is certainly not kind or even complimentary 
on the part of natiure to give a man his change all in 
coppers. 

Uncle. No doubt a great deal can be said in favour of 
teetotalism, but I have heard so much about teetotalers being 
nothing else but a grief-stricken set of miserable fault-finders 
— a cold-hearted and unsociable set of fellows — I have taken 
quite a dislike to them, 

George. Those who seek to do good to their fellow- 
creatures are too often pained by having the very worst 
construction possible put upon their motives. 

Alfred. Yes, society generally misunderstands and 
reviles its greatest benefactors, for those who endeavour to 
uplift and benefit humanity by pointing out in their own 
lives, nobler aims and purer pleasures than those which 
spring from mere ph3rsical excitement or selfish gratification, 
are sure to be pecked at and misrepresented by the tattle- 
loving magpies of a pleasure-seeking world. 

Herbert. Don't take that bunch of grapes, Selina ; see 
how the birds have been eating them. 

Selina. That's why I jMcked it out, for those that tlie 
birds have been pecking at are always the best and sweetest 
They never touch tJu sour ones. 

Uncle. Ah ! well, with all respect for your high-flown 
philosophy, I must say I enjoy a glass of wine immensely, 
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for I believe // does me good, I am getting out of all patience 
with the prying ways of the present age. Whaf s the use of 
searching into the secrets of nature so closely ? it only helps 
to make one uncomfortable. I receive all Heaven's bounties 
with thankfulness and contentment, and never intend to 
insult the Giver of all good by looking at everything I eat 
and drink through a microscope. I view all this fuss ^d 
bother about one's health as little better than waste of 
breath, for after all no man can die before his time. 

Alfred. Very true, but if s gone out of fashion to die 
nowadays, everyone is killed. 

George. Yes, what with drinking and smoking, what 
with the luxuries of the table and other daily infractions of 
nature's laws, few amongst us live long enough to die, we 
are nearly all killed. 

Uncle. Still, while we are alive, we may as well enjoy 
ourselves all we can, and I think all God's gifts, when used 
moderately, are calculated to enhance the pleasures of life. 
" Moderation in all things " is a motto that should adorn the 
wall in every house. What a sparkle 

Herbert. Pardon me if 

Uncle. Nay, hear me out. What a sparkle of jollity 
and delight a glass of wine imparts to a social gathering ; 
under the sway of its generous influence friendships are 
formed, strengthened, and promoted. It has a soothing 
power over the machinery of social and commercial life, 
which, like oil to a creaking wheel, often stills the voice of 
discontent, enabling us to ride with pleasantness and safety 
over many a rough and stony place on the highway of life, 
and without it I fancy we should very often get a pretty 
severe jolting, and sometimes be upset altogether; for if 
like the odour to the flower, the frame to the picture, the 
bloom to the peach, it is not absolutely indispensable, yet it 
puts a pleasant and agreeable finish to everything. 

Herbert. I could relate many instances in which strong 
drink has put a very disagreeable finish to many of the 
concerns of life. 

Uncle. Doubtless, when used to excess, but my remarks 
were in support of its moderate use only. 

George. Will you have an apple, Miss Selina ? 

Selina. Thank you, I will 

George {handing the plate). Take that rosy one, that it 
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may be punished for daring to try and outvie the ruddy 
glow of a maiden's cheeks. 

Selina. Oh, look, Herbert ! isn't that a beauty? 

Uncle. What have you to say to my last remark, 
Master Herbert ? Did you ever know any evil to arise from 
the proper and legitimate use of alcoholic liquors in moder- 
ation ? 

Herbert. Yes, most decidedly. Drunkenness with all 
its revolting train of attendant evils is directly traceable to 
the so-called " moderate use " of intoxicating liquors. The 
word "moderation" when applied to strong drink is a 
mischievous absurdity, for how can there be any moderate 
use of that which is best left alone altogether ? 

Uncle. Oh, that is a mere matter of opinioiu 

Herbert. Nay, that alcohol is one of the most virulent 
poisons in nature, is a plainly demonstrated scientific fact, 
and not a matter of opinion^ so that " moderation " is a delu- 
sion and a snare, that is ever leading astray those who, 
seeking only the momentary pleasure of self-gratification, see 
nothing but the seductive and fallacious beauties of mere 
exterior attraction. The pleasure-seeker is generally a 
thoughtless, superficial observer, whom it is so easy to dupe, 
that few believe us when we tell them that, with all its 
outside attractiveness, "moderation" is hollow and bitter 
underneath, bad to the very core. 

Uncle. There is a deal of truth in that, I must confess ; 
you almost convince me against my will. 

Selina. There's the apple you gave me just now, 
George ; there is scarcely any of it fit to eat. 

George. What I that rosy beauty we admired so much 
just now ? 

Selina. The very same. 

George. Well to be sure, it looked such a nice one. 
Who would have thought it ? Never mind, try another. 
There are many things, beside apphes, so fair externally, 
that we never dream there is a maggot hiding in unsuspected 
seclusion at the core. 

Selina. Oh, Herbert, taste this (putting a hit of apple In 
his mouth). It wasn't at all a nice one to look at, but, oh I 
the flavour is lovely. 

Uncle. Now, Mr. Grantly, I am a straightforward 
matter-of-fact man, and love the truth as much as anyone. 
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Herbert. And so do I, I love plain dealing and plain 
speaking, and when I have anything to say, I always think 
it is better to rqfi it out than wrap it up. 

Uncle. Well, then, tell me candidly, is it not a fact that 
a stimulant in cases of emergency enables a man to success- 
fully accomplish extra work with less wear and tear, and 
more comfort to himself than if he was an abstainer ? 

Herbert. Most assuredly not In the end the wear and 
tear is greater, and the discomfort also. As a recent writer 
on the maintenance of health has expressed it : " Stimulants 
enable a man to borrow from himself for to-day some of the 
reserve force necessary for to-morrow. The system possesses 
the power of using up so much of its force, and no more ; 
but stimulants enable us to exceed that power, hence the 
depression of the following day." 

Uncle. Well, I must say your arguments are undeniably 
good. Will you kindly pass the biscuits, if you please ? 
But even admitting the exigencies of the human system do 
not necessitate the occasional use of a moderate quantity 
for the purposes of health, may we not view a limited indul- 
gence in the pleasures of the cup as a legitimate source of 
delight, helpmg to cheer us on our way and aid us in our 
search for happiness ? 

Herbert. The wine-cup is not an aid to enjoyment, but 
one of its bitterest foes. The pleasures of the mind depend 
almost wholly upon the healthfulness of the body. He 
whose life is one ever-present endeavour to gratify self, 
knows absolutely nothing of that which he is ever searching 
for, namely, real happiness. Happiness is not the angel of 
some far-distant clime, but a sweet, ever-present fairy nestling 
near the soul of every one, and it is only selfishness and 
want of love for others that hides her nearness from us. 
Oh ! the time, the money, the energy wasted in searching 
afar off for that which is timidly tapping at that too much 
neglected entrance to our hearts — love^ love — only waiting to 
be let in. What we call the search for happiness is one of 
life's greatest mistakes, for true joy is about the only precious 
thing no amount of searching can ever find. Love truth, 
and, above all things, forget self, and love one another, and 
the angel of happiness will come in search of you, and make 
yoiu" soul her home for ever. 

Uncle. I must candidly confess I never looked at the 
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subject from that point of view before, but I'm afraid if s 
almost too late in the day for me to change my habits now, 
besides I cannot altogether get away from the idea that a 
little now and then does me good. 

Herbert. I can quite understand that. The desire for 
alcoholic stimulants, even in what is called moderation, so 
entwines itself around the social feelings, becomes so insepa- 
rably associated with the habits of everyday life, it requires 
more patience, moral courage, and persistent effort to disen- 
tangle our thoughts and feelings from the meshes of this 
cunningly woven net than those who have never been so 
placed are aware of; and if we do not snap these fetters 
while we have the power, the habit goes on slowly, but 
surely, tightening its serpent-like coils around us, till escape 
from its deadly embrace is all but impossible ; and the only 
cure is — ^not moderation, but total abstinence, for the habit 
must be effectually destroyed, or else the victim to it 
will be. 

Uncle. I scarcely know what reply to make, and that's 
a fact 

George (to Alfred, examining the vase of flowers), I 
thought that was a very strange looking rosebud peeping out 
from between the leaves : it's a wild convolvulus ; see how 
wonderfully it has entwined itself around the stem of this 
beautiful rose, so closely in fact it seems almost impossible 
to part them without spoiling either one or the other. 

Alfred (to George). I often think our hearts are very 
much like our gardens, weeds will spring up amongst our 
flowers, pray and strive as we may to prevent it. The 
rankest weeds often spring up with flourishing pertinacity 
where least expected, blooming out with humiliating near- 
ness to our choicest flowers. 

Uncle. I wonder if that decanter has had anything to 
do with my gouty foot ? 

Herbert. Most undoubtedly, it has had everything to 
do with it. 

Uncle. By-the-bye, you never told me what was the 
matter with your arm. 

Herbert. I'm not aware that there is anjrtliing the 
matter with it. 

Uncle. I mean the one in a sling. 

Herbert. So I expected. It's quite well, thank you. 
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Uncle. Then in the name of all that's inconceivable, 
why have you got it bandaged up? 

Herbert. I put that bandage round it just to do it good^ 
thafs all ; there's nothing at all the matter with it, I assure 
you. 

Uncle. Well, I never knew such a piece of eccentricity 
in all my life. IVe heard of sisters imitating each other in 
matters of dress to look alike, but I never saw such 
a grotesque counterfeit of the same idea amongst brothers. 
It is something new in whims to put on a disabled appear- 
ance on purpose to look like other members of the family, 
who really are suffering from some infirmity, for of course 
Master Alfred has no such ridiculous excuse to offer 
respecting his invalid limb ? It looks to me more like the 
gout than anything else. 

Alfred. My dear sir, your old enemy ^ the gout, and youi 
new friend^ Alfred Grantly, are total strangers to each other, 
and I trust they will ever remain so. 

Uncle. Indeed ! Met with some accident then, I 
suppose ? 

Alfred. You are not at all happy in your attempts at 
guessing. There is nothing the matter with my leg, thank 
you ; both legs are just as sound now as ever they were. 

Uncle. Good gracious me, this is very unaccountable : 
nothing the matter with your leg, and yet youVe got it 
cumbered up in rheumatic regimentals ? People don't gene- 
rally don the accoutrements of disease in this absurd fashion 
just for the fim of the thing, unless — imless — (tapping his 
forehead significantly) — ^unless they are a little gone off at 

the ( Whispering loudly to Selina) Selma, these young 

men are evidently — ^you know — there's insanity in the family, 
not the least doubt of it. 

Selina. Oh, imcle, uncle ! 

Uncle. And so youVe got nothing at all the matter with 
your leg? By Jove, I wish I could say the same of mine. 

Alfred. Well, there's nothing the matter with it now^ 
but then you know, perhaps some day there may be. 
Prevention is better than cure, so I thought I would wrap 
these few bandages round it, just to do it good, thaf s all. 

Uncle. Oh ! And I suppose our friend George is doif^ 
his eye good in the same mysterious manner. Have you 
anything the matter with your eye, sir? 
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George. Nothing whatever, thank you, I merely put this 
shade over it to do it good, 

Selina. I think, uncle dear, there is some one in the 
room with rather defective vision after all ; some one with 
a shade over both his eyes, don't you think so, uncle ? A 
shade of such nondescript kind, that it renders invisible only 
otir own imperfections and absurdities, but does not prevent 
us seeing that which is foolish and unreasonable in others. 

Uncle. What's coming now, I wonder? I shall be 
very glad to know what it all means, for I'm still groping in 
the dark. I've played at blind man's buff a good many 
times, but never in this way before. 

Selina. Oh, uncle ! how very dull you are. Now 
listen: about a week ago, I heard a clever, philosophical 
old uncle talking wisdom and science to his stupid little 
teetotal niece. I'll repeat, as near as I can remember, one 
of the remarks he made to her: "Your arguments, my 
pretty little philosopher, with all their seeming cleverness, 
are easily answered. You will not always be as young and 
vigorous as you are now. By and by when sickness comes 
upon you, you'll be obliged to take a little something to keep 
you up, and then you'll be sorry, perhaps, that you did not 
take a glass or two now and then to do you goody for that 
perhaps might have warded off the illness; prevention, recol- 
lect, is better than cure." Does the light begin to glimmer 
a httle now, uncle ? 

Uncle. Oh, I see now, a new light is dawning upon me. 
**To do you good,^* Why, that is one of my own expressions 
concerning wine — of course it is. My own child, so disguised 
his owi\ father did not recognise him. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Well, placed in that light it really does look absurd. Ha ! 
ha ! ha 1 The more I think of it, the more ludicrous it 
seems. 

T/tey ail laugh heartily as they take off" their bandages, etc» 

Herbert. I am more than delighted to know that we 
have so far succeeded in dispelling the erroneous notions 
you entertained. I trust the somewhat novel expedient 
to which we resorted is under the circumstances pardonable. 

Uncle. My dear friends, pray do not apologise. 
Confessing one's faults is not a pleasant task under any 
circumstances^ but I gladly make Uie admission, for as some 
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one has shrewdly observed, "To confess one's self m error is 
only an indirect way of acknowledging that we are wiser 
to-day than we were yesterday." I shall never be able to 
talk about folks having a drop to do than good any more, 
when they have nothing the matter with them, for the recol- 
lection of this evening will rise up before me, and place the 
matter in such an absurd light, it will give me somethinfi; to 
laugh about for many a long day to come. 

Herbert. And I shall often look back upon this evening, 
too, with feelings of pleasure, for I think from what has 
transpired to-night, we shall soon have the pleasure of 
adding another name to our pledge-book. 

Uncle. My dear boy, when I make a resolve the thing 
is as good as done. I have drunk my last glass, and I would 
have put my name down in the pledge-book to-night if there 
had been one here. 

Herbert. I always carry one in my pocket. Here it is. 

Uncle. Good ! good ! Selina, bring me a pen and ink. 
(He signs his name) There ! and as long as I live I'll keep it. 

Herbert (shaking his hand heartily), I must compli- 
ment you upon the manly way in which you have acted. I 
congratulate you upon the important step you have taken, 
feeling sure you will never regret it. 

Selina (to Herbert). I wish " Herbert " wasn't such a 
pretty name. 

Herbert. Indeed I Why? 

Selina. Because I want to call you David, for widi 
nothing but that simple sling you have hurled the stone of 
conviction right into the very forehead of uncle's giant 
objection. 

Herbert. But it is not fair to confer all the honour 
upon me, for Alfred's masquerading foot has stumbled so 
heavily upon the corns of our worthy host, he hasn't a leg 
left to stand upon. 

Selina. Then Alfred shall be David the second. 

Herbert. And I think George has helped us too, just a 
shade, 

Selina. David the third. 

Uncle. It seems we are having a christening party here 
this evening. 

Herbert. It has often been remarked that " walls have 
ears," and sometimes keyholes have eyes, so I will just say, 
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for the benefit of those who may happen to be listening and 
peeping, that I hopewhat has transpired here to-nightwill influ- 
ence them, if they are not already teetotalers, to act with as 
much moral courage as our worthy host has done ; and that 
whenever in pursuance of a foolish custom, they are recom- 
mended to take a drop of something to do them good, I hope 
they will refuse, and hold the pernicious practice up to the 
ridicule it deserves, by relating the story of 

The Three Cripples, 
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